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ADVERTISEMENT 


The present work, both in its Sanskrit portion and in its 
English, is an amended reprint of three volnmos/ pub- 
lished in India, which have already become very scarce. 
An abridged form of those volumes,^ which subsequently 


* Their titles here follow : 

“The Aphorisms of the Sdnkhya Philosophy of Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from tho Commentaries. [Book I.] Printed for 
the use of the Benares Colloge, by order of Govt. N. W. P. Allahabad : 
Printed at the Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. G. Hat, Sup’t. 
1862." 

“The Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary. Books II., III., & IV. 
In Sanskrit and English. Printed for the use of the Benares 
College, by order of Govt. N. W. P. (1st Edition, S¥!0 Copies • 
Price 12 annas.) Allahabad: Printed at tho Presbyterian Mission 
Press. Rev. L. G. Hay, Superintendent. 1854.” 

" The Aphorisms of the Sdnkhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary by Vijndna-Bhikshn. 
Books V. & VI. Sanskrit and English. Translated by James 
R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Principal of the Govt. College, Benares. 
Printed for the use of the Benares College, by order of Govt. N. W. P. 
(1st Edition, 660 Copies;—Price 12 annas.) Allahabad: Printed 
at tho Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. G. Hat, Sup't. 1856.” 

* Occupying Fasciculi 32 and 81 of the New Series of the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, issued in 1862 and 1865. The proof-sheets of only 
32 pages of the whole, from the beginning, were read by Dr. Bal¬ 
lantyne ; the rest, by Professor Cowell. 

The title of the abridged form runs : “ The Sankhya Aphorisms 
of Kapila, with Extracts from Vijnaua Bhiks[h]u’s Commentary,” &c. 
But this is a misrepresentation, as regards Book I., which takes up 
63 pages out of the total of 175. Tho expository matter in that 
Book is derived, very largely, from other commentators than Vijndna. 
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appeared, contains nothing of the Sanskrit original but 
tho Aphorisms. 

While, in the following pages, all the corrections 
obtainable from the abridgment have been turned to 
account, an immense number of improved readings have 
been taken fromi another source. Three several times I 
carefully read Dr. Ballantyne’s translation in as many 
different copies of it; entering suggestions, in the second 
copy, without reference to those which had been entered 
in tho first, and similarly making independent sug¬ 
gestions in my third copy. All these’ were, on various 
occasions, submitted to Dr. Ballantyne; and such of thorn 
as did not meet his approval were crossed through. The 
residue, many more than a thousand, have been embodied 


Vedanti Maliddeva mainly supplies it at the outset, and, towards 
the end, well nigh exclusively, Aniruddha. Some share of it, however, 
will not be traced; it having been furnished by one of Dr. Ballantyne’e 
pandits, whom I have repeatedly seen in the very act, as by his own 
acknowledgment, of preparing his elucidations. 

’ Many of them, especially in Books II.—VI., rest on readings 
of the original preferable to those which had been accepted. 

Though not fully published till 1866, my edition of the Sdnkhya- 
pravachana-hhdshya, its preface atone excepted, was in print as early 
as 1853; and Br. Ballantyne had a copy of it. A few arbitrarily 
chosen words apart, his text, after Book I., is borrowed from it 
throughout, but with no mention of the fact. My advice was unheeded, 
that he should profit by the copious emendations which I had amassed 
and digested from better manuscripts than those to which I at first 
had access. Greatly to his disservice, he would not he induced even 
to look at tliem. It faring the same with my typographical cor¬ 
rections, ho has, liere and there, reproduced errors, more or less gross, 
which might easily have been avoided. Sec, for specimens, pp, 197, 
288, 367, 873, 371, 381, 390. 
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in the ensuing sheets, but are not indicated,' as succes¬ 
sively introduced. The renderings proposed in the foot¬ 
notes are, for the most part, from among those which have 
recently occurred to me as eligible. 

That Dr. Ballantyne had any thought of reissuing, in 
whatever form, the volumes mentioned at the beginning 
of this Advertisement, I was unaware, till some years 
after ho had made over the abridgment of them to 
Professor Cowell, for publication Otherwise, I should 
have placed at his disposal the materials towards improve¬ 
ment of his second edition, which, at the cost of no slight 
drudgery, are here made available. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms, in all the known com¬ 
mentaries on them, are exhibited word for word. The 
variants, now given, of the Aphorisms, afforded by acces¬ 
sible productions of that character, have been drawn from 
tho works, of which only one has yet been printed, about 
to bo specified 

I. The iSdMi4/<ya-p>'arac/iaMa-6MsAya,by VijnanaBhikshu. 
Bevelant particulars I have given elsewhere. My oldest 
MS. of it was transcribed in 1664. 


' Nor has attention been topically directed to sundry blemishes of 
idiom which have been removed; .as, for es ample, by the substitution 
of ‘ unless’ for ‘without,’ of ' in time ’ for ‘ through time,’ of ‘presently’ 
for ‘just,’ and of ‘ between the two ’ for ‘ between both,’ 

“ “At the time of his departure from India, in 1860, Dr. Ballantyne 
left with me the MS. of his revised translation of the Sankhya 
Aphorisms.” “ Notice,” in the Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 81. 

Bor details respecting these commentaries and their authors, see 
my Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems, or my Preface to the Sdnkhya-sdra. 
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advektisement. 


II. The Kdpila - sankhya - pravacham - sutra-vritti, by 
Aniruddha. Of this I have consulted, besides a MS. 
copied in 1818, formerly the property of Dr. Ballantyne, 
one which I procured to be copied, in 1855, from an old 
MS. without dated 

III. The Laghu-sankhya-sutra-vritU, by Nagesa. Of 
this I have two MSS., both undated. One of them is 
entire ; but the other is defective by the three first Books. 

IV. The 8mkhya-pravachana-sutra~vritti-sdra, by Ve- 
ddnti Mahadeva. Here, again, only one of two MSS. 
which I possess is complete. The other, which breaks ofi 
in the midst of the comment on Book II., Aph. 15, is, in 
places, freely interpolated from No. I. Neither of them 
has a date. 

Nearly all my longer annotations, and some of the 
shorter, were scrutinized, while in the rough, by the 
learned Professor Cowell, but for whoso searching criti¬ 
cisms, which cannot be valued too highly, they would, in 
several instances, have been far less accurate than they 
now are. 

F. II. 


MaKLESEOKH, SuEFOLIi, 
Aug. 28, 1884. 


^ I onoo bad a second copy of ILis very rare work, bearing no date, 
but most venorablo in appearance. Like many of my manuKcript 
treasures, it was lent, and noTor found ita way back to me. 



PREFACE. 


The great body of Hindu Philosophy is based upon six 
sets of very concise Aphorisms. Without a commentary, 
the Aphorisms are scarcely intelligible; they being 
designed, not so much to communicate the doctrine of 
the particular school, as to aid, by the briefest possible 
suggestions, the memory of him to whom the doctrine 
shall have been already communicated. To this end they 
are admirably adapted; and, this being their end, the 
obscurity which must needs attach to them, in the eyes 
of the uninstructed, is not chargeable upon them as a 
fault. 

For various reasons it is desirable that there should be 
an accurate translation of the Aphorisms, with so much 
of gloss as may be required to render them intelligible. 
A class of pandits in the Benares Sanskrit College having 
been induced to learn English, it is contemplated that a 
version of the Aphorisms, brought out in successive 
portions, shall be submitted to the criticism of these men, 
and, through them, of other learned Brahmans, so that 
any errors in the version may have the best chance of 
being discovered and rectified. The employment of such 
a version as a class-book is designed to subserve, further, 
the attempt to determine accurately the aspect of the 
philosophical terminology of the East, as reg-ards that of 
the West. 

These pages, now submitted to the criticism of the 
pandits who read English, are to be regarded as proof- 
sheets awaiting correction. They invite discussion. 


Benaiies College, 
January, 1852. 


J. E. B. 



THE 


SANKHYA APHOEISMS 

OF 


KAPILA. 

--♦ 


BOOK I. 


a. Salutation to the illustrious sage, Eapila! * 

b. Well, the great sage, Kapila, desirous of raising the 
world [from the Slough of Despond in winch he found it 
sunk], perceiving that the knowledge of the excellence of 
any fruit, through the desire [which this excites] for the 
fruit, is a cause of people’s betaking themselves to the 
means [adapted to the attainment of the fruit], declares 
[as follows] the excellence of the fruit [which he would 
urge our striving to obtain] 



The subject proposed. 


Aph. 1. Well, the complete cessation 
of pain [which is] of three kinds is the 
complete end of man. 


' II 
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THE SA.NKHYA APHORISMS. 


a. The word ‘well’ serves as a benediction;^ [the 
particle atha being regarded as an auspicious one]. 

b. By saying that the complete cessation of pain^ which 
is of three kinds,—viz., (1) due to one’s self [adhyaimika), 
(2) due to products of the elements [ddhihhautilca), and 
(B) due to supernatural causes (adhidaivika ),—is the com¬ 
plete end of man, he means to say that it is the chief end 
of man, among the four human aims, [viz., merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and liberation (see 8dhitya-darpana,% 2)] f because 
the three are transitory, whereas liberation is not transi¬ 
tory : such is the state of the case. 

, , ... c. But then, let it be that the above- 

A question mtemr the . , r n i i 

end may not be Mtaimd mentioned ccssatioii [ot all the three 
by ordinary means. complete Ond of 

man; still, what reason is there for betaking one’s self to a 
doctrinal system which is the cause of a knowledge of the 
truth, in the shape of the knowledge of the difference 
between Nature and iSoul, when there are eaay remedies • 
for bodily pains, viz., drugs, &c., and remedies for mental 
pains, viz., beautiful women and delicate food, &c., and 
remedies for pains duo to products of the elements, viz., 
the residing in impregnable localities, &o., as is enjoined 
in the institutes of polity, and remedies for pains duo to 
supernatural causes, viz., gems [such as possess marvellous 
prophylactic properties], and spells, and herbs of mighty 
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power, &c.; and when [on the other hand], since it is hard 
to get one to grapple with that very difficult knowledge 
of truth which can be perfected only by the toil of many 
successive births, it must be still more hard to get one to 
betake himself to the doctrinal system [which treats of the 
knowledge in question] ? Therefore [i. e., seeing that this 
may be asked] he declares [as follows]: ‘ 


7’/«i end is not to he 
attained hy ordinary 
means. 


Aph. 2. The effectuation of this [com¬ 
plete cessation of pain] is not [to be 
expected] by means of the visible [such 
as wealth, Ac.] ; for we see [on the 
loss of wealth, &c.,] the restoration [of the misery and 
evil,] after [its temporary] cessation. 








® Instead of , the readiii 

MSS., Vijnana has, to the same effect, 


g of Aniruddha, and of most 
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THE SANKHYA APHORISMS. 


a. ' The visible,’ in the shape of the drugs, &c., above- 
mentioned* [§ 1. c.]. 


b. ‘ The effectuation of this,’ i.e., the effectuation of the 
complete cessation of pain.^ 

c. Why is it not [to be thus effected] ? Because, after 
the cessation (the cessation of pain is understood), we see 
its restoration, the springing up again of pain in general,® 
[from whichever of its three sources (§ L 6.)]. 


d. The state of the matter is this: not by the expedients 
above-mentioned is there such a removal of pain, that no 
pain arises thereafter; for, when, by this or that expedient, 
this or that pain has been destroyed, we see other pains 
springing up. Therefore, though it be easy [§1. r.], 
the knowledge of truth [as a complete remedy] »s to be 
desired.^ 

e. But then, grant that future pain is not debarred by 
drugs, &c., [employed to remove present pain], still, by* 


' II 


® rT 5Rrr: I 

nO - — 


5=tTHI 


I H- 
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again and again obviating it [as often as it presents itself], 
there may be the cessation of future pain, also. This doubt 
he states [as follows] 



Aph. 3. [Let us consider the doubt] 

Tti question ioheiher .i, j • rii_ j' 

the end mav not be at- tnat the soul 8 desirc [the cessation of 

tamed fy the recurrent pain, may Tcsult] from exertions for 

the obviation [of pain], as is the case 

with the obviation of daily hunger. 

a. When pain shall arise [let us suppose one to argue], 
then it is to be obviated; and thus there is the soul’s 
desire, the cessation of pain; just as one should eat, when 
there is hunger; and thus there is the soul’s desire of the 
eater, viz., the cessation of hunger. In regard to this 
[doubt] he states the recognized decision r 


’ HJTTTrr- 

II 8 II 



fWv I 


if 

3 The more ordinary reading of MSS., and that of Aniruddha, is 
‘ excellence,’ not with Vijndna. JSd. 
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THE SANKHYA APHOKISMS. 


Aph. 4. This [method of palliatives 
live/i.'’’ (§ 3)] is to be rejected by those who are 

versed in evidence; because it is not 
everywhere possible [to employ it at all], and because, even 
if this wre possible, there would be an impossibility as 
regards [ensuring] the perfect fitness [of the agents 
employed]. 

a. For there are not physicians, &c., in every place and 
at all times; and [to rely on physicians, &c., would not be 
advisable], even if there were the possibility,—i. e., even if 
these wcffl [always at hand], since physicians are not^er- 

[in their art];—for pain cannot with certainty be got 
rid of by moans of physicians, &c., with their drugs, &c. 
Moreover, when corporeal pain has departed, there may 
still be that which is mental, &c.; so that there is not 
[under such circumstances], in every respect, liberation 
from pain. For these reasons, such a soul’s aim [as that 
which contents itself with temporary palliatives] is to be^ 
rejected by those who are versed in evidence,’ [i.e., who are 
acquainted with authoritative treatises]. 

b. He mentions another proof® [of his assertion]: 


II 


2 
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HTW II M II 

Apli. 5. Also [an inferior method 
fmalr^of this view ought not to be adopted,] because of 
the preeminence of Liberation [as 
proved] by the text [of Scripture declaratory] of its pre¬ 
eminence above all else. 

a. One ought not to endeavour after the removal of this 
or that pain by these and those expedients [§ 1. c.] ; since 
Liberation {moTcsha), by being eternal, is transcendent as 
a remover of all pains. Moreover, one ought to endeavour 
only after the knowledge of truth, which is the means 
thereof [i. e., of Liberation] ; because the Scripture tells 
its pre-eminence above all [other objects of endeavour], in 
the text; ‘ There is nothing beyond the gaining of Soul,' 
[with the utter exclusion of pain].’ 

b. But then [it may be suggested], when you say libera¬ 
tion, we understand you to mean from bondage. And is 
that bondage essential P Or is it adventitious ? In the 
former case, it is incapable of destruction ; if it come under 
the latter head, it will perish of itself, [like any other 
adventitious and, therefore, transitory thing]. What 
have we to do with your ‘ knowledge of truth,’ then ? To 
this he replies [as follows] 








^fcTcT^ II 
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THE SANKHYA APHORISMS. 



Aph. 6. And there is no difiference 
An met. between the two. 


a. There is no difiference in the applicability of libera- 
tion, on either of the suppositions, that the bondage is 
essential, and that it is adventitious, [supposing it were 
either (see ^ 19. 6.)]. That is to say, we can tell both 
how the bondage takes place, and how the liberation takes 
place. ^ 


J. Now, with the view of demonstrating [the real nature 
of] Bondage and Liberation, he declares, exclusively, in 
the first place, the objections to Bondage’s being emntial * 

[§ 5. J.]: 

LAeraiion must be Aph. 7. There would be no rule in • 
Ztu nofhaXTZ the enjoining of means for the libera- 
joined. tion of one bound essentially.. 


H 

^ TO WT II 

^ vO sO 
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a. Since Liberation baa been stated [§ 1] to result from 
the complete cessation of pain, [it follows that] Bondage 
is the junction of pain; and this is not essential in man. 
For, if that were the case, then there would be no rule, 
i. e., no fitness, in the Scriptural or legal injunction of 
means for liberation: such is what must be supplied, [to 
complete the aphorism]. Because, to explain our mean- 
ing [by an illustration], fire cannot be liberated from its 
heat, which is essential to it; since that which is essential 
exists as long as the substance exists.^ 


b. And it has been declared in the Divine Song [the 
tswara-gitdil : ‘ If the soul were essentially foul, or im¬ 
pure, or changeable, then its liberation could not take 
place even through hundi'eds of successive births.' * 

c. [Since some one may be disposed to say] ‘ Grant that 
there is no fitness [in the Scriptural and legal injunctions, 
(§ 7. a.)], what have wc to do with that?’ Therefore he 

, declares [as follows] :* 


?f(T I ^ 
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TTnjJm n t II 

Aph. 8. Since an essential nature 

Sc.tir^UiTt would ba • • ♦iii 

nwhitoi’v^ if fidiii wero ItTlpOrisilROlCj UDQ,UtllOntQ.tlV(3nG88j 

17^-Uahie. betokened by impracticableness, [would 

be chargeable against the Scripture, if pain were essential 
to humanity]. 

a. That is to say : since the essential nature of anything 
is imperishable, i. e,, endures as long as the thing itself, 
it would follow [on tbo supposition that pain is essential 
to humanity], that, since Liberation is impossihk, the 
Scripture which enjoins the means for its attainment is a 
false authority, inasmuch as it is impracticable* [in its 
injunctions. And this is out of the question; Scripture 
being assumed, here, as in all the others of the si-x systems, 
to be an exact measure of truth]. 

b. But then [some one, may say], let it be an injunction 
[to use means for the attainment of an unattainable 
object], on the mere strength of Scripture; ^ [and, since 
Scripture is au unquestionable authority, we may be ex¬ 
cused from asking or answering the question, whi/ the 
injunction is given]. To this he replies [as follows] ; 

^ n d ii 



TITHHRT II 
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An tmpradwahie in- Aph. 9. There 18 no mle, where 

junction is no rule, , 

sometniBg impossible is enjoined; 
though it he enjoined, it is no injunction. 

a. There can be no fitness, or propriety, in an injunc¬ 
tion with a view to an impossible fruit; seeing that, though 
something be enjoined, or ordered [to be effected] by 
means that are impracticable, this is no injunction at all, 
but only the semblance of an injunction; because it stands 
to reason, that not even the Veda can make one see sense 
in an absurdity; such is the meaning.* 

b. Here he comes upon a doubt r 

II ^ 0 II 

•O V 

A M whether the If [some one says] as in 

awT *'remov the case of white cloth, or of a seed, 
[something essential may be not irre¬ 
movable, then he will find his answer in the next 
aphorism]. 

a. But then [the doubter is supposed to argue], the 
destruction even of what is essential [in spite of what is 
stated under ^ 7] h seen; as, for example, the essential 
whiteness of white cloth is removed by dyeing, and the 
essential power of germination in a seed is removed by 


I 


2 
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THE 8ANKHYA APHORISMS. 


fire. Therefore, according to the analogy of the white 
cloth and the seed, it is possible that there should be the 
removal of the bondage of the soul, even though it were 
essential. So, too, there may be [without any impropriety] 
the enjoinment of the means thereof. Well, y^[any one 
argues thus], such is the meaning' [of the aphorism, to 
which he proceeds to reply]. 

b. He declares'^ [the real state of the case, with reference 
to the doubt just raised] ; 

H II 

Hal an both perceptibleness 

MB/iai property may be aud [subscouent] non-perceptibleucss 

hidden, out not reiMved. ,, ^ ^ r i * ^ • 

may belong to some power [which is 
indestructible], it is not something impracticable that is 
enjoined, [when oue is directed to render some inde¬ 
structible power imperceptible]. 

a. In regard even to the two examples above-mentioned 
[§ 10] I people do not give an injunction for [the positive 
destruction of] something essential, which is indestructible 
[§ 3] • Why [do we say this] ? Because, in these two 


II 
II 


2 
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instances of the perceptibleness and non-perceptibleness of 
a power [the powers, namely, of appearing white and of 
germinating (see ^ ID.«.)], there are merely the manifes¬ 
tation and [afterwards] the hiding of the whiteness, &c., 
but not the removal of the whiteness, or of the power of 
germination ; because, that is to say, the whiteness of the 
dyed cloth and the germinating power of the roasted 
seed can again be brought out by the processes of the' 
bleacher, &c., [in the case of the dyed cloth], and by the 
will of the Yogiy [the possessor of supernatural powers, in 
the case of the roasted seed], &e.‘ 


h. Having thus disproved the notion that bondage is 
eseential [to man], wishing to disprove also the notion 
that it is the result of some [adherent] came, he rejects 
the [various supposable] causes, viz.. Time, &c. 






II 


^TOTfrr II 
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5T anfrr%7 

'^ 71 II II 


Tin^, M applies Connexion with 

to at!, cannot he the cause time [does bondage befall the soul]; 

of the bondage of a part. . • n i* j ^ 

^ i- because this, all-pervading and eter¬ 
nal, is [eternall)'] associated with all, [and not with those 
alone who are in bondage], 

a. The bondage of man is not caused by time; because 
[if that were the case,] there could be no such separation 
as that of the liberated and unliherated; because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal, is at all times asso¬ 
ciated with all men,‘ [and must, therefore, bring all into 
bondage, if any]. 

^ ^’aj^’fTmSWTTcT II II 


Apli. 13. Nor [does bondage arise] 
om connexion w 
the same [reason], 


rItTc{nnol\rZ ^om Connexion with place, either, for 

cause. 


a. That is to say; bondage does not arise from con¬ 
nexion with place. Why ? ‘ For the same reason,' i.e., for 
that stated in the preceding aphorism, viz., that, since it 
[viz., place] is connected with all men, whether liberated 


nD 


BOOK I., APH. 14. 15 

or not liberated, bondage would [in that case] befall the 
liberated, also.* 

^TTWTcTt II <=18 II 

Aph. 14. Nor [docs the bondage of 
The soul is not kept the soul arise] from its being condi- 
tioned [by its standing among circum¬ 
stances that clog it by limiting it] j 
because that is the fact in regard to [not the soul, but] 
the body. 

a. By ‘ condition ’ wa mean the being in the shape of a 
sort of association. The bondage [of the soul] does not 
arise from that; because that is the property of the body 
[and not of the soul]; because, that is to say, bondage 
might befall even the liberated [which is impossible], if 
that which is the fact in regard to another could occasion 

• the bondage of one quite different.* 

b. But then [some one might say], let this conditioned 
state belong to the soul. On this point [to prevent mis¬ 
takes], he declares 


^ C\ n2» 

II 

' II 
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THE SANKHYA APHOHISMS. 


Aph. 15. Because this soul is 
The soul is absolute. [unassociated with, any conditions or 
circumstances that could serve as its 
bonds, it is] absolute. 

a. The word iti here shows that it [i.e., the assertion 
conveyed in the aphorism] is a reason; the construction 
with the preceding aphorism being this, that, since the 
soul is unassociated, it belongs only to the body to be 
conditioned.^ 

^ ^^TsrT?5Eiv^m^iTO^^'ii sff II 

16. Nor [does the bondage of 
Uhngs'^itfesZt' s^ul arise] from any work; because 
[works are] the property of another 
[viz., the mind], and because it [the bondage] would be* 
eternal,® [if the case were as you imagine]. 


C\ C\ 

“ The commentator Aniruddha omits the final word, JSd. 

8 Professor Wilson’s Dictionary erroneously gives ‘ uninterrupted 
continuance ’ as one of the definitions of atiprasanga ; and that 
definition, in all probability, suggested ‘ eternal ’ to the translator, 
who here had to do with atiprasakti. Near the end of a, in the 
next page but one, atiprasanga is rendered ‘ undue result.’ For the 
synonymous atiprasalcti and atiprasanga, respectively, see Aph. 63, 
with the comment on it, and the comment on Aph. 161, of this Book. 

Colebrooke, on various occasions, represents one or other of these 
terms by ‘wrest,’ ‘ straining a rule,’ 'room for misconstruction,' &c. 
As tecbnioalities, they generally signify ‘illegitimately extended 
application ’ of a canon, notion, or the like. iEd. 
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a. That is to say; moreover, the bondage of the soul 
does not arise from any work, whether enjoined or forbid¬ 
den ; because works are the property of another, i.e., not 
the property of the soul [but of the mind]. And, if, through 
a property of another, the bondage of one quite distinct 
could take place, then bondage might befall even the libe¬ 
rated’, [through some acts of some one else]. 

b. Hut then [some one may say], this objection does not 
apply, if we hold that bondage may arise from the acts of 
the associate" [viz., the mental organ] ; so, with allusion to 
this, he states another reason, ‘and because it would be 
eternal,’ i.e., because bondage, in the shape of connexion 
with pain, would occur [where it docs not,] even in such 
cases as the universal dissolution" [of the phenomenal 
universe, including the mental organ, but not the soul]. 

A i Jt h.Hi 1/ [some one may say], if 

Mats',ahiiMmiisnut bondage, 

shape of connexion with 
pain, belong [not to the soul, but] to 
the mind alone, in accordance with the principle that it 
have the same locus as the works [to which it is due] ; 
and, since it is an established point that pain is an affection 

•N 

2 Upddhi, for which sec p. 53, 1, infra, lid. 
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of the mind, why is bondage [i. e., connexion with pain] 
assumed of the soul, also ? With reference to this doubt, 
he declares [as follows] d 

II II 

'3 

Aph. 17. If it were the property of 
Whrd is to the mill other, then there could not be 

that the bondage muni ^ 

belong. diverse experience. 

a. If bondage, in the shape of connexion with pain, 
were the property of another, i.e., a property of the mind, 
there could be no such thing as diverse experience; there 
could be no such different experience as one man^s ex¬ 
periencing pain, and another man's not; [for, it must be 
remembered, it is not in point of mind, but of smd, that 
men are held, by Kapila, to he numerically different]. 
Therefore, it must be admitted that pain is connected with 
the soul, also. And this [pain that belongs to the soul] 
is in the shape merely of a reflpxion of the pain [that at-* 
taches to its attendant organism]; and this reflexion is of 
its own attendant [organism] only; so that there is no undue 
result" [deducible from our theory]. 


cTT^T: ^F«Trr 

s!> 

II 

%ffr i 
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b. He rejects also the notion that Nature {prakriti) is 
directly the cause of bondage: ^ 


ITTO WTJI «H; II 


Aph. 18. If [you say that the soul’s 
bondage arises] from Nature, as its 
cause, [then I say] ‘ no [because] that, 
also, is a dependent thing. 


Nature is not the 
imniediaie mnse of the 
soul's bondage. 


a. But then [some one may say], let bondage result from 
Nature, as its cause. If you say so, I say ‘no;’ because 
that, also, i.e., Nature, also, is dependent on the conjunction 
which is to be mentioned in the next aphorism; because, 
if it [Nature] were to occasion bondage, even without that 
[conjunction which is next to be mentioned], then bond¬ 
age would occur even in such cases as the universal 
dissolution;* [wlien soul is altogether disconnected from the 
2 )henomenal]. 

nfrrT^^ 

^fcT II 





^ Here and in the comment, I have corrected 


cT^Tftr. 


JSd. 
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h. If the reading [in the aphorism] be nihnndhana ' [in 
the 1st case, and not in the 5th], then the construction will 
be as follows: ‘If [you say that] the bondage is caused 
by Nature/ &e.^ 

c. Therefore, since Nature can he the cause of bondage, 
only as depending on something else [i.e., on the conjunc¬ 
tion to be mentioned in the next aphorism], througli this 
very sort of conjunction [it follows that] the bondage is 
rcflvxional, like the lieat of water due to the conjunction of 
fire / [water being held to be essentially cold, and to seem 
liof, oidy while the boat continues in conjunction with it]. 

d. He establishes his own tenet, while engaged on this 
point, in the very middle* [of his criticisms on erroneous 
notions in regal'd to the matter; for there are more to 
come]: 

'' This is thelec.-tion prefen-ed by AniruJdha and his followers. Ed. 

if 

II 

35T#{T^^f^frr II 
II 

^ Here follows, in the first edition, the particle ^ for which no 
authority has been discovered. The word trauslatiiig it I have re¬ 
tained, but bracketed. Ed. 
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Aph. 19. [But] not without the con* 

What really is ilie junction thereof [i.e., of Nature] is 

relation of its Londaye . , . /. i r- 

to the. sad. there the connexion ot that [i.e., of 

pain] with that [viz., the soul,] whicli is 
ever essentially a pure and free intelligence. 

a. Therefore,* without the conjunction thereof, i.e., with* 
out the conjunction of Nature, there is not, to the soul, 
any connexion with that, i.e., any connexion with bond¬ 
age; but, moreover, just through that [connexion with 
Nature] does bondage take place.“ 

h. In order to suggest the fact that the bondage 
[of the soul] is refloxional [and not inherent in it, either 
essentially or adventitiously], he makes use of the indirect 
expression with a double negative, [^ not without ^]. For, 
if bondage wore producod by the conjunction [of the soul] 
with Nature, as colour is produced by lieating [in the case 
of a jar of black clay, which becomes rod in the baking], 
then, just like that, it would continue even after disjunc¬ 
tion therefrom ; [as the red colour remains in the jar, after 
the fire of the brick-kiln has been extinguished, whereas 
the red colour occasioned in a crj-KStal vase by a China-rose, 
while it occurs not without the China-rose, ceases, on the 
removal thereof]. Hence, as bondage ceases, on the dis¬ 
junction [of the soul] from Nature, the bondage is merely 
reflexional, and neitlier essential [§ 5, b.'] nor adventitious'* 

[§1I.^-]. 


* The Sanskrit word thus rendered was inadvertentl}'-omitted in 
the first edition. Vijniina here supplies the comment. Ed. 

' (TWTf^T ^ 
rT^inr \ ^ cT 

II 
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c. In order that there may not be such an error as that 
of the Vaiseshikas, viz., [the opinion that tliere is] an abso¬ 
lutely real conjunction [of the soul] with pain, he says 
‘ which is ever,’ &c. [§ 19]. That is to say : as the con¬ 
nexion of colour with essentially pure crystal does not take 
place without the conjunction of the China-rose [the hue 
of which, seen athwart the crystal, seems to belong to the 
crystal], just so the connexion of pain with the soul, ever 
essentially pure, &c., could not take place without the con¬ 
junction of some accidental associate; that is to say, pain, 
&c., cannot arise spontaneously,^ [any more than a red 
colour can arise spontaneously in the crystal which is 
essentially pure]. 

d. This has been declared, in the Semra, as follows: 

‘ As the pure crystal is regarded, by people, as red, in con¬ 
sequence of the proximity of something [as a China-rose] 

^ ot -' 

Tn I ^T- 

tTHT ^ f^T 

II 
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that lends its colour, in like manner the supreme soul ^ [is 
regarded as being affected by pain] 


e. In that [aphorism, 19], the perpetual purity means 
the being ever devoid of merit and demerit; the perpetual 
intelligence means the consisting of uninterrupted thought; 
and the perpetual liberatedness means the being ever dis¬ 
sociated from real pain: that is to say, the connexion with 
pain in the shape of a reflemon is not a real bondage,^ [any 
more than the reflexion of the China-rose is a real stain 
in the crystal]. 


/. And so the maker of the aphorism means, that the 
cause of its bondage is just a particular conjunction [§ 19.c.]. 
And now enough as to that point.'* 

g. Now he rejects [§18.rf.] certain causes of [the souhs] 
bondage, preferred by others 


nJ) 

II 


^TTTKTTtR- 

% ^ ^ II 


II 

C\ 
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II ^0 II 

The Vaidntic itinei on Afh. 20. Not from IgnorancOj too, 

thU dismded. ri .1 i>i -r *-11 

^ ^ [does the soul s bondage arisej ; be- 

cause that which is not a reality is not adapted to binding. 

a. The word ‘too’ is used with reference to the previously 
mentioned ‘Time,’ &c.,^ [§ 12, which had been rejected, as 
causes of the bondage, anteecdcutly to the statement, in 
§19, of the received cause]. 

h. Neither, too, does [the soul’s] union with bondage 
result directly from ‘ Ignorance,’as is the opinion of those 
who assert non-duality [or the existence of no reality save 
one (see Vedimta-sara, § 20. 6.)] ; because, since their ‘ Ig¬ 
norance ’ is not a real thing, it is not fit to bind; because, 
that is to say, the binding of any one with a rope merely 
dreamt of was never witnessed.^ 

c. Rut, if ‘Ignorance’ be a reality [as some assert], then 
he declares [as follows] i’* 

II II 

Aph. 21. If it [‘ Ignorance ’] he [as- 
The, Ve.ddnli cannot sorted, by you, to be] a reality, then 

evade the ohjection^imth- ♦ ni n-r 

out stultifying himself, ther© IS an abandonment of the [Ve- 

dantic] tenet, [by you who profess to 
follow the Vedanta]. 


' ^ FT^TW^WTTSlrnrr- 

cT^T "^^ 1 - 

' II 
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a. That is to say: and, if you agree that' Ignorance ’ is 
a reality, then you abandon your own implied dogma [see 
Ny aya Aphorisms I., § 31] of the unreality of ‘ Ignorance‘ 
[and so you stultify yourself]. 

h. He states another objection 

II II 

Aph. 22. And [if you assume ‘ Igno- 
Tiie VMnti cannot rance ’ to be a reality, then] there would 

evadethe ohjeotion^wiih^ , , j,. ,, , p-', , , _ 

out conceding a duality. be a duality, through Itheve being] 

something of a different kind [from 
soul; which you assertcrs of non-duality csaxnot contem¬ 
plate allowing], 

a. That is to say : if ‘ Ignorance ’ is real and without a 
beginning, then it is eternal, and coordinate with Soul; if 
[therefore] it bo not soul, then there is a duality, through 
[there being] something of a different kind [from soul; 
*and this the Vedautis cannot intend to cstablisli]; because 
those followers of the Vedanta, asserting non-duality, hold 
that there is neither a duality through there being some¬ 
thing of the same kind [with soul], nor through there 
being something of a different kind.'* 








^cT II 
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b. He ponders a doubt d 

%tT II II 

Aph. 23. If [the Vedanti alleges, re- 
«%“garding 'Ignorance,’ that] it is in the 
is at once reed and un- shape of both these opposites, [then we 
shall say 'no,’ for the reason to be 
assigned in the next aphorism], 

a. The meaning is: if [the Vedanti says that] ‘Igno¬ 
rance ’ is not real, —else there would be a duality through 
[there being] something of a dift'erent kind [from soul, 
which a follower of the Vedanta cannot allow],—and, 
moreover, it is not unreal, because we experience its 
effects; but it is in the shape of something at once real 
and unreal,'^ [like Plato’s ov koX pt) bv : (see Vedanta- 
Bara, §21)]. 

^ II II 

Aph. 24. [To the suggestion that 
There is no such thing ‘ Ignoranco ’ is at once real and unreal, 

as a t/iing at once real - > « i i • > 

arid unreal we say] ^ TiO j bcoause no such thing 18 

known [as is at once real and unreal.] 

a. That is to say; it is not right to say that ‘ Ignorance ’ 
is at once real and unreal. The reason of this he states 
in the words ‘ because no such thing,’ &c.; because any 
such thing as is at once real and unreal is not known. 


'O Cs. 

II 
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For, in the case of a dispute, it is necessary that there 
should be an example of the thing [i. e. (see Nyaya Apho¬ 
risms, I., § 35), a case in which all parties are agreed that 
the property in dispute is really present]; and, as regards 
your opinion, such is not to be found ; [for, where is there 
anything in regard to which both parties are agreed that 
it is at once real and unreal, as they are agreed that fire 
is to be met with on the culinary hearth P]: such is the 
import.* 

h. Again he ponders a doubt 

II II 

Aph. 25. [Possibly the Vedanti may 
A ijimiiun wheOttrthe remonstrate] ‘ We are not asserters of 

Vedanti ts bound tn a- a- n 

void sei/~coniradiction. any bix CJategories, like the Vaiseshu 
has and others.’ 

a. ‘We are not asserters of a definite set of categories 
[like the Vaiseehikas, who arrange all things under six 
heads, and the Naiyayikas, who arrange them under six¬ 
teen]. Therefore, we hold that there is such a thing, 
unknown though it be [to peoplein general], as ‘Igno¬ 
rance ’ which is at once real and unreal, or [if you prefer 
it], which differs at once from the real and the unreal [see 
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Veddnta-sdra, § 21]; because this is established by proofs,’' 
[Scriptural or otherwise, which are satisfactory to m-s, 
although they may not comply with all the technical requi¬ 
sitions of Gotama’s scheme of argumentative exposition 
(see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 35)]. 

d. By the expression [in the aphorism] ‘ and others ^ are 
meant the Naiydyikas; for the Naiywyika i.s an asserter 
of sixteen categories* [see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 1]. 

c. He confutes* [this pretence of evading the ohjeotioii, 
by disallowing the categories of tho Nyaya] ; 

II II 

Aph. 26. Even although this be not 

The sdf-coniradktory compulsory [that the Categories be 
is aiiooether inadmin' • * , -i • 

siile. ‘ SIX, or sixteen], there is no acceptance 

of the inconsistent; else we come to 
the level of children, and madmen, and the like. 

a. Let there be [accepted] no system of categories [such j 
as that of the Vaiseshika, § 25]; still, since heiny and not- ', 
being are contradictory, it is impossible for disciples to ' 


^f^ii 

* ■qflfTfiT II 
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admit, merely on Your Worship’s assertion, a thing at! 
once real and unreal, which is inconsistent, contrar 3 ' to 
all fitness; otherwise, we might as well accept also the 
self-contradictory assertions of children and the like; 
such is the meaning.’ 

h. Certain heretics [deniers of the authority of the 
Vedas] assert that there exist external objects of momen¬ 
tary duration [individually; each being, however, replaced 
by its facsimile the next instant, so that the uninterrupted 
series of productions becomes something equivalent to 
continuous duration], and that by the influence” of these 
the bondage of the soul [is occasioned]. Tliis he objects 
to, [as follows]: ” 


^' 5 ^^ ^ BH- 

M 

“ Vdmmd, a term which Dr. Ballantyne has rendered variously, in 
divers pass,ages of tlie present work, and also elsewhere. It is well 
defined, in Prof, llenfey’s Sanskrit-UngliA Dictionary: ‘An 
impression remaininf; unconsciously in the mind, from past actions, 
etc., and, by the resulting merit or demerit, producing pleasure or 
pain.” Ed. 

^ II 
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^T^Tf^f^^TxrCin%fTm%TSTO' II II 


The heretical theory of a 
succession of momentary 
objects from alt eternity^ 
ascausiny the souCs hon~ 
dayef rejected. 


Aph. 27. [The bondage] thereof, 
moreover, is not caused by any in¬ 
fluence of objects from all eternity. 


a. ‘Thereof/ i.e., of the soul. An eternal influence of 
objects, an influence of objects the effect of which, in the 
shape of a continued stream, has had no commence¬ 
ment,—not by this, cither, is it possible that the bondage 
[of the soul] has been occasioned: such is the meaning.^ 

b. lie states the reason of this [impossibility] 

W'l' II II 

'‘O 

1 Instead of -f^fV|^eJ5I, Aniruddha has the substantially 
equivalent J. Ed. 

' n 

^ Dr. Ballaiitjne had, most probably by mere oversight, the un¬ 


authorized which I have corrected. The reading 


here followed, is, perhaps, that of Aniruddha. 

is the form of the word recognized by Vijnana; and I know 
of no manuscript warrant for the alteration of it seen in the following 
page, 1,—an extract from his commentary. It is, further, a regular 
derivative, which the other is not, if it is not even unjustified by 
grammatical prescription. Ed. 

•s ... ___ 

6 Aniruddha has ‘ division,’ in place of 

‘ separation.’ Ed, 
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Aph. 28. Also [in my opinion, as 
A thtnff cannnt ad yours, appareiitlyl, between 

the external and the internal there is 
not the relation of influenced and influencer; because 
there is a local separation ; as there is between him that 
stays at Srughna and him that stays at Pataliputra. 

a. In the opinion of these [persons whose theory we are 
at present objecting to], the soul is circumscribed, residing 
entirely within the body; and that which is thus within 
cannot stand in the relation of the influenced and the 
influencer, as regards an external object. Why ? Because 
they are separated in regard to place; like two persons 
the one of whom remains in Srughna and the other in 
Pataliputra: such is the meaning. Because the affection 
which we call ‘influence' (mmnd) is seen only when 
there is conjunction, such as that of madder and the cloth 
to which it gives its coloui'], or that of flowers and the 
flower-basket' [to which they impart their odour.] 

• h. By the word ‘also’ the absence of conjunction 
[between the soul and objects (see § 15)]) &c., which ho 
himself holds, is connected’^ [with the matter of the pre¬ 
sent aphorism]. 

' W cT^T- 

II 

s® nD 

II 
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c. Srughna and Pataliputra [Palibothra, or Patna] are 
two several places far apart.* 

d. Put then [these heretics may reply], ‘ The influence 
of objects [on the soul] may be asserted, because there is 
a contact with the oViject; inasmuch as the soul, according 
to «.s, goes to the place of the object, just as the senses, 
according to Your Worship.’ Therefore he declares [as 
follows] : 

II ii 

Aph. 29. [It is impossible that the 
On tlv! haniical soul’s bondage should arise] from an 

the free, soul rvould fte . ^ ^ ^ j.\ ^ 

edfuali^liaUe to hundai/e. iniluetice reccivcd III tho Same place 
[where the object is; because, in that 
case], there would be no distinction between the tw’o, [the 
bond and the free], 

a. To complete tho sense, we must supply as follows: 
‘ It is impossible that the bondage should arise from an 
influence received in one and the same place with the 
object,’ Wliy.P Because there would be no distinction 
between the two, the soul bound and the soul free; because 
bondage would [in that case] befall the liberated soul, also; 
[the free soul, according to this hypothesis, being just 
as likely to come across objects as any other] : such is 
the meaning.^ 


f^TTO^TT 

I II 
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b. Here he ponders a doubt ;* 

n ?o II 

Aph. 30. If [the heretic, wishing to 
theory, suggests that a differ¬ 
ence between the two cases (see §29) 
does exist] in virtue of the unseen, [i.e,, of merit and 
demerit, then ho will find his answer in the next aphorism]. 

a. That is to say, [the heretic may argue] ; ‘ But then, 
granting that they [the free soul and the bound] are alike 
in respect of their coining into contact with objects, when 
they become conjoined with them in one and the same 
locality; yet the reception of the influence may result merely 
from the force of the unseen, [i.e., from the merit and 
demerit of this or that soul; the soul that is liberated 
alike from merit and demerit being able to encounter, with 
impunity, the object tliat would enchain one diflierentiy 
circumstanced]’: if ^ \this be urged, then we look forward]. 

a. This he disputes,“ [as follows]: 

II II 


' ^ II 

?fiT II 

' II 
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Aph. 31. They cannot stand in 
Each hadt must hear the relation of deserver and bestower, 

iU oivn burden. 

Binco the two do not belong to one 

and the same time. 

a. SincBj in thy opinion, the agent and the patient are 
distinct, and do not belong to the same time [believing, as 
thou heretically dost, not only that objects (sec §26. h.) 
momentarily perish and are replaced, but that the duration 
oi souls, also, is of a like description], there is positively 
no such relation [between the soul at one time and its suc¬ 
cessor at another] as that of deserver and bestower [or 
transmitter of its merits or demerits] ; because it is impos¬ 
sible that there should be an influence of objects [§ 27] 
taking effect on a patient [say, the soul of to-day], occa¬ 
sioned by the ^unseen ’ [merit or demerit] belonging to 
an agent [say, the soul of yesterday, which, on the hypo¬ 
thesis in question, is a numerically diflerent individual] : 
such is the meaning.^ 

b. lie ponders a doubt:® 

%rr II II 

•'ft \ 

ytp/i, 32. If [the heretic suggests 
irfcMfr merit may, or [he casc is like that of the cere- 

tnat/ nut., he %vipiite(L -• 

■monies in regard to a son, Ltlien he 
will find his reply by looking forward]. 

a. But then [the heretic, admitting the principle that 
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the merit or demerit of an act belongs entirely to the 
agent, may urge that], as the son is benefited by ceremonies 
in regard to a son, such as that [ceremony (see Colebrooke’s 
‘ Hindu Law,’ Vol. HI., p. 104) celebrated] in anticipation 
of conception, which [no doubt] belongs to the father 
[who performs the ceremonies, to propitiate the gods], in 
like manner there may be an influence of objects on the 
experiencer [say, the soul of to-day], through the ‘ unseen’ 
[merit or demerit] that belongs even to a different subject 
[say, the soul of yesterday] : such is the meaning' [of the 
heretic]. 

b. He refutes this, by showing that the illustration is 
not a fact 

^Tr% ff fWK ^ TTHTVT^TTf^- 

II 

Aj)h. 33. [Your illustration proves 
. This will not help the nothing ;] for, in that case, there is no 
one permanent soul which could be 
consecrated by the ceremonies in anticipation of concep¬ 
tion, &c. 

a. ‘ In that case,’ i.e., on thy theory, too, the benefit of 

sD 

' II 

Aniruddha has • and Dr. Ballan- 

tyne’s rendering enits it. lEd. 

A common reading, hut inferior, is 
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the soiij by [means of the performance of] ^ the ceremonies in 
anticipation of conception, &c., could not take place; ‘ for,^ 
i. e,, because, on that theory, there is not one [self-identi¬ 
cal] soul, continuing from the [time of] conception to 
birth, which could be consecrated [by the ceremonies in 
question], so as to be a lit subject for the duties that per¬ 
tain to the time subsequent to birth [such as the investiture 
with the sacred thread, for which the young Brahman 
would not be a fit subject, if the cei’emonies in anticipation 
of his conception had been omitted] : and thus your illus¬ 
tration is not a real one,'*' [on your own theory: it is not a 
thing that you can assert as a fact]. 

h. And, according to my theory, also, your illustration 
is not a fact; seeing that it is possible that the benefit to 
the son should arise from the ‘ unseen ’ [merit] deposited 
in the son by means of the ceremony regarding the son: 
for it is an implied tenet [of my school], that it [the soul] 
is permanent [in its self-identity]; and there is the injunc¬ 
tion’* [of Manu, (Ch. II., v. 26), with regard to the cere^ 
monies in question, which proceeds on the same grounds], 

1 The brackets are of my inserting, 'Ed. 
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c. Some other heretic may encounter usj on the strength 
of [the argument here next stated, viz.,] ‘ But then, since 
bondage, also, [like everything else] is momentary, let 
this bondage have nothing determinate for its cause, or 
nothing at all for its cause,’’ [which view of matters is 
propounded in the next aphorism] : 

98 II 

Aph. 34. Since there is no such 
Whether londaffe may thing as a permanent result [on the 
reiptire no came. heretical view], the momentariness [of 

bondage, also, is to be admitted]. 

a. ‘ Of bondage ’; this must be supplied, [to complete 
the aphorism].* 

b. And thus the point relied on is, that it [i. 0 ., bondage] 
have no cause at all. And so this is the application [of 
the argument, viz.]: 

(1) Bondage, &c., is momentary; 

(2) Because it exists, 

(3) [Everything that exists is momentary,] as 
the apex of the lamp-flame, or the like.® 


•tt- 

II 

' II 

' <T^T I OTT 

%f^ll 
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c. And [continues the heretic,] this [reason, viz.,'exist¬ 
ence ^] does not extend unduly '■ [as you may object,] to the 
case of a jar, or the like ; because that, also [in iny opinion], 
is like the subject in dispute, [in being momentary]. 
This [in fact] is precisely what is asserted in the ex¬ 
pression, ' since there is no such thing as a permanent 
result[§34]. 

d. He objects’* [to this heretical view] ; 

^ II n 

Aph. 86. No, [things are not mo- 
T/ie /hot of reco(/ni~ mciitary in their duration] ; for the 

tion proves that tkinos , -. « , , . , , 

are 7uit momenturi/. absurdity 01 this IS proved by recog¬ 
nition. 

a. That is to say: nothing is momentary; because tho 
absurdity of its being momentary follows from the opposite 
argument [to that under § 34. h,\ taken from such facts 
of recognition as, ‘ what I saw, that same do I touch,’ 
[an alignment which may be stated as follows], viz.: 

(1) Bondage, &c., is permanent; 

(2) Because it exists, 


1 Vyahhich&ra is the expressiou here paraphrased. In this work 
and others, the translator has given it many meanings ; and so has 
Colebrooke, who renders it, in various contexts, by ‘ contradiction,’ 
‘ derogation,’ ' failure,’ ‘ impossibility,' ‘ unoperativeness,’ &o. As a 
logical technicality, it denotes the presentation of the reason, or middle 
term, unaccompanied by the major term. Hd. 

' II 
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(3) [Everything that exists is permanent,] as a 
jar, or the like.^ 

II II 


nai things ar. mo- [things are not _ mo- 

uientury is cuniradicie.d mentary;] becauso this is contradicted 

hn ‘Scripture and rm' i o * ^ t i 

toning. by ocnpture and by reasoning. 

a. That is to say ; nothing is momentary ; because the 
general principle, that the whole world, consisting of 
effects and causes, is momentary, is contradicted by such 
texts as this, viz., ‘[All] this, O ingenuous one, was 
antecedently existing,’ and by such Scriptural and other 
arguments as this, viz., ‘ How should what exists proceed 
from the non-existent 




The heretic’s illustra¬ 
tion is not a iruLk. 


Aph. 37. And [wo reject the argu¬ 
ment of this heretic;] because his 
instance is not a fact. 


‘ ^wm 

imt «- 

II 
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a. That is to say; the general principle of the momen¬ 
tariness [of all thing.s] is denied; because this momentary 
character does not [in fact] belong to the apex of the 
lamp-flame, &;o., the instance [on which thou, heretic, 
dost ground thy generalization, (§ 34. i.)]. Moreover, thou 
quite errest in regard to momentariness, in that instance, 
from not taking account of the minute and numerous 
instants [really included in a duration which seems to thee 
momentary]: such is the import. * 


b. Moreover, if the momentary dura- 
Tf things were mmien- tion, ttc., [of things] be asserted, then 
there can be no such thing as the re- 
lation of cause and effect, in the case 
of the earth and the jar, and the like. 
And you must not say that there ‘is no sucli thing as that 
[relation of cause and effect]; because it is proved to be a 
reality by the fact that, otherwise, there would be no such 
thing as the efforts of him who desires an effect, [and 
who, therefore, sets in operation the causes adapted to its 
production]. With reference to this, he declares [as 
follows] 



i» ?b it 


^ Cs. 

I TT ^ ?=rT^ ^ ?frr 

^rar cT%t- 

II 
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Aph. 38. It is not between two things 
The carnal relation is coming simultaneouslv into existence, 

not between tJdnns that ^ i- n “ i £v> . 

ai'ise siniuttuneously, 1*110 rolflrtioii OI C^USO 3<IlCl OilGCu 

exists. 

a. Let us ask, does the relation of product and [material] 
cause exist between the earth and the jar, as simultaneously 
coming into [their supposed momentary] existence, or as 
successive ? Not the first; because there is nothing to 
lead to such an inference, and because we should not [in 
that case] find the man, who wants a jar, operating with 
earth, &c., [with a view to the jar’s suhsequent production]. 
Neither is it the last; in regard to which he declares [as 
follows] d 

^irTT^T>TTfr II II 

Aph. 39. Because, when the antece- 
Aproiiict cannot suT- (}eparts, the Consequent is unfit 

^txve its substantial vattse, . ^ ^ , . -i 

[to arise, and survive itj. 

a. The relation of cause and effect is, further, inconsis¬ 
tent with the theory of the momentary duration of things ; 
because, at the time when the antecedent, i. e., the cause, 
departs, the consequent, i.e., the product, is ‘ unfit,’ i.e., is 
not competent to arise; because, that is to say, a product 
is cognized only by its inhering in [and being substan¬ 
tially identical with, however formally different from,] its 


II 
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substantial cause,' [and is incapable, therefore, of sur¬ 
viving it]. 

b. With reference to this same [topic, viz., the] substan¬ 
tial cause, he mentions another [the converse] objection^ 
[to the theory of the momentary duration of things] ; 

^ II » 

A 2 )h. 40. Moreover, not [on the 
ThecoeocisiencBo/Mb- theory of the momentary duration of 
stance and product ts things, Can there be such a relation as 

impossible^ ij thiiiys be & » 

momeniary. that of cause and eflect] ; because, while 

the one [the antecedent] exists, the 
other [the consequent] is incompatible, because the two 
keep always asunder.® 

a. To complete [the aphorism], we must say, ‘ moreover, 
[on the theory objected to], there can be no such relation^ 
as that of cause and effect; because, at the time when the 
antecedent exists, the consequent cannot coexist with it, 
the two being mutually exclusive.' ^ The two suggesters 
of the relation of cause and effect, in product and sub 


II 

8 For vyahhichara, the word used in the original, see 1, at p. 38, 
supra. Ed. 

* Here again occurs, in the Sanskrit, the term vyahhichara. Ed. 
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stance/ are (1) this concomitancy of affirmatives, that, 
while the product exists, the substance thereof exists, and 
(2) this concomitancy of negatives,that, when the sub¬ 
stance no longer exists, the product no longer exists ; and 
these two [conditions, on your theory] cannot be ; because, 
since things [in your opinion,] are momentary in their 
duration, the two [viz., the substance and the product], 
inasmuch as they are antecedent and consequent,® belong 
to opposite times,^ [and cannot, therefore, coexist; for the 
product, according to you, does not come into existence 
until its substance has perished, which is contrary to the 
nature of the causal relation just defined], 

b. But then, [the heretic may say, do not let the co¬ 
existence of substance and product be insisted upon, as 
indispensable to the causal relation between the two, but] 
‘ let the nature of a cause belong to the substantial cause, 





‘ I have inserted the wor 

(is * 

it 

1 product and substance.’ Ed. 


2 The original dual of ‘ concoroitancj of aIHrmatives ’ and ‘ con¬ 
comitancy of negatives ’ is anwayaeyatireTcau. For other English 
equivalents of this term, occurring in the singular number, see 
Book VI., Aph. 15 and 63. ISA. 

2 ‘ Antecedent and consequent ’ render's kramiha, translated ‘ suc¬ 
cessive ’ in Aph. 38, a, at p. 41, supra. Ed. 

rf I 
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as it belongs to the imtrumental cause, in respect merely of 
its antecedence ' To this he replies 

7r II iic| II 

C\ 

Apli. 41. If there were merely an- 
Aniea-demeiotluiprn- tecedencc, then there would be no deter- 
mination [of a substantial or material 
strument. caiise, as distinguished from an instru¬ 

mental cause]. 

a. And it could not be determined that this was the 
substance [of this or that product], on the granting of 
nothing more than its antecedenGe [to the product] ; because 
antecedence constitutes no distinction between it and the 
instrumental causes ; for, [as we need scarcely remind you], 
that there is a distinction between instrumental and sub¬ 
stantial causes, the whole world is agreed: such is the 
meaning.^ 

b. Other heretics say: ' Since no- 
The question wMiier thing [really] exists, except Thought, 

atiylhiiM exists besides , n , • . 

7'/:ouqbi neither does Bondage; just as the 

things of a dream [have no real exist- 
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ence]. Therefore it has no cause; for it is absolutely false.' 
He rejects the opinion of these^ [heretics] : 

H II a 


Aph. 42. Not Thought alone exists ; 

We have the evidence ’a* /> 

of Intuition for the K^k- DGCilUSG thGFC IS tllG intuitlOIl 01 tllG 

ternal^ as well as for the external 
luternaL 


a. That is to say ; the reality is not Thought alone; be¬ 
cause external objects, also, are proved to exist, just as 
Thought is, by intuition." 

h. But then [these heretics may rejoin], 'From the 
example of intuitive perception in dreams [see Butler’s 
‘Analogy,’ Part I., Ch, I.], we find this [your supposed 
evidence of objective reality] to exist, even in the absence 
of objects!’ To this he replies; “ 

rift II 8^ II 

Aph. 43. Then, since, if the one ' 
The. denial of the M- does iiot exist, the other does not exist, 

terrml amounta to Ni- . • , r- • 

hilism. there is a void, [i.e., nothing exists 

at all]. 


^ ^cTTTT^T- 

II 

ct^RT^f^ftfcT I (T^lf « 
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a. That is to say : if external things do not exist, then 
a mere t'oid offers itself. Why ? Because, if the external 
does not exist, then thought does not exist; for it is in¬ 
tuition that proves the objective; and, if the intuition of 
the external did not establish the objective, then the 
intuition of thought, also, would not establish [the existence 
of] thought.* 

h. ‘ Tlien let the reality be a mere void ; and, therefore, 
the searching for the cause of Bondage is unfitting, just 
became a void is all:’ with such a proposal [as recorded 
in the next aphorism] does [some one who may claim the 
title of] the very crest-gem of the heretics rise up in 
opposition: ® 

'5?^ II 88 II 


The heretic goc$ the 
lenjjih of amirtiny sheer 
Nihilism. 


Aph. 44. The reality is a void: what 
is perishes; because to perish is the 
habit of things* 
a. The void alone [says this prince of heretics, or the 
fact that nothing exists at all] is the reality, [or the only 


' frft I I 

frnftr ^TV^f^fcT II 

“ W Ciff 

>5 ^ C\ 

II 
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truth]. Since everything that exists perishes, and that 
which is perishable is false, as is a dream, therefore, as of 
all things the beginnings and endings are merely nonenti¬ 
ties, Bondage, &c., in the midst [of any beginning and end¬ 
ing], has merely a momentary existence,—is phenomenal, 
and not real. Therefore, ivlio can be bound by what? 
This [question] is what we rest upon. The reason assigned 
for the perishableness of whatever exists is, ‘ because to 


perish is the habit of things; ’ because to perish is the 
very nature of things : but nothing continues, after quitting 
its own nature; [so that nothing could continue, if it ceased 


to perish] : such is the meaning.^ 
b. lie rejects^ [this heretical view] : 


Nthihsm dented; as Aph. 45. This is a mere counter- 

tne tndimn'piiitlc m ■* 

destruotiUo. assortioii of unintelligent persons. 

• a. ‘ Oi unintelligent persons,’ i.e., of blockheads, this 
is ‘a mere counter-assertion,’ i.e., a mere idle counter¬ 
assertion, that a thing must needs be perishable, became it 


^ I sftT 

C\ N 

.* II 
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exkts; [and sucli an assertion is idle,] because things that 
are not made up of parts, since there is no cause of the 
destruction of such things, cannot perish.* 

b. [But] what need of many words ? It is not the fact, 
that even products perish; [for] just as, by the cognition 
that ‘the jar is old ’ [we mean that it has passed from the 
condition of new to that of old], so, too, by such a cognition 
os this, that ‘the jar has passed away,' it is settled only 
that the jar, or the like, is in the condition of having passed 
away.^ 

c. He states another objection® [to the heretical view] ; 

Aph. 46. Moreover, this [nihilistic 

NihilisTn is open io • . • i . i i 

the scivie ohJecHons (xs tuCOry IS Iiot & ri^ut 0H6j ^ DCC&tl86 it 

same fortune as both the views 
[which were confuted just before]. 

tltr ^ ^TSeft^ 

^T^TrftrTT^^RT rr^ 

ftet: II 



* Aniruddha, according to the MSS. which 1 have Been, reads 

Ed. 
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a. This view, moreover 44], is not a good one; 
because it has the same fortune as, i. e., is open to similar 
reasons for rejection as, the theory that external things 
are momentary 26. 6.], and as the theory that nothing 
exists besides Thought [§ 41. li]. The reason for the 
rejection of the theory that things are momentary in their 
duration, viz. [as stated in § 35], the fact of recognition, &c., 
[which is, at least, as little consistent with Nihilism as it 
is with the momentary duration of things], and the reason 
for the rejection of the theory that nothing exists besides 
Thought, viz. [as stated in ^ 42], the intuition of the ex¬ 
ternal, &c., apply equally here [in the case of Nihilism]: 
such is the import.' 

h. Moreover, as for the opinion which is accepted by 
these [heretics], viz., 'Let the mere void [of absolute 
nonentity] bo the souTs aim [and summum ionwm], since 
herein consist at once the cessation of pain [which cannot 
continue, when there is absolutely nothing'], and also the 
means thereof [since there can be no further means re¬ 
quired for the removal of anything, if it be settled that 
the thing positively does not exist],’ this, too, can hardly 
be : so he declares [as follows] 

flTTR fTrr II 

' rfl^nV^rRT ^ 

Cs 'O 'O 'A \ 

TfiTrETTf II 
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II II 

s!) 


The soul’s aim is not 
annihilation. 


Aph. 47. In neither way [whether as 
a means, or as an end,] is this [anni¬ 
hilation] the soul's aim. 


a. ‘ Let the void [of mere nonentity] be the soul's aim, 
whether as consisting in the cessation of pain, or as pre¬ 
senting the means for the cessation of pain,’ [says the 
heretic. And this cannot be; because the [whole] world 
agrees, that the aim of the soul consists in the joys, &c., 
that shall abide m it; that is to say, because [they hold, 
while] you do not hold, that there is a permanent soul, 
[ (see § 33) in respect of which the liberation or beatifica¬ 
tion would be possible, or even prcdicable].’ 

h. Now [certain] other things, also, entertained, as 
causes of [the soul’s] bondage, by [imperfectly instructed] 
believers, remaining over and above those [proposed by 
unbelievers, aud] already rejected, are to be set aside •} 

II II 

Aph. 48. Not from any kind of 
that the soul gets into motion [such as its entrance into a 
bundays. body, does the soul's bondage result]. 


^ I rTH n ^rf>r- 
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a. ‘Bondage’ [required to complete the aphorism] is 
understood from the topic * [of discussion]. 

h. The meaning is, that the soul’s bondage, moreover, 
does not result from any sort of motion, in the shape, for 
instance, of its entrance into a body.^ 

c. He states a reason for this 

fT^^TrT II II 

Aph. 49. Because this is impossible 

wiiatis aM-pert’adtng is inactive, [or, in other words, 

does not change place. 

without motion], 

a. That is to say: because this is impossible, i.e., motion 
is impossible, in the case of the soul, which is inactive, 
[because] all-pervading, [and, therefore, incapable of 
changing its place].^ 

b. But then [the objector may say], ‘ Since, in the 
books of Scripture and of law, we hear of its goinff and 
coming into this world and the other world, let soul be 
[not all-pervading, as you allege, but] merely limited [in 
its extent] : and to this effect, also, is the text, ‘ Of the size 


‘ II 

^ II 

* II 

II 
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of the thumb is the soul, the inner spirit,’ and the like : * 
[but] this conjecture he repels 

IIMOII 

Jph. 50, [We cannot admit that the 

Were the soul Hmiled. i • 4 .i_ xi. n J' . T 

it might he perishable. soul IS other than all-pervading ; be- 

cause] by its being limited, since it 
would come under the same conditions as jars, &o., there 
would be a contradiction to our tenet [of its imperishable¬ 
ness]. 

a. That is to say; and, if the soul were admitted to be, 
like a jar, or the like, limited, i.o. circumscribed [in di¬ 
mension], then, since it would resemble a jar, or the like, 
in being made up of parts, and [hence] in being perish¬ 
able, &c., tliis would be contrary to our settled principle,® 
[that the soul is imperishable], 

h. lie now justifies the text [see § 49. h.] referring to 
the moiion* [of the soul, by showing that the motion is 
not really of the soul, but of an accessory] : 

1 Swetdsieatara XIpantshad, iii., 13. Ed. 









II 
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II II 

'O '3 N 

Aph. 51. The text regarding the 

Soul movies not, any j* r /. n . r 

more tiixin Space. motion [ot the soulj, moreovoi’, IS [ap¬ 

plicable, only] because of the junction 
oi Wi attendant as in the case of the Ether [or Space, 
which moves not, though we talk of the space enclosed in 
a jar, as moving with the jar], 

a. Since there are such proofs of the soul’s unlimited¬ 
ness, as the declaration that ‘ It is eternal, omnipresent, 
permanent,’^ the text* regarding its motion is to be explained 
as having reference to a movement pertaining [not to the 
soul, but] to an attendant; for there is the text, ‘As the 
Ether [or space] included in a jar, when the jar is removed, 
[in this case] thoybr may be removed, but not the space; 
and in like manner is the soul, which is like the sky, 
[incapable of being moved]’;* and because we may con¬ 
clude that the motion [erroneously supposed to belong to 
the soul (49. i.),] belongs to A5/<!^r(?[soc Vedanta AphoHums, 
Part I., §4. from such maxims^ as this, that ‘ Nature 
does the works the fruits of which arc blissful or baneful; 


1 often, below, ‘ investment ’ and ‘ adjunct.’ JSd. 

^ Hhagavad-gitd, ii., 24. Jld. 

3 ‘ Text ’ and ‘ maxim ’ are here meant to represent imti and 
smriti, taken in their more limited senses. Elsewhere the translator 
has, for the same terms, in wider acceptations, ‘ books of Scripture 
and of law,’ &c. The first is ‘revealed law,’ the Vedas; the second, 
‘ memorial law,’ or a code of such law, as the Mdnava, and al.so any 
composition of a man reputed to be inspired. Both are held to have 
originated from a superhuman source; but only the former is regarded 
as preserving the very woi'ds of revelation, JSd. 

* The anacoluthism observable in the translation follows that of 
the original, with reference to which see the InducJie Studien, 
vol. ii., p. 61. 
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and it is wilful Nature that, in the three worlds, reaps 
these ’: such is the import.' “ 

b. It has already been denied [§ 16] that the bondage [of 
the soul] is occasioned by works, in the shape either of 
enjoined or of forbidden actions. Now be declares that 
the bondage, moreover, does not arise from the ' unseen ’ 
[merit or demerit] resulting therefrom 

^ II II 

s 

Aph, 52. Nor, moreover, [does the 

The hmidaffe of {he bondage of the soul result from the 
soul is no result of a)ty », ^ • • -i i 

merit or demerit. merit or dement arisingj from works; 

because these belong not thereto. 

a. That is to say: the bondage of the soul does not 
arise directly from the ' unseen ’ [merit or demerit] occa- 

* fTTRi: TTTTT%=rT- 

I ^ i 

-.3 \ 

cT^^fT ^THtTT I 

2 Por another rendering, see my translation of the Rational 
Refutation, &c., p. 67. Rd- 

' -qlj 

fTTO^cr: I ^ ^ 

II 
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sioned by workad Why ? Because this is no property 
thereof, i.e., because this [merit or demerit (see § 16. «.)] is 
no property of the soul.® 

h. But then [some one may say], ‘ Let it be that the 
bondage resulting from the *^ 008660 ,’ i.e., the merit [or 
demerit] even of another, should attach to a different per¬ 
son whereupon he declares [as follows] 

II II' 

Aph. 53. If the case were otherwise 

Else, bondage might [than as I sayl, then it [the bondage of 
cltn^ even io the einanci' . n • / T •» i r 

pated. the souij mif^ht extend unduly, [even 

to the emanciijatod]. 

a. That is to say; if the ca.se were otherwise, if bondage 
and its cause were under other conditions [than we have 
declared them to be], then there might be an undue exten¬ 
sion ; bondage would befall oven the emancipated,® [for the 
same reasons as those stated under ' 5 I 6 . «.]. 


1 Dr. Ballantyne should have taken ‘ unseen ’ and ‘ works ’ as in 
apposition, and should have made the former explanatory of the latter. 
Clearer than his original, and yielding substantially his sense, is the 
gloss of Vedanti Mahadeva : 

* Aniruddha transposes Aphorisms 53 and 54. tEd. 

' sfcTinFr- 

nD 
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b. What need of so much [prolixity] ? He states a 
general objection why the bondage of soul cannot result 
from any one or other [of these causes], beginning with 
its essence [see § 6. i.], and ending with its [supposed] 
works [see §16]; inasmuch as it is contrary to Scripture,* 
[that any one of those should be the cause] ; 

II II 

Aph. 54. And this [opinion, that the 
A Single temt of Scnp- irjonduge of the soul urises from any of 

iur6 ufisets., er^ualti/y all ® ^ , 

the heretkai noii<,m uf those causes alleged by the heretics,] is 
juge. contrary to such texts as the one that 

declares it [the soul] to be without 
qualities : and so much for that point. 

a. And, if the bondage of the soul arose from any one 
or other of those [supposed causes already treated of,] 
among which its essential character [§ 6. A] is the first/ 
this would be contradictory to such texts as, ^ Witness, 
intelligent, alone, and without the [three] qualities [is 
the soul;’^ such is the meaning.* 

b. The expression 'and so much for that point' means, 

f^(T JRTVTTTin II 

- Swetdswatara Upanishad, vi., 11. JJjd. 
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that the investigation of the cause of the bondage [of the 
soul] here closes.^ 

0 . The case, then, stands thus: since [all] other [theories] 
are overthrown by the declaratory aphorisms, ‘ There 
would be no fitness in the enjoining ’ [see § 7], &c., it is 
ascertained that the immediate cause of the bondage 
[of the soul] is just the conjunction of Nature and of the 
soul.^ 

d. But then, in that case, [some one raa)’ say], this con¬ 
junction of Nature and of the soul [§ 54. c.], whether it be 
essential, or adventitiously caused by Time or something 
else [§ 5. 6.], must occasion the bondage oven of the eman¬ 
cipated. Having pondered tiiis doubt, he disposes of it [as 
follows] ;■'* 

II MM II 

Aph, 55. Moreover, the conjunction 
Hnw ikf. trm cause of thereof docs iiot, through nou-discrimi- 

lomkhie affects not the . , r- \ ;> i 

nation, take place [in the case ol the 
emancipated]; nor is there a parity, 

' II 

II 

TTT^^ II 

^ fhe reading which I find in MSS, of Aniruddha, 

seems to be indefensible. Ed. 
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[in this respect, between the emancipated and the uneman¬ 
cipated]. 

a. ‘The conjunction thereof/ i.e., the conjunction of 
Natui’e and of the soul; this conjunction, moreover, does 
not take place again ‘through non-discrimination/ i.e., 
through the want of a discrimination [between Nature and 
soul] in the emancipated, [who do discriminate, and who 
thus avoid the conjunction which others, failing to dis¬ 
criminate, incur, and thus fall into bondage] : such is the 
meaning. And thus the emancipated and the bound are 
not on a level, [under the circumstances stated at § 54. c.] : 
such is the import.’ 

II II 

Aph. 56. Bondage arises from the 

The true causa of bond’ ^ .. .. ♦ , 

in other 'words, error [ot iiot <li8cnminating between 
^n-disorimination. Nature and soul], 

a. Having tlius declared the cause of that [bondage] 

‘ riwr: 

xm: i 

’ These words, a bad reading of the 24th Aphorism of Book III,, 
were pointed out, by me, as having, with the sentence of comment 
attached to them, no place here; and Dr. Ballantyne, when he re¬ 
published the Sankhya Aphorisms in the Bibliotheca Indica, omitted 
them. Hence the brackets now inserted, and ray alteration of the 
numbering of the Aphorisms throughout the remainder of Book I. 
Ed. 
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which is to be got rid of, he declares the means of getting 
rid of it d] 



Aph. 56. The removal of it is to be 

Nm-diBcrimiimiion w ^ . i , , . , 

reinovulih hy discrimi^ ettected by thc necessary means, just 
nation alone. darkness. 

a. The necessary means, established throughout the world, 
in such cases as ‘ shell-silver ’ [i.e., a pearl-oyster-shell mis¬ 
taken for silver], viz., the immediacy of discritnination, by 
this alone is 'its removal,^ i.e., the removal of the non-dis¬ 
crimination [between Nature and soul], to be effected, and 
not by ivorhs, or the like: such is the meaning: just as 
darkness, the dark, is removed by light alone,^ [and by no 
other means]. 

b. ‘ But then [some one may say], if merely the non- 
•discrimination of Nature and soul be, through the conjunc¬ 
tion [of the two, consequent on the want of discrimination], 
the cause of bondage, and if merclj' the discrimination of 
the two be the cause of liberation, then there would be 
liberation, even while there remained the conceit of [one’s 
possessing] a body, &c.; and this is contrary to Scripture, 


II] 
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to the institutes of law, and to sound reasoning/ To this 
he replies / 

fT15T^ IMS II 

Aph. 57. Since the non-discrimina- 
t/k di,c.nmmMian of tion of Other things [froin soul] results 
Nature, as other than from the non-discriminatiou of Nature 

$nut^ involt'Hs all ais- • p i * 'ii 

crimination. [from soul], the cossation of this Will 

take place, on the cessation of that 
[from which it results]. 

a. By reason of the non-discrimination of Nature from 
the soul, what non-discrimination of other things there is, 
such as the non-discrimination of the understanding [as 
something other than the soul], iMs necessarily ceases, on 
the cessation of the non-discrimination of Nature ; because, 
when the non-discrimination of the understanding, for 
example, [as something other than soul,] does occur, it is^ 
based on the non-discrimination [from soul] of that cause 
to which there is none antecedent [viz., Nature]; since 
the non-discrimination of an effect [and the ‘ under¬ 
standing’ is an effect or product of Nature,] is, itself, an 
effect,^ [and will, of course, cease, with the cessation of its 
cause]. 


V .9 ^ nO 
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b. The state of the case is this: as, when the soul has 
been discriminated from the ioefy, it is impossible but that 
it should be discriminated from the colour and other [pro¬ 
perties], the effects of the body, [which is the substantial 
cause of its own properties]; so, by parity of reasoning, 
from the departure of the cause, when soul, in its charac¬ 
ter of unalterahleness, &c., has been discriminated from 
Nature, it is impossible that there should remain a conceit 
of [the soul’s being any of] the products thereof [i. e., 
of Nature], such as the ‘ understanding,’ and the like, 
which have the character of being modifications^ [of primal 
Nature, while the soul, on the other hand, is a thing un¬ 
alterable]. 

c. But then [some one may say], ‘What proof is there 
that there is a conceit [entertained by people in general,] 
of a Nature [or i)rimal principle] different from the conceit 
of an ‘understanding,’ &c., [which, you tell us, are products 
of this supposed first principle] ? For all the various con- 
•ceits [that the soul falls into], such as, ‘ I am ignorant,’ and 

so on, can be accounted for on the ground simply of an 
‘understanding,’ &c., [without postulating a primal Nature 
which is to assume the shaije of an * understanding,’ &c.] 
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well, if any one says this, I reply, ‘ no because, unless 
there were such a thing as Nature, we could not account 
for such conceits as the following, viz., ‘ Having died, 
having died, again, when there is a creation, let me be a 
denizen of Paradise, and not of hellbecause no products, 
such as the ‘ understanding,’ when they have perished, can 
be created anew,^ [any more than a gold-bracelet, melted 
down, can be reproduced, though another like it may be 
produced from the materials]. 


TKa tiouVfi ctivfoundimj 
iti^el/ with Nalure is lo¬ 
gically antecedent to its 
confounding itself milt 
anything e/ae. 


d. Moreover, it is inadmissible to 
say that men’s conceit of [the identity 
of themselves with their] ‘ understand¬ 
ing,’ &o., is [the pritmru cause of the 
soul’s bondage, and is] not preceded by 
anything; because ‘understanding’ and the rest [as you 
will not deny] are effects. Now, while it is to be expected 
that there should be some predetermining agency to esta¬ 
blish a conceit of [ownership in, or of one’s identity with,] 
any effects, it is clear that it is u conceit of [ownershipf 
&c.,] in respect of the came, and nothing else, that must 
be the predetermining agency: for wo see this in ordinary 
life; and our theories are bound to conform [deferentially] 
to experience. For [to explain,] we see, in ordinary life, 
that the conceit of [the ownership of] the grain, &c., pro- 


^ ^ 5 ?: 
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dticed bv a field, results from the conceit of [the ownership 
of] the field; and, from the conceit of [the ownership of] 
gold, the conceit of [the ownership of] the bracelets, or 
other tilings, formed of that gold; and, by the removal of 
these [i. e., the removal of the logically antecedent con¬ 
ceits, that the field, or the gold, is one’s property], there 
is the removal of those,^ [i. e., the removal of the conceits 
that the grain, &o., and that the bracelets, &c., the corres¬ 
ponding products or effects of the field and of the gold, 
are one’s property: and so the soul will cease to confound 
itself with the ' understanding,’ when it ceases to confound 
itself with Nature, of which the ‘ understanding ’ is held 
to be a product]. 

e. [And, if it be supposed that we thus lay ourselves 
open to the charge of a regresmn in wfntitum, seeing that, 
whatever we may assign us tha first cause, we may, on our 
own principles, be asked what was the ‘ predetermining 
agency’ in regard to it; or if it be supposed that we are 
fhargeablo with reasoning in a circle, when we hold that 
the soul’s confounding itself with Nature is the cause of 

i ff 
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its continuing so to confound itself, and its continuing so to 
confound itself is, reciprocally, the cause why it confounds 
itself; we reply, that] there is no occasion to look for any 
other ' predetermining agency,' in the case of the conceit 
of [the identity of the soul with] Nature, or in the case of 
the self-continuance^ thereof, [i.e., of that error of con¬ 
founding one’s self with Nature]; because [these two are 
alike] without antecedent, like seed and sprout,* [of which 
it is needless to ask which is the first; the old puzzle, 
‘ which was first, the acorn, or the oak ? ’ being a frivolous 
question], 

/. But then [some one may say], if we admit the soul’s 
bondage [at one time], and its freedom [at another], and 
its discrimination [at one time], and its non-discrimination 
[at another], then this is in contradiction to the assertion 
[in § 19], that it is ‘ ever essentially a pure and free intelli¬ 
gence and it is in contradiction to such texts as this, 
viz., ‘ The absolute truth is this, that neither is there 
destruction [of the soul], nor production [of it]; nor is it 
bound, nor is it an eftecter [of any work], nor is it desirous 
of liberation, nor is it, indeed, liherated; [seeing that that 
cannot desire or obtain liberation, which was never bomdy^ 
This [charge of inconsistency] he repels ■.* 


1 To render vdsdna, on which see 2, at p. 29, supra. Ed, 

3 Amrilatimdu TJpanishad, v. 10. See Dr. Albrecht Weber’s 
Indisclic Siudicii, vol, ii., p. 61, note 2. Ed. 
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^ ^ II Mb II 

Aph. 58. It is merely verbal, and 

soht ^relTverfal^^ ^ SO-callod bondage of 

the soul]; since it [the bondage] renides 
in the mind, [and not in the soul]. 

a. That is to say: since bondage, &c., all reside only in 
the mind [and not in the soul], all this, as regards the soul, 
is merely verbal, i. e., it is vox et praeterea nihil; be¬ 
cause is is merely a reflexion, like the redness of [pellucid] 
crystal [when a Ohina-rose is near it], but not a reality, 
with no false imputation, like the redness of the China- 
rose itself. Hence there is no contradiction to what had 
been said before, [as the objector (under § 57. /.) would 
insinuate] : such is the state of the case.^ 

--------- 

cTT ilftilTfcT II 

* Aniruddha has, instead of ^ ^ Hence; ‘But it 

'•9 vd 

is merely verbal, not a reality,’ &c. Ed. 
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b. But then, if bondage, &o,, as re- 
Whether Testimony, or o-ards the soul, be merely verbal, let 

Infereme, vntnovt Per- “ • i -i , . r i i 

cepiion, migM not mail them be set aside by hearing [that they 
‘ f^^e merely verbal], or by argument 
[establishing that they are so]. Why, 
in the Scripture and the Law, is there enjoined, as the 
cause of liberation, a discriminative knowledge [of Soul, 
as distinguished from Non-soul], going the length of 
immediate cognition ? To this he replies 





II M<1 II 


T?ie iruik must he di¬ 
rectly discerned, and not 
jnerely accj^ted on the 
ground of Testimonyor 
of Inference, 


Aph. 59. Moreover, it [the non¬ 
discrimination of Soul from Nature,] 
is not to be removed by argument ; 
as that of the person perplexed about 
the points of the compass [is not to be 
removed] without immediate cognition. 

a. By ' argument ' we mean thinking. The word 
‘moreover' is intended to aggregate [or take in, along 
with ‘argument'] ‘ testimony,’^ [or verbal authority, which, 
no more than ‘ argument,’ or inference, can remove the 
evil, which can be removed by nothing short of direct 
intuitive perception of the real state of the case]. 


' 5=R crTf 
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b. That is to say: the bondage, &c., of the soul though 
[granted to be] merely verbal, are not to be removed by 
merely hearing, or inferring, without immediate cognition, 
without directly perceiving; just as the contrariety in 
regard to the [proper] direction, though merely verbal [as 
resulting from misdirection], in the case of ‘ a person who 
is mistaken as to the points of the compass [and hence as 
to his own bearings], is not removed by testimony, or by 
inference, without immediate cognition, i. e., without [his] 
directly perceiving'^ [how the points of the compass really 
lie, to which immediate perception ‘ testimony,’ or ‘ in¬ 
ference,’ may conduce, but the necessity of which these 
media, or instruments of knowledge, cannot supersede]. 

c. Or it [Aph. 59] may be explained as follows, viz.; 
But then, [seeing that] it is declared, by the assertion [in 
Aph. 56], viz., that ‘ The removal of it is to be effected by 
the necessary means,’ that knowledge, in the shape of dis- 
cripiination [between Soul and Nature], is the remover of 
wou-discrimiuation [in regard to the matter in question], 
tell us, is that knowledge of a like nature with the hearing 


* Here I have had to make several Insertions and other alterations. 
Dr. Ballantyne had ; ‘ That i.s to say, the bondage, &c., [of the soul] 
is not to be removed by merely hearing, or inferring, without 
perceiving; just as the contrariety in regard to the proper direction, 
in the case,’ &o. Ed. 

^TfTT- 
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[of Testimony], &c. ? Or is it something peculiar P A reply 
to this being looked for, he enounces the aphorism [§ 69] : 

‘ Moreover, it is not to be removed by argument,’ &c. 
That is to say : non-discrimination is not excluded, is not 
cut off, by argument, or by testimony, unless there be 
discrimination as an immediate perception; just as is the 
case with one who is bewildered in regard to [his] direction; 
because the only thing to remove an immediate error is an 
immediate individual perception’ [of the truth. For 
example, a man with the jaundice perceives white objects 
as if they were yellow, lie may infer that the piece of 
chalk which he looks at is really wdiite ; or he may believe 
the testimony of a friend, that it is white; but still nothing 
will remove his erroneous ‘perception of yellowness in the 
chalk, except a direct perception of its whiteness]. 

d. Having thus, then, set forth the fact that Liberation 
results from the immediate discrimination [of Soul from 

-.3 
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Nature], the next thing to be set forth is the 'discrimina¬ 
tion^* [here referred to]. 

e. This being the topic, in the first place, since only if 
Soul and Nature exist, liberation can result from the dis¬ 
crimination of the one from the other, therefore that 
‘instrument of right knowledge’ {jjramana) which esta¬ 
blishes the existence of these [two imperceptible realities] 
is [first] to be set forth •} 

II ^0 n 

Aph. 60. The knowledge of things 
imperceptible is by means of Inference; 
as that of fire [when not directly per¬ 
ceptible,] is by means of smoke, &c. 

a. That is to say: ‘ of things imperceptible,’ i. e., of 
things not cognizable by the senses, e. g.. Nature and the 
Soul, ‘ the knowledge,’ i. e., the fruit lodged in the soul, is 
brought about by means of that instrument of right know¬ 
ledge [which may be called] ‘Inference’ {anunmia), [but 
which (see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 5) is, more correctly, ‘the 
recognition of a Sign’]; as [the knowledge that there is] 
fire [in such and such a locality, where we cannot directly 
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perceive it,] is brought about by the ‘recognition of a Sign,' 
occasioned by smoke, &c.* 

b. Moreover, it is to be understood that that which is 
[true, but yet is] not establisbed by ‘ Inference,’ is esta¬ 
blished by Revelation. But, since ‘ Inference ’ is the chief 
[among the instruments of knowledge], in this [the San- 
khya] System, ‘ Inference' only is laid dovm [in the 
aphorism,] as the thing; but Revelation is not disre¬ 
garded^ [in the Sankbya system; as will be seen from 
Aph. 88 of this Book]. 

c. He [next] exhibits the order of creation of those things 
among which Nature is the first, and the relation of cause 
and effect [among these, severally], preparatorily to the 
argument that wiU be [afterwards] stated 
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The (wenty-Jive Reali- 
ties enumerated. 


Jph. 61. Nature {prakriti) is the 
state of equipoise of Goodness (sattwa), 
Passion (rajas), and Darkness (tamas) : 


from Nature [proceeds] Mind (mahat) ; from Mind, Self- 


consciousness (ahmikara ); from Self-consciousness, the five 
Subtile Elements (tan-nidtra), and both sets [external and 
internal,] of Organs (indriya ); and, from the Subtile Ele¬ 
ments, the Gross Elements (slJiula-hkuta ). [Then there is] 
Soul (purusha). Such is the class of twenty-five. 

a. ‘The state of equipoise^ of the [three] things called 
‘ Goodness,’ &c., is their being neither less nor more 
|*one than another]; that is to say, the state of not being 
[developed into] an effect [in which one or other of 
them predominates]. And thus ‘ Nature ’ is the triad of 
‘ Qualities ’ (guna), distinct from the products [to which 


this triad gives rise]: such is the complete moaning.^ ® 


b. These things, viz., ‘ Goodness,’ &c., [though spoken 
of as the three Qualities], are not ‘ Qualities ’ (gum) in the 
Vaiseshika sense of the word; because [the ‘ Qualities ’ of 


1 My MSS. of Auiruddlia omit cT-ttrvit: Md. 

C 

3 Por a translation of a slightly different text, see the national 
Refutation, &c., p. 43. Ed, 
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the Vaweshika system have, themselves, wo qualities (see 
Kandda^s 16th Aph.); while] these have the qualities of 
CoujuQctiou, Disjunction, Lightness, Force,* Weight, &c.“ 
In this [Sankhya] system, and in Scripture, &o., the word 
' Quality ’ {guna) is employed [as the name of the three 
things in question],^ because they are subservient to Soul 
[and, therefore, hold a secondary rank in the scale of being], 
and because they form the cords [which the word guna also 
signifies], viz., ‘ Mind,’ &c., which consist of the three [so- 
called] ‘ Qualities,’ and which hind, as a [cow, or other] 
brute-beast, the Soul.'' ‘ 

c. Of this [Nature] the principle called ' the great one ’ 
(mahat), viz., the principle of ‘ Understanding ’ (ImddM), 
is the product. ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is a conceit [of sepa¬ 
rate personality]. Of this there are two products, (1) the 

I Balavatt-wa! for which I find the variant ‘ mobility.’ 

Ed. 

^ Read: ‘ Goodness and the rest arc substances, not speciffo 
qualities; for they [themselves] possess [qualities, viz., those of] 
contact and separation, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, 
gravity, &c.' Vaiseshikd gwnali is equivalent to tho visesha-gundK 
in the original of Book V,, 25. a. For the ‘ specific qualities,’ see the 
Bkdshd-parichcMeda, st. 90. Ed. 

3 For ‘is employed,’ &c., read, ‘is applied to these (teshw), 
[namely, goodness, passion, and darkness].’ Ed. 
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® For a different translation, see the Eaiional Mefaiaiion, &c., 
pp. 43, 44. Ed. 
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‘ Subtile Elements ’ and (2) the two sets of' Organs.’ The 
‘ Subtile Elements ’ are [those of] Sound, Touch, Colour, 
Taste, and Smell. The two sets of ‘ Organs,’ through 
their division into the external and the internal, are of 
eleven kinds. The products of the ‘ Subtile Elements ’ 
are the five ‘ Gross Elements.’ But ‘ Soul ’ is something 
distinct from either product or cause. Such is the class of 
twenty-five, the aggregate of things. That is to say, be¬ 
sides these there is nothing.' 


d. He [next], in [several] aphorisms, declares the order 
of the inferring^ [of the existence of these principles, the 
one from the other: 

II II 


The e.Tistence of the 

* Eiements is in- 
/erred from that of the 

• Grosn' 


Aph. 62. [The knowledge of the 
existence] of the five ‘ Subtile Ele¬ 
ments ’ is [by inference,] from the 
‘Gross Elements.’ 


* (TWi: I 
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а, ‘ The knowledge, by inference/ so much is supplied,’ 
[to complete the aphorism, from Aph. 60]. 

б. Earth, &c., the ' Gross Elements,’ are proved to exist, 
by Perception ; [and] thereby [i. e., from that Perception ; 
for Perception must precede Inference, as stated in Go- 
tama’s 5th Aphorism,] are the ‘ Subtile Elements ’ in¬ 
ferred, [the (TTotT^eta a-Toi‘)(elcov of Empedocles]. And so the 
application [of the process of inference to the case] is as 
follows: 


(1) The Gross Elements, or those which have not 
reached the absolute limit [of simplification, or of the 
atomic], consist of things [Subtile Elements, or Atoms,] 
which have distinct qualities; [the earthy element having 
the distinctive quality of Odour; and so of the others] : 

(2) Because they are gross; 

(3) [And everything that is gross is formed of some¬ 
thing less gross, or, in other words, more subtile,] as jars, 
webs, &c./ [the gross web being formed of the less gross* 
threads ; and so of the others]. 




And thence that 0/ 
Sel/‘Consciousness. 


Aph. 63. [The knowledge of the 
existence] of Self-consciousness is [by 
inference,] from the external and inter- 


' II 
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* In my MSS. of Aniruddha there is no ^ after . Ed. 
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nal [organs], and from these [‘ Subtile Elements/ mentioned 
in Aph. 62], 

a. By inference from [the existence of] the external and 
internal organs, and from [that of] these ' Subtile Ele¬ 
ments,’ there is the knowledge of [the existence of such a 
principle as] Self-consciousness.* 

h. The application [of the process of inference to the 
case] is in the following [somewhat circular] manner: 

(1) The Subtile Elements and the Organs are made up 
of things consisting of Self-consciousness: 

(2) Because they are products of Self-conscionsness: 

(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out 
of Self-consciousness] is not thus [i. e., is not a product of 
Self-consciousness] ; as the Soul, [which, not being made 
up thereof, is not a product of it].* 

c. But then, if it be thus [i. e., if it be, as the Sankhyas 
• declare, that all objects, such as jars, are made up of 
Self-consciousness, while Self-consciousness depends on 
‘ Understanding,’ or ' Intellect,’ or ‘ Mind,’ the first pro¬ 
duct of ' Nature ’ (see Aph. Cl)], then [some may object, 
that], since it would bo the case that the Self-conscious¬ 
ness of the potter is the material of the jar, the jar made 
by him would disappear, on the beatification of the potter, 
whose internal organ [or ‘ Understanding’] then surceases. 


II 


2 





II 
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And this [the objector may go on to say,] is not the case; 
because another man \after the beatification of the potter,] 
recognizes that ‘This is that same jar' [which, you may 
remember, was fabricated by our deceased acquaintance].’ 

d. [In reply to this we say,] it is not thus; because, 
on one’s beatification, there is an end of only those modi¬ 
fications of his internal organ [or ‘ Intellect’] which 
could be causes [as the jar no longer can be,] of the 
emancipated soul’s experiencing [cither good or ill], but not 
an end of the modifications of intellect in general, nor 
[an end] of intellect altogether:^ [so that we might 
spare ourselves the trouble of further argument, so far as 
concerns the objection grounded on the assumption that 
the intellect of the potter mreeases, on his beatification: 
but we may go further, and admit, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, the surcease of the ‘ intellect ’ of the beatified potter, 
without conceding any necessity for the surcease of his 
pottery. This alternative theory of the case may be stated 
as follows]; 

e. Or [as Berkeley suggests, in his Principles of Human 
knowledge, Ch. vi.], let the Self-consciousness of the Deity 
be the cause why jars and the like [continue to exist], and 

?T%r^cT- 
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not the Self-consciouaness of the potter, &c.,' [who may 
lose their Self-consciousness, whereas the Deity, the sum 
of all life, Hiranyagarbha (see Veddnta-iara, § 62), never 
loses his Self-consciousness, while aught living continues]. 

II II 

Aph. 64. [The knowledge of the ex- 
i^tence] of Intellect is [by inference,] 
from that [Self-consciousness, § 63]. 

a. That is to say: by inference from [the existence of] 
‘ that,' viz., Sclf-consciousness, which is a product, there 
comes the knowledge of ‘ Intellect ’ {huddhi), the great 
‘ inner organ' (antahkarana), [hence] called ‘ the great one ’ 
(mahat), [the existence of which is recognized] under the 
character of the cause of this' [product, viz.. Self-con¬ 
sciousness]. 

i. And so the application [again rather circular, of the 
process of inference to the case,] is as follows : 

(1) The thing called Self-consciousness is made out of 
the things that consist of the moods of judgment [or mind] ; 

(2) Because it is a thing which is a product of judgment 
[proceeding in the Cartesian order of eogito, ergo sum; and] 


* cTrSIfTT^cRT 
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(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out 
of judgment, or mental assurance], is not thus [i. e., is not 
a product of mental assurance]; as the Soul, [which is not 
made out of this or of anything antecedent], &c.‘ 

c. Here the following reasoning is to be understood: 
Every one, having first determined anything under a con¬ 
cept [i. e., under such a form of thought as is expressed by 
a general term; for example, that this which presents 
itself is a jar, or a human body, or a possible action of one 
kind or other], after that makes the judgment, ‘This is 
I,’ or ‘ This ought to be done by me,’ and so forth: so 
much is quite settled; [and there is no dispute that the 
fact is as here stated]. Now, having, in the present in¬ 
stance, to look for some cause of the thing called ‘Self- 
consciousness’ [which manifests itself in the various 
judgments just referred to], since the relation of cause and 
effect subsists between the two functions [the occasional 
conception, and the subsequent occasional judgment, which 
is a function of Self-consciousness], it is assumed, for sim¬ 
plicity, merely that the relation of cause and eflect exists 
between the two substrata to which the [two sets of] func¬ 
tions belong; [and this is sufficient,] because it follows, as 
a matter of course, that the occurrence of a function of the 
effect must result from the occurrence of a function of the 
cause[nothing, according to the S.ankhya, being in any 

\ ^TsfxT tr^- 
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product, except so far, and in sach wise, as it preexisted in 
the cause of that product], 

Tim: ii n 

Aph. 65. [The knowledge of the exis- 
^And thence that of tence] of Nature is [by inference,] from 
that [' Intellect,’ § 64], 

a. By inference from [the existence of] ‘ that,’ tiz,, the 
principle [of Intellect, termed], ‘ the Great one/ which is 
a product, there comes the knowledge of [the existence of] 
Nature, as [its] cause.* 

b. The application [of the process of inference to the 
case] is as follows: 

(1) Intellect, the aflEections whereof are Pleasure, Pain, 
and Dulness, is produced from something which has these 
aflEections, [those of] Pleasure, Pain, and Dulness: 

(2) Because, whilst it is a product [and must, therefore, 
have arisen from something consisting of that which 
itself now consists of], it consists of Pleasure, Pain, and 
Dulness j [and] 

I ?!- 
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(3) [Every product that has the affections of, or that 
occasions, Pleasure, Pain, or Dulness, takes its rise in some¬ 
thing which consists of these] ; as lovely women, &o.^ 

c. For an agreeable woman gives pleasure to her hus¬ 
band, and, therefore, [is known to be mainly made up of, 
or] partakes of the quality of ‘ Goodness the indiscreet 
one gives pain to him, and, therefore, partakes of the 
quality of ‘ Foulness and she who is separated [and per¬ 
haps forgotten,] occasions indifference, and so partakes of 
the quality of ‘ Darkness.’ - 

d. And the appropriate refutation [of any objection], in 
this case, is [the principle], that it is fitting that the quali¬ 
ties of the effect should bo [in every case,] in conformity 
with the qualities of tho cause.® 

e Now he states how, in a different way, we have [the 
evidence of] inftirence for [the existence of] Soul, which is 
void of the relation of cause and effect that has been mon- 
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tioned,* [in the four preceding aphorisms, as existing 
between Nature and its various products]: 

IIII 

Ap/i. 66. [The existence] of Soul [is 
Tint argument for iim inferred] from the fact that the com- 
bination [of the principles of Nature 
into their various effects] is for the sake of another [than 
unintelligent Nature, or any of its similarly unintelligent 
products], 

a. 'Combination,’ i.e., conjunction, which is the cause 
[of all products; these resulting from the conjunction of 
their constituent parts]. Since whatever has this quality, 
as Nature,®* Mind, and so on [unlike Soul, which is not 
made up of parts], is for the sake of some other; for this 
reason it is understood that Soul exists: such is the re¬ 
mainder,’* [required to complete the aphorism]. 

« 

h. But the application [of the argument, in this particu¬ 
lar case, is as follows] : 

(1) The thing in question, viz., Nattjre the ‘ Great one,’ 
with the rest [of the aggregate of the unintelligent], has, 
as its fruit [or end], the [mundane] experiences and the 
[eventual] Liberation of some other than itself ; 


C\ '3 

II 

^ Here indicated by the adjective av^akla, ‘ the indiscrete.’ See 
Aph. 136 of this Book. £d. 

ii 


Cr 
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(2) Because it is a combination [or compagei ]; 

(3) [And every combination,] as a couch, or a seat, or the 
like, [is for another's use, not for its own; and its several 
component parts render no mutual service],* 

c, Now, in order to establish that it is the cause of all 
[products], he establishes the eternity oi Nature [prakriti)'} 


II II 


A rqum^ntfor the tier- 
wi/y of Nature, 


Ayh. 67. Since the root has no root, 
the root [of all] is rootless. 

a. Since ‘ the root ’ (nmlaj, i.e., the cause of the twenty- 
three principles, [which, with Soul and the root itself, make 
up the twenty-five realities recognized in the Sankhya,] 
‘ has no root,' i.e., has no cause, the ‘ root,’ viz., Nature 
(pradhdna),i» 'rootless,' i.o., void of root. That is to say, 
there is no other cause of Nature; because there would bo 





f^fcT II 

'^9 

II 


This seems to mean : ‘ There being no root to a root, the root 

jor radical principle, in the Saiilihyii,] is rootless.’ 

In several MSS. which I consulted in India I found tiie strange 

reading ; ‘ The 

C\ ^ Cs e \ 

root of roots, since it has no root, is rootless.’ This is very like 
saying that A~A. J’id. 
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a regressHs in infimtum^ [if we were to suppose another 
cause, which, by parity of reasoning, would require 
another cause ; and so on without end]. 

b. He states the argument [just mentioned] in regard 
to this, [as follows] 

nftfVrtfh n tft n 


Cs c\ 

Cs C\ ^ Cs \ 

II 

Tlie source of tlie preceding exposition I have not ascertained. 
Vijndna has : 

Kagesa : I?- 

UT^ ^^T- 

Aniruddiia; 

I Vedanti Maliadcva ; 

TmT^s?=nr^TWT 
BVFrftT»?r^: i 
' ^ II 

s9 
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Aph. 68. Even if there be a succes- 
Hie, emfloymmt of He gion, there 18 a halt at some one point; 

temt rrimal Aqency^ OT , . r \ j. 

Nature, h merely lo de- and SO it IS merely a name [that we 
llm' give to the point in question, when we 

speak of the root of things, under the 
the name of ‘ Nature ’]. 

a. Since there would be the fault of regres^m in infi¬ 
nitum, if there were a succession of causes,—another cause 
of Nature, and another [cause] of that one, again,—there 
must be, at last, a halt, or conclusion, at some one point, 
somewhere or other, at some one, uncaused, eternal thing. 
Therefore, that at which wo stop is the Primal Agency 
(pra-kriti)', for this [word prakrifi, usually and conve¬ 
niently rendered by the term kkature,] is nothing more 
than a sign to denote the cause which is the root: such is 
the meaning.‘ 

b. But then [some Vedanti may object, according to this 
view of matters], the position that there are just twenty- 
five realities is not made out ; for, in addition to'-^ the 
‘ Indiscrete^ [or primal Nature], which [according to you,] 
is the cause of Mind,** another unintelligent principle, 
named ‘Ignorance^ [see Veddnia-mra, § 21], presents 

‘ rTPTT^ZFTf^fT SRTT^- 

’ B^ad ‘ in connexion with.’ Pd. 

^ Literally, instead of ‘Mind,’ ‘the principle [termed] the Great 
one.’ Pd. 
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itself. Havmg pondered this doubt, ho declares [as 
follows] 

H II 

Nature and Soul alike Aph. 69. Alike, in respect of Nature, 
unaeated. both [Soul and Nature, is the 

argument for the uncreated existence].^ 

a. In the discussion of the Primal Agent [Nature], the 
cause which is the root [of all products], the same side is 
taken by us both, the asserter [of the Sankhya doctrine] 
and the opponent [Vedanti]. This may be thus stated: 
As there is mention, in Scripture, of the prod-mtion of 
Nature, so, too, is there of that of Ignorance^ in such texts 
as this, viz.: ' This Ignorance, which has five divisions, 
was produced from the great Spirit.’ Hence it must 
needs be that a figurative production is intended to be 
asserted, in respect of one of these [and not the literal pro¬ 
duction of both ; else we should have no root at all]; and, 
of the two, it is with Nature only that a figurative pro¬ 
duction, in the shape of a manifestation through conjunc¬ 
tion with Soul, &c., is congruous. A production [such as 
that metaphorical one hero spoken of,] the characteristic 
of which is conjunction is mentioned ; for there is mention 


^ rfrT 

II 

* This is Dr. Ballantyne’s revised translation, suggested by a 
remark of Vijnana, quoted and translated below, in b. The rendering 
now replaced runs; ‘ Alike [is the opinion] of both [of us], in respect 
of Nature.’ The side-note was formerly correspondent to a., viz.: 
‘ He meets a Vedantio objection.’ £d. 
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of [such] a figurative origination of Soul and Nature, in a 
passage of the Kaurma [^Purand], beginning, ‘ Of action 
[or the Primal Agency], and knowledge [or Soul],’ and 
so on. And, as there is no mention, in Scripture, of the 
origin of Ignorance, as figurative, it is not from eternity. 
And Ignorance, which consists of false knowledge, has 
been declared, in an aphorism of the Yoga, to be [not a 
separate entity, hut] ‘ an affection of the mind.’ Hence 
there is no increase to the [list of the twenty-five] Realities,' 
[in the shape of a twenty-sixth principle, to be styled 
Ignorance]. 

b. Or [according to another, and more probable, inter- 


7SCI 

O 

1 ^ fn- 

^ cT^Tf^^ II 
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pretation of the aphorism,] the meaning is this, that the 
argument is the same in support of both, i.e., of both Soul 
and Nature : such is the meaning.* 

c. But then, there being [as has been shown,] a mode of 
arriving, by inference, at [a knowledge of the saving truth 
in regard to] Nature, Soul, &c., whence is it that reflexion, 
in the shape of discrimination [between Soul and Nature], 
does not take place in the case of all [men]? In regard to 
this point, he states [as follows]: “ 

II so II 

All do not profit hy Apli. 70. There is no rule [or neces- 
sity, thatshould arrive at the truth]; 
of people thm are fully l^gcause thosc who are privileged [to 

ammaole to reason. . , . . ^ p^ 

engage in the inquiry] are ot three 

descriptions, 

a. For those privileged [to engage in the inquiry] are 
of three descriptions, through their distinction into those 
who, in reflecting, are dull, mediocre, and best. Of these, 
by the dull the [Sankhya] arguments are frustrated [and 
altogether set aside], by means of the sophisms that have 
been uttered by the Battddlim, &c. By the mediocre they 
[are brought into doubt, or, in other words,] are made to 
appear as if there were equally strong arguments on the 
other side, by means of arguments which really prove the 
reverse [of what these people employ them to prove], or by 

c ^ 

II 

t xg ^ 

^ ^ I II 
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arguments which are not true: [see the section on Fallacies 
in the Tarlia-&ay\graha\. But it is only the hest of those 
privileged, that reflect in the manner that has been set 
forth [in our exposition of the process of reflexion which 
leads to the discriminating of Soul from Nature] : such is 
the import. But there is no rule that all must needs 
reflect in the manner so set forth: such is the literal 
meaning.' 

b. He now, through two aphorisms, defines ‘ the Great 
one ’ and ‘ Self-consciousness ’;" [the reader being pre¬ 
sumed to remember that Nature consists of the three 
‘ Qualities ^ in equipoise, and to be familiar with the other 
principles, such as the ‘ Subtile elements’ (see § 61)] : 

II II 

Afh. 71. The first product [of the 
Primal Agent,Nature], which is Called 
‘ the Great one,’ is Mind. • 

a. ‘Mind’ {manas). ‘Mind’ [is so called], because its 
function is ‘ thinking ’ {manana). By ‘ thinking ’ is here 
meant ‘judging’ inUchaya). That of which this is the func- 

fTTf^ I 

Cs. 

hr: I 

II 


2 
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<iion is ‘ intellect ’ {huddhi ); and that is the first product, 
that called ‘ the Great one' {mahat ): such is the meaning.’ 

li II 


rae relation of Self- 72. ‘ Self-consciousness’ is that 

eonsoiousness to Mind. which is Subsequent [to Mind.] 

a. ‘ Self-consciousness,’ the function of which is a con¬ 
ceit [that ‘ I exist,’ ‘ I do this, that, and the other thing ’], 
is that which is subsequent: that is to say, ‘ Self-conscious¬ 
ness ’ is the next after ^ the Great one [§ 71]. 

b. Since ' Self-consciousness ’ is that whose function is a 
conceit [which brings out the J^yo, in every case of cog¬ 
nition, the matter of which cognition would, else, have lain 
dormant in the bosom of Nature, the formless Objective], 
it therefore follows that the others [among the phenomena 
of mundane existence,] are eifects of this [Self-conscious¬ 
ness] ; and so he declares [as follows] 


II 

II 
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II II 


A U ftroduchs ^ave 
Afind, remit from Se(f- 
consciousfieM, 


Aph. 73. To the others it belongs 
to be products thereof^ [i.e., of Self- 
consciousncss]. 


a. ‘ To be products thereof,’ i.e., to be products of Self- 
consciousness : that is to say, the fact of being products 
thereof belongs to the others,*'^ the eleven ‘Organs’ (indriya), 
the five ‘ Subtile elements,’ and, mediately, to tlio [gross] 
Elements, also, the products of the Subtile elements.'® 

b. But then, if it be thus [some one may say], you relin¬ 
quish your dogma, that Nature is the cause of the whole 
world. Therefore he declares [as follows] 

W|TTT II II 


* Instead of which seems to he peculiar to Vijnana, 

Aninuldlia and others have the preferable lection JEd. 


_ 

^ To render Paragraph a is taken, with slight 

alterations at the beginning and at the end, from Aniruddha. JSd. 

TKT cFHT^^T^- 

JirfRt II 

Cs 

' clff 

n3 ^ 
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Aph. 74. Moreover^ mediately, 
through that [i. e., the ‘Great one^ 
(§71)], the firat [cause, viz., Nature,] 
is tlie cause [of all products]; as is the 
case with the Atoms, [the causes, 
though not the immediate causes, of jars, &c.]. 


NatuTf..^ immedialely 
ihf, cawse of Mind^ is, 
mediately, ike. cause af 
all other 'products. 


a. ‘Moreover, mediately,’ i.e., moreover, not in the 
character of the immediate cause, ‘the first,’ i.o., Nature, 
is the cause of ‘Self-consciousness’and the rest, [mediatel}',] 
through ‘ the Great one ’ and the rest; as, in the theory of 
the Vaiseshikas, the Atoms are the cause of a jar, or the 
like, only [mediately,] through combinations of two atoms, 
and so on : such is the meaning.’ 

b. But then, since, also, both Nature and Soul are eternal, 
which of them is [really] the cause of the creation’s com¬ 
mencing ? In regard to this, he declares [as follows] : “ 

II II 

2 , 


^ II 


* Slightly better, perhaps, than this reading is that of Anirnddba : 
ruddha’s explanation here follows ; rT 
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Aph. 75. While both [Soul and Na- 
soUcaus^"*'^’^'’ '* ture] are antecedent [to all products], 
since the one [viz., Soul,] is devoid [of 
this character of being a cause], it is applicable [only] to 
the other of the two, [viz,, Nature]. 

a. That is to say : ' while both,' viz.. Soul and Nature, 
are preexistent to every product, still, ‘ since the one,' viz., 
Soul, from the fact of its not being modified [into any¬ 
thing else, as clay is modified into a jar], must be ‘devoid,' 
or lack the nature of a cause, ‘it is aj)plicablo,' i.e., the 
nature of a cause must belong, to the other of the two.' 

h. But then [some one may say], let Atoms alone be 
causes; since there is no dispute [that these are causal]. 
In reply to this, he says; ^ 

^ II II 


C Cv 

V.3 ^ 

^ Wit II 


^ Aniruddha has, according to both aij MSS., 
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, , Aph. 76. What is limited cannot be 

Why the theory of a , - iinri* 

plastic Nature is prefer^ the SUDStance 01 all [things] . 
aiile tu that of Atoms, , 

a. That which is limited cannot be 
the substance of all [things]; as yarn cannot he the 
[material] cause of a jar. Therefore it would [on the 
theory suggested,] be necessary to mention separate causes 
of [all] things severally; and it is simpler to assume a 
single cause. Therefore Nature alone is the cause. Such 
is the meaning.* 

b. He alleges Scripture in support of this 

II II 

ApA. 77. And [the proposition that 
/avaufo}7h6%mr^! “ Nature is the cause of all is proved] 
from the text of Scripture, that the 
origin [of the world] is therefrom, [i.e., from Nature]. 

a. An argument, in the first instance, has been set forth 
*[in § 76; for, till argument fails him, no one falls back 
upon authority]. Scripture, moreover, declares that 
Nature is the cause of the world, in sucli terms as, ‘From 
Nature the world arises,’ &c.’* 


\ ^ w V 


* ^ II 
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h. But then [some one may say], a jar which ante¬ 
cedently did not exist is seen to come into existence. Let, 

' then, antecedent non-existence be the cause [of each product]; 

: since this is an invariable antecedent, [and, kence, a cause; 
‘ the invariable antecedent being denominated a cause,’ 
if Dr. Brown, in his 6th lecture, is to be trusted]. To 
this he replies : ^ 

II Sb II 

Aph. 78. A thing is not made out 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. ^ , r • 

of nothing. 

’ a. That is to say: it is not possible that out of nothing, 
i.e., out of a nonentity, a thing should be made, i.e., an 
entity should arise. If an entity were to arise out of a 
nonentity, then, since the character of a cause is visible in 
its product, the world, also, would be unreal: such is the 
meaning.^ 

b. Let the world, too, be unreal: what harm is that to 
us ? [If any ask this,] he, therefore, declares [as follows] 

II II 



' 5!^ IIFW^T I 
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Afih, 79. It [the world] is not unreal; 
Reasons u’liy the world because there is no fact contradictory 

i.% not to be supposed un' _ . i*,t 

real. [to its reaiityj, and because it is not 

the [false] result of depraved causes, 
[leading to a belief in what ought not to be believed], 

a. When there is the notion, in regard to a shell [of a 
pearl-oyster, which sometimes glitters like silver], that it 
is silver, its being silver is contradicted by the [subsequent 
and more correct] cognition, that this is not silver. But, 
in the case in question [that of the world regarded as a 
reality], no one ever has the cognition, ' This world is not 
in the shape of an entity,’ by which [cognition, if any one 
ever really had such,] its being an entity might be op¬ 
posed.* 

b. And- it is held that that is false which is the result 

of a depraved cause; e.g., some one’s cognition of a [white] 
conch-shell as yellow, through such a fault as the jaundice, 
[which depraves his eye-sight]. But, in the case in ques¬ 
tion, [that of the world regarded as a reality], there is no 
such [temporary or occasional] depravation [of the senses], ; 
because all, at all times, cognize the world as a reality. 
Therefore the world is not an unreality.^ j 


^TrT II 




^TSfer I 
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c. But then [some one may suggest], k( a nonentity be 
the [substantial] cause of the world ; still the world will 
not [necessarily, therefore,] bo unreal. In regard to this, 
he declares [as follows] 

II to II 

Jp/i. 80. If it [the substantial cause,] 

The praduci nf some.- an entity, then this would be the 

thing is soimihiwf ; and ri i i 

that of nothing, notUng, case, [that the product would be an 
entity], from its union [or identity] 
therewith ; [but] if [the cause be] a nonentity, then how 
could it possibly be the case [that tlie product would be 
real], since it is a nonentity, [like the cause with which it 
is united, in the relation of identity] ? 

a. If an entity were the substantial cause [of the world], 
then, since [it is a maxim that] the qualities of the cause 
present themselves in the product, ‘this would be the 
case,’ i.e., it would be the case that the product was real, 
‘ because of union therewith,’ i.e., because of the union [of 
the product] with the reality [which is its substratum]. 
[But,] since, [by parity of reasoning], if a nonentity [were 
the substantial cause], the world would be a nonentity, 
then, by reason of its being a nonentity, i.e., by reason of 
the world’s being [on that supposition,] necessarily a non¬ 
entity, [like its supposed cause], how could this be the case,* 
[that it would be real] ? 


' rT 5ITT. 

m I II 
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b. But then [a follower of the Mimdhsa may say], since 
[it would appear that] nonentity can take no shape hut 
that of nonentity, let works alone be the cause of the 
world. What need have we of the hypothesis of ‘Nature’? 
To this he replies 

II II 

Aph. 81. No; for works are not 
Action cannot serve aa adapted to bc the substantial cause [of 
any product]. 

a. Granting tliat ‘ the unseen ’ [merit or demerit arising 
from actions] may be an instrumental cause, [in bringing 
about the mundane condition of the agent], yet we never 
see merit or demerit in the character of tlie substantial 
cause [of any product] : and our theories ought to show 
deference to our experience. ‘ Nature ’ is to be accepted; 
because Liberation arises [see § 56,“ and § 88,] from dis¬ 
cerning the distinction between Nature and the Soul.* 

■s!> 

II 

W I II 

Is the lection accepted by Vij. 

nana, and by him only. Ed. 

“ It is the bracketed Aph. 56, at p. 58, supra, that is here re¬ 
ferred to. Ed. 

H 
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b. But then [some one may say], since Liberation can 
be attained by undertaking the things directed by the 
Veda, what occasion is tlicre for [our troubling ourselves 
about] Nature ? To this he replies d 


w 


II II 


Salvation in not to fiv- 
ohtaiiml by tUual (Met' 
vancca. 


Aph. 82. The accompHshiiieiit there¬ 
of [i.e., of Liberation,] is not, more¬ 
over, through Scriptural rites : the 
chief end of man does not consist in 
this [which is gained through such means]; because, since 
this consists of what is accomplished through uetn, [and 
is, therefore, a product, and not etenud], there is [still left 
impending over the ritualist,] the liability to repetition of 
births. 

a. ‘ Scriptural means,’ such as sacrifices, [are so called], 
because they are heard from [tlie mouth of the instructor 
in] Scripture. Not thereby, moreover, is ‘ the accomplish¬ 
ment thereof,’ i.e., the accomplishment of Liberation ; 
‘because one is liable to repetition of births, by reason of 
the fact that it [the supposed Liberation,] was accom- 
plished by tneans,’ i.e., because the [thus far] liberated 


^ ^T^T- 

fxf^ II 

V 
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[soul] is still liable to repetition of births,’ inasmuch as 
this [its supposed Liberation,] is not eternal, [just] because 
it is [the result of] acts. For this reason, the chief end ot 
man does not consist in this,^ [which is gained througli 
ritual observances], 

b. He shows what does constitute the chief end of man : ■ 

ii b? ii 


In retjard to the attain' 
ment of the chief end of 
J«a«, iha Scfiptura cow- 
curs with the Sdnkhya. 


Aph. 83. There is Scripture for it, 
that he who has attained to discrimina* 
tioii, in regard to these [i,e., Nature 
and Soul], has no repetition of births. 

a. ‘ In regard to these,’ i. e., in regard to Nature and 
Soul, of him who has attained to discrimination, there is a 
text declaring, that, in consequence of his knowledge of 
the distinction, there will be no repetition of births; the 
text, viz., ‘ He does not return again,’* &e.“ 


’ Literally, ‘ liable to return to mundane existence,’ Ed. 

C\ ^ A 

v!» ^ t, 

I II 

\ 

' II 

* Compare the Chhdndoyya TJpanishad, viii., xv. Ed. 

gT^T^^TWi%^fcT: I ^ ^ ^^TT'sr^cT ^rf 
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h. He states an objection to the opposite view 

li t8 li 

Aph. 84. From pain [occasioned, e.g., 
Pain can lead only to to victims in Sacrifice,] must come pain 

pain, not to liberation r i •/» "*1 ^ 

from it L^o tue sacrihcer, unci not liheration 

from pain]; as there is not relief from 
chilliness, by affusion of water. 

a. If Liberation were to be effected by acU, [such as 
sacrifices], then, since the acts involve a variety of pains. 
Liberation itself [on the principle that every effect in¬ 
cludes the qualities of its cause,] would include a variety of 
pains; and it would be a grief, from the fact that it must 
eventually end : for, to one who is distressed by chilliness 
the affusion of water does not bring liberation from his 
chilliness, but, rather, [additional] chilliness.® 

h. But then [some one may say], the fact that the act 
is productive of pain is not the motim [to the performance 
of sacrifice]; but the [real] reason is this, that the act is 
productive of Ihings desimlle. And, in accordance with this, 
there is the text, ‘By means of acts [of sacrifice] they 
may partake of immortality,'’ &c. To this ho replies r® 

' II 
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II bM II 

Aph. 85. [Liberation cannot arise 
r/w charaeter of tlie from acts]: because, whether the end 

end contemplated makes . . i i i i 

no difference in regard 06 Something desirable, OF undesirable, 
[and we admit that the_ motive of the 
sacrifice is not the giving pain to the 
victim], this makes no diflerence in regard to its being 
the result of acts, [and, therefore, not eternal, but tran¬ 
sitory]. 

a. Grant that pain is not what is [intended] to be 
accomplished by works done without desire, [on the part 
of the virtuous sacrificer], still, though there is a difference 
[as you contend,] between [an act done to secure] some¬ 
thing enjoyable and an act done without reference to 
enjoyment, this makes no difference with respect to the 
fact of the Liberation’s being produced by acts, [which, I 
repeat, permanent Liberation cannot bo]: there must still 
again be pain; for it [the Liberation supposed to have 
been attained through works,] must be perishable, because 
it is a production. The text which declares that works 
done without desire are instruments of Liberation has 
reference to knowledge, [which, I grant, may be gained by 
such means] ; and Liberation comes through knowledge; 
so that these [works] are instruments of Liberation 


^ >3 

I II 

1 The reading of Anlruddha, according to my MSS., is ^T- 
Ed. 
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mediately : ^ [but you will recollect that the present inquiry 
regards the immediate cause]. 

h. [But thenj some one may say], supposing that 
Liberation may take place [as you Sankhyas contend,] 
through the knowledge of the distinction between Nature 
and Soul, still, since, from the perishableness [of the 
Liberation effected by thin means, as well as any other 
means], mundane life may return, we are both on an 
equality, \we, whose Liberation you Sankhyas look upon 
as transitory, and you Sankhyas, whose Liberation we, 
again, look upon as being, by parity of reasoning, in much 
the same predicament]. To this he replies 

X(t ^ II 

\ 

WcT I 

TRt II 

II 

3 Dr. Ballant 3 -ne, on republishing the Sdnkhya Aphorisms in the 

♦ * 

Bihliotheca Indica, adopted the genuine reading, 

Instead of that given above, which I find, indeed, in the Scrampore 
edition of the Sdnkhya-^pravachana-hhdshya, but in no MS. He 
ought, however, at the same time, to have altered his translation. 
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Aph. 86. Of him who is essentially 
Tlte right means effect liberated, his bonds havinff absolutely 
perished, it [i.e., the fruit of his saving 
knowledge,} is absolute: there is no parity [between his 
case and that of him who relies on works, and who may 
thereby secure a temporary sojourn in Paradise, only to 
return again to earth]. 

a. Of him ‘ who is essentially liberated,’ who, in his very 
essence, is free, there is tire destruction of bondage. The 
bond [see § 56,'] is Non-discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul]. By the removal thereof there is the destruc¬ 
tion, the annihilation, of Non-discrimination : and how is 
it possible that there should again bo a return of the mun¬ 
dane state, when the destruction of Non-discrimination is 
absolute? Thus there is no [such] similarity,'^ [between 
the two cases, as is imagined, by the obj octor, under § 85.6.]. 

h. It has been asserted [in § 61,] that there is a class of 
twenty-five [things which are realities] ; and, since these 
cannot be ascertained [or made out to be true '\, except by 


■which, in conformity with the unadulterated text, might have run 
Bomowhat as follows; ‘ Of him who is, in himself, liberated all ex¬ 
tinction of bondage is final,' &c. Such is the interpretation which, 
on comparison of the various commentaries, seems to bo the most 
eligible. Ed. 

* This is the Aphorism bracketed at p. 68, supra. Ed, 

vj> 

^ II 
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proof, therefore he displays this;* [i.e.j he shows what he 
means by proof] : 


TWT \ 

II t3) II 


What is meani by evi¬ 
dence. 


Aph. 87. The determination of some¬ 
thing not [previously] lodged in both 
[the Soul and the Intellect], nor in one 
or other of them, is ‘right notion’ {prama). What is, in 
the highest degree, productive thereof [i. e., of any given 
‘right notion’], is that; [i. e., is what we mean by proof, 
or evidence, (pramdna)\ 

a. ‘Not lodged,’ i.e., not deposited in ‘one rightly 
cognizing’ [pramdtri)\ in short, not previously known. 
The ‘determination,’ i.e., the ascertainment [or right 
apprehension] of such a thing, or reality, is ‘ right notion 
and, whether this be an affection ‘ of both,’ i. e., of Intellect, 
and also of Soul [as some hold that it is], or of only one or 
other of the two, [as others hold,] either way, ‘ what is, in 
the highest degree, productive ’ of this ‘ right notion ’ is 
[what we term proof, or] evidence, {pramdm ): such is the 
definition of evidence in general; [the definition of its 
several species falling to be considered hereafter] : such is 
the meaning.^ 


' H IWT- 

II 

- Nagesa has m. 

® Some MSS, have the inferior reading Ed- 
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b. It 18 with a view to the exclusion of Memory, Error, 
and Doubt, in their order, that we employ [when speaking 
of the result of evidence,] the expressions ‘ not previously 
known ’ [which excludes things remembered], and ‘ reality ’ 
[which excludes mistakes and fancies], and ' discrimina¬ 
tion,'' [which excludes doubt]. 

c. In regard to this [topic of knowledge and the sources 
of knowledge], if ‘ right notion,’ is spoken of as located in 
the Soul [see § 87. a.], then the [proof, or] evidence is an 
affection of the Intellect, If [on the other hand, the ‘right 
notion ’ is spoken of as] located in the Intellect, in the 
shape of an affection [of that the affections of which are 
mirrored by the Soul], then it [the proof, or evidence, or 
whatever we may choose to call that from which ■' right 
notion ’ results,] is just the conjunction of an organ [with 
its appropriate object; such conjunction giving rise to 
sense-perception], &c. Ilut, if both the Soul’s cognition 
and the affections of the Intellect are spoken of as [cases 
of] ‘ right notion,’ then both of these aforesaid [the affec¬ 
tion of the Intellect, in the first case, and the conjunction 
of an organ with its appropriate object, &c., in the other 


N wN 
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case,] are [to receive the name of] proof {pramana). Yon 
are to understand, that, when the organ of vision, &c., are 
spoken of as ‘evidence,' it is only as being mediately'^ [the 
sources of right knowledge], 

d. How many [kinds of] proofs [then,] are there? To 
this he replies 

fk: II bb II 

Aph. 88. Proof is of three kinds : 
there is no establishment of more; 
because, if these be established, then 
all [that is true] can be established [by one or other of 
these three proofs], 

a. ‘ Proof is of three kinds that is to say, ‘ perception ’ 


N*> 

mm I WRT- 

II 

' ^(T imTTjjT^fT II 

3 So reads Aniruddha; but Vijnana, Nageaa, and Vedanti 
Mah4deva end tlie eighty-seventh Aphorism with these two words. 
Hence : ‘ That which is, in the highest degree, productive thereof is 
proof, of three kinds,’ ^d. 
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[pratyahsha), ‘ the recognition of signs ’ {anumdna), and 
‘ testimony ’ [sabda), are the [three kinds of] proofs.^ 

b. But then [some one may incline to say], let ‘com¬ 
parison ’ [which is reckoned, in the Nyaya, a specifically 
distinct source of knowledge], and the others [such as 
‘Conjecture,’ &c., which are reckoned, in like manner, in 
the Mimahsa], also be instruments of right knowledge, [as 
well as these three], in [the matter of] the discriminating 
of Nature and Soul; he therefore says, ‘ because, if these 
[three] be established,’ &c. And, since, if there be the 
three kinds of proof established,’ everything [that is really 
true] can be established [by means of them], there is no 
establishment of more no addition to the proofs can be 
fairly made out; because of the cumbrousness [that sins 
against the philosophical maxim, that we are not to assume 
more than is necessary to account for the case] : such is 
the meaning.’^ 

c. For the same reason, Manu, also, has laid down only 
a triad of proofs, where he says [see the Institutes, Oh. 
xii., V. 105]: ‘ By that man who seeks a distinct knowledge 
of his duty, [these] three [sources of right knowledge] 
must be well understood, viz.. Perception, Inference, and 
Scriptural authority in its various shapes [of legal institute! 


II 
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&c.].’ And ‘ Comparison,’ and ' Tradition ’ (aitihya), and 
the like, are included under Inference and Testimony; and 
‘ Non-perception ’ (anupalabdhi) and the like are included 
under Perception [for the non-perception of an absent 
jar on a particular spot of ground is nothing else than the 
perception of that spot of ground without a jar on it]. 

d. He [next] states the definitions of the varieties^ [of 
proof, having already (§ 87) given the general definition]: 

II to. II 

Jp/i. 89. Perception (pratyaksha) is 

Perception defined. , .. 

that discernment whicli, being in con¬ 
junction [with the thing perceived], portrays the form 
thereof. 

a. 'Being in conjunction,’ [literally,] ‘ existing in con- 


x9 \ 

^ ^ II 



® Aniruddha has fT^T®> yielding ‘deter- 

mined by,’ &o., instead of ‘ being in,* &c. JUd, 

* Vedanti Mah4deva baa (P). Ud. 
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junction;’ ‘portrays the form thereof/ i.e., assumes the 
form of the thing with which it is in conj unction [as water 
assumes the form of the vessel into which it is poured] ; 
what ‘ discernment/ or affection of the Intellect, [does thiii], 
that [affection of the Intellect (see Yoga Aphorisms, I., 
§ 5 and § 8. i.)] is the evidence [called] Perception; such is 
the meaning.'^ 


h. But then, [some one may say,] this [definition of 
Perception (§ 89)] does not extend [as wo conceive it 
ought, and presume it is intended, to do,] to the perception, 
by adepts in the Yoga, of things past, future, or concealed 
[by stone walls, or such intervening things as interrupt 
ordinary perception]; because there is, here, no ‘ form of 
the thing, in conjunction ’ [with the mind of him who per¬ 
ceives it, while absent]: having pondered this doubt, he 
corrects it by [stating, as follows,] the fact, that this [super¬ 
natural sort of perception] is not what he intends to de¬ 
fine / 

II <10 


II 
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Aph. 90. It is not a fault [in the 
he blamed, ihouffh it defanition, that it does not apply to the 
should not amdjt to the perceptions of adepts in the Yoqa]', 

because that of the adepts in the Yoga 
is not an external perception. 

a. That is to say : it is only scwse-perception that is 
to be here defined; and the adepts of the Yoga do not per¬ 
ceive through the external [organs of sense]. Therefore there 
is no fault [in our definition] ; i.e., there is no failure to 
include the perceptions of these [because there is no 
intention to include them]. 

b. [But, although this reply is as much as the objector 
has any right to expect,] he states the real justification^ 
[of the definition in question] : 

II <i'=l II 

Aph. 91. Or, there is no fault 

But the definition rjn the definition], because of the 
does apply to the pcrcep- ^ , , . , » i • n 

Hons of the mystic. conjunction, With cdmac things^ Ot 

that [mystical mind] which has at¬ 
tained exaltation.''' 

fTHlit: II 

® Thus Vijimna and Vedanti Mahadeva. Aniruddha has 
The reading of Nagek is 

* For the term atisaya, again rendered, in the next page, by 
‘ exaltation,' vide infra, p. 116, note 4. Aid. 
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a. Or, he it so that the perception of the Fbffi, also, 
shall be the thing to be defined; still there is no fault [in 
our definition, § 89] ; it does not fail to extend [to this, 
also]; since the mind of the Icy/, in the exaltation gained 
from the habitude produced by concentration, does come 
into conjunction with things [as existent] in their causes,^ 
[whether or not with the things as developed into products 
perceptible by the external senses]. 

L Here the word rendered ‘ causal' flmaj denotes the 
things, no( in conjunction [with the senses], alluded to bv 
the objector [in § 89. i.] ; for we, who assert that effects 
eaiisd [from eternity, in their causes, before taking the shape 
of effects, and, likewise, in these same causes, when again 
resolved into their causes], hold that even what is past, 
&c., still essentially exists, and that, hence, its conjunction 
[with the mind of the mystic, or the clairvoyant,] is pos¬ 
sible.^ 

c. But then, [some one may say,] 

Ohjaiion, that the-de- .1 • r , t , , , I 

ixnition does iLot apply to Still ttllS |^ClGtl!lltloriJ CiO08 HOt 6Xt6DQ tO 

Xonfs perceptions; because, since ! 
these are from everlasting, they can-' 
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not remit from [emergent] conjunction. To this he re¬ 
plies 

II II 


Thai any ‘ Lord ' 
txiaU mi proved. 

is a Lord (iswara). 


Aph. 92. [This objection to the de¬ 
finition of Perception has no force] ; 
because it is not proved that there 


a. That there is no fault [in the definition of Perception], 
because there is no proof that there is a Lord, is supplied* 
[from § 90]. 

h. And this demurring to there being any 'Lord Ms 
merely in accordance with “ the arrogant dictum of [certain] 
partisans [who hold an opinion not recognized by the ma¬ 
jority]. Therefore, it is to be understood, the expression 
employed is, ‘because it is not proved that there is a 
Lord,’ but not the expression, ‘ because there is no Lord.'* 


* Bather, ‘And this [mere] tahing exception to a Lord is ex¬ 
pressly owing to,’ &o. The aphorist would not be confounded 
with those who denied what he waited to see evidenced. The attitude 
which he assumed is tliat of suspense of judgment on the point of 
theism, as against thepositivoncas of the professed atheist. Vijnana.here 

followed, then goes on to say: 

I ‘ For, otherwise [i.e., if the aphorist had been atlieistic], 

it would have been explicitly declared. Because of the non-existence of 
a Lord.’ Hd. 
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c. But, on the implication ^ that there is a ‘ Lord,’ what 
we mean to speak of [in our definition of Perception, (^89),] 
is merely the being of the [same] kind with what is pro¬ 
duced by conjunction^ [of a sense-organ with its object; 
and the perceptions of the ‘ Lord ’ may be of the same 
kind with such perceptions, though they were not to come 
from the same source]. 

d. Having pondered the doubt, ‘ How should the Lord 
not be proved [to exist] by the Scripture and the Law, 
[which declare his existence] ? ’ he states a dilemma which 
excludes [this] 

II II 

Aph. 93. [And, further,] it is not 
A dihmma, to exclude proved that he [the ‘Lord,’] exists; 

proof that there in an^ * _ , x i • *.1 

‘ Lord: because | whoever exists must be either 

free or bound; and], of free and 
bound, he can be neither the one nor the other. 

a. Tlie ‘ Lord ’ whom you imagine, tell us, is he free 
from troubles, &c. ? Or is he in bondage tlirough these ? 


II 

1 Eatlier, ‘the view being accepted’ {ahhyupagame). 

II 


I 
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Wince he is not, cannot be, either the one or the other, it 
is not proved that there is a ‘ Lord such is the meaning.' 

h. Fie explains this very point:* 

II (iJi II 

The farce of the [Because,] either way, he 

iJilemma. Would be inefficient. 

a. Since, if he were free, he would have no desires, &c.. 
which [as compulsory motives,] would instigate him to 
create ; and, if he were bound, he would be under delu¬ 
sion ; he must bo [on cither ulleinative,] unequal to the 
creation, &c.* [of this world], 

b. But then, [it may be asked,] if such be the case, 
what becomes of the Scripture-texts which declare the 
‘ Lord ?’ To this ho replies 


II 

' cT^-STTf II 

3 The roadiiijT, in a later haiidwritin", of one of my MSS. of 
■_^ 

Aiiiruddha is Ed. 

11 
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II II 


The import of the ieAis 
which speak o/the 'lAird.' 


Aph. 95. [The Scriptural texts which 
make mention of the ‘ Lord ’ are] 
either glorifications of the liberated 
Soul, or homages to the recognized'* [deities of the Hindu 
pantheon ]} 


a. That is to say ; accordingly as the case may be, some 
text [among those in which the tci'm * Lord ’ occurs,] is 
intended, in the sliapc of a glorification [of Soul], as the 
‘ Lord,’ [as Soul is held to be], merely in virtue of junction 
[with Nature], to incite [to still deeper oontemplation], to 
exhibit, as wliut is to be known, the liberated Soul, i. e., 
absolute Soul in general; and some other text, declaratory, 
for example, of creatorship, &c., preceded by resolution 
[to create, is intended] to extol [and to purify the mind of 
the contemplator, by enabling him to take a part in ex¬ 
tolling] the eternity, &c., of the J'amiliai’ly known** Brahma, 

' Aiuitlier reading, lliat, of Nagesa and of Vedanti Maliadeva, 


makes this word of the singular number. E<i. 

, a compound, is the reading of Aniruddha, 


followed by Vedanti Mahadeva. See 4-, below. Ed. 


3 In both places, niihlha, ‘possessor of supernatural powers.’ Mil. 


4 Aniruddba’s exposition of this Aphorism is as follows : TT- 

^7 H tt- 

^ \ 

TIWT- 
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Vishnu, Siva, or other wo«-eternal ‘Lord;' since these, 
though possessed of tlio conceit [of individuality], &c., [and, 
in so far, liable to perish], have immortality, &c., in a se¬ 
condary sense ;* [seeing that tlie Soul, in emry conjhina- 
tion, is immortal, though the combination itself is not so], 

i). But thou, [some one may say], even if it were thus [as 
alleged under §95], what is heard in Scripture, [viz.], the 
fact that it [viz., Soul] is the governor of Nature, &c., would 
not be the case; for, in the world, we speak of govern¬ 
ment in reference only to modifications [preceded and 
determined] by resolutions [that so and so shall take place], 
&o. To this ho replies 

According to this, the term uwara, 

‘ mighty one,’ ‘ lord,’ is applied, by way of eulogy, either to a soul as 
it were \iberai:ed, or to a poison who, through devotion, has acquired 
traiiacBiident faculties, that is to say, the ITogi. Jlesolution, agent- 
ship, and tho like, are impredlcablo of one absolutely liberated ; and 
such a one, being inert and iiupassivc, cannot be intended by Uwara> 
‘a power.’ Hence the expression, ‘as it were liberated.’ Also see, 
hr atisat/a ,— translated, above, ‘transcendent faculties,’—Book IV., 
Aph. ‘24. Ed. 
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II Ql II 

Aph. 96. The governorship [thereof, 
Snii, like fim hiiie- j g of Soul over Nature] is from [its] 

ffone, tutts nfd ht/resolve, , . , _ - . ^ 

hit throuffh proacimUii . proximity tliereto, [not irom its re¬ 

solving to act thereon] ; as is the case 
with the gem, [the lodestone, in regard to iron]. 

a. If it were alleged that [i(.s, Soul’s,] creativeness, or 
[its] governorship, was through a rcsolte [to create, or to 
govern], then this objection [brought forward under §95. 
b.'] would apply. Hut [it is not so; for,] by us [Sankhyas,] 
it is held that the Soul’s governorship, in the shape of 
creatorship, or the like, is merely from [its] proximily 
[to Nature] ; ‘as is the case with the [lodcstont^] gern.’* 

b. As the gem, the lodestone, is attracted by iron 
merely by proximity, without resolving [eitlier to act or 
to be acted on], &c., so, by the mere conjunction of the 
primal Soul, Nature is changed into the principle [called] 
the ‘Great one,’ [or Mind, (see § 61. c.j]. And in this 
alone consists [what we sjieak of as] its acting as creator 
towards that wiiich is superadued to it; such is the mean- 


I II 
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c. And thus it is declared, [in some one of the Puranas : 
‘ As the iron acts, wliilst the gem [the lodestone,] stands 
void of volition, just so this world is created by a deity 
who is mere Existence. Thus it is, that there are, in the 
Soul, both agency [seemingly,] and non-agency, [really]. 
Tt is not an agent, inasmuch as it is void of volition; 
[and it w] an agent, merely through approximation [to 
Nature].’^ 

il. In respect of worldly products, also, animal souls 
overrule, merely through their approximation [to Nature]; 
so he declares [as follows] 

il Qs it 


II 

* The Translator’s authority for this attribution Las not been 
discovered. £d. 

I ^rT ^ 

^f^ll 

II 

^ AniruJdha has 
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In fike manner^ em¬ 
bodied souls do not ener¬ 
gize. 


Aph. 97. In the case of individual 
products, also, [the apparent agency] 


of animal souls [is solely through proximity]. 


a. ‘ The agency is solely through jiroximity : ’ so much 
is supplied[from ^ 96]. 


b. The meaning is this, that, in the case, also, of par¬ 
ticular productions,—the creation, &c., of things individual 
[as contradistinguished from that of all things in the 
lump, (see Vcdanta-adra, §67)],—-animal souls, i.e., souls in 
which the intellects [of individuals] reflect themselves [see 
§ 99. a,], overrule, merely through proximity, but not 
through any effort; seeing that these [animal souls] are 
none other than the motionless Thought.- 

e. But then, [some one may say], if there were no eternal 
and omniscient ‘Lord,’ through the doubt of a blind 
tradition, [in the absence of an intelligently effective 
guardianship], the Vedas would cease to bo an authority; 
[a possibility which, of course, cannot be entertained for 
an instant]. To this he replies 


' ^fvi?Trri4 H 

V sD 
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ii at w 


I/ow thfi Vedas need 
not the ‘ Lord ' to authen¬ 
ticate them. 


Aph. 98. The declaration of the 
texts or sense [of the Veda, by Brahma, 
for example], since he knows the truth, 
[is authorative evidence]. 


a. To complete [the aphorism, we must say], since 
Hiranyagarlha [i.e., Brahma,,'] and others [viz., Vishnu 
and 8Vm], are knowors of what is certain, i.e., of what is 
true, the declaration of the texts or sense of the Vedas, 
where these are the speakers, is evidence' [altogether 
indisputable]. 

b. But then, if Soul, by its simple proximity [to Nature 
(§ 96)], is an overrulcr in a secondary sense [only of the 
term,—as the magnet may be said, in a secondary sense, to 
draw the iron, while the conviction is entertained, that, 
actually and literally, the iron draws the magnet],— 
who is the primwry [or actual,] overruler ? In reference to 
this, he says 


II 

rTrT 

sO '•9 
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7t i> in ihe shape of 
the internal orfjan^ that 
Nature affects Soul. 


Aph. 99. The internal organ, through 
its being enlightened thereby [i.c., by 
Soul], is the overruler; as is the iron, 
[in respect of the magnet]. 


a. The internal organ, i.e., the understanding, is the 
ovorruler, through its fancying itself to be Soul, [as it does 
fancy,] by reason of its being enlightened by the Soul, 
through its happening to reflect itself in [and contemplate 
itself in,] Soul; ‘just as the iron,^ that is to say, as the 
attracting iron, though inactive, draws [the maguot], in 
consequence of [its] mere proximity,^ [and so acquires 
magnetism by magnetic induction]. 

h. lie [now, having dhscussed the evidence that consists 
in direct perception,] states the definition of inf'cronco'* 
[anumdna) : 


1 Aniruddha has ; pi ofixiog to ‘ the 

internal organ’ the synonymous ‘ tlio Great One.’ J^d. 

II 


3 
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TTfrT^^:' 



II =100 II 


Aph. 100. Tho knowlndge of’tliR eon- 
injeiawe difihed. ncctcd [c. g., fire]j t-hrougli perception 

of the connexion [e.g., of fire with smoke], is inference. 

a. Tliat is to sny : inference [or conviction of a general 
truth,] is [a kind of] evidence consisting in a [mental] 
modification, [which is none other than] the knowledge 
of the connccited, i.e., of the constant accompanier, through 
the knowledge of the con-staiit accompaniment: by ‘con¬ 
nexion’ {pratihcindha) here being meant ‘constant at¬ 
tendedness’ {vydpti) ; and through the perception thereof- 
[it being that tlie mind has possession of any general 
principle]. 

b. But a conclusion (anumiti) is knowledge of the soul 
[whilst an Inference, so far fortli as it is an instrument in 
the establishment of knowledge deducible from it, is an 
affection of tlie internal organ, or understanding (see 

§87.c.)J 

c. He [next] defines testimony * {kihdd) : 


Mahadeva. Md. 


is the reading of Nagesa and of Vedanti 


jmm- 

II 
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II cjoci II 

Aph. 101. Testimony [such us is 

Valid tcslimony dpjincd. • \ i , i /> • i l • 

entitled to the uume ot evidence,] is a 

declaration by one worthy [to be believed]. 

a. Here ‘htness’ means ‘suitableness;’ and so the 
evidence which is called ‘ Testimony ’ is the knowledge 
arising from a suitable declaration: such i.s the tneaning. 
And [while this belongs to the understanding, or internal 
organ (see § 100. 6.)] the I'esult is that [knowledge] in the 
Houl, [which is called] ‘knowledge by hearing’' [iabda- 
lodha ). 

b. He [next] volunteers to tell us what is the use of his 
setting forth [the various divisions of] evidence 

ii « 

Aph. 102. Since the establishment 
Wht/iiteMndsnfjim- of [the existence of] both [soul and 

denre have ueen here hct n • i p • V ^ 

jurth, non-soul] is by means oi evidence^ the 

declaration thereof [i.e., of the kinds of 
evidence, has been here made]. 

a. It is only by means of evidence that both Soul and 
non-soul are established as being distinct, [the one from the 


* fpqr ^ 
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other] ; therefore has this, viz., evidence, been here de¬ 
clared : such is the meaning.’ 

h. Among these [several kinds of proof], ho [now] describes 
that one by which, especially, viz., by a proof whidi is 
one kind of inference. Nature and Soul are here to be 
established discriminatively 

II 'lO^ II 

Tip myfPMf. nf Hmd A ph. 103. The c.stablishment of both 

and Nature urmteA from r-\i . •» li n • i ^ 

uvulogy. [JNuturo uiKl ooulj IS D}^ analogv. 

n. [Analogy {»nninnyrdo driuhta) is tliat kind of evidence 
wliich is employed in the case] where, by the force [as an 
argument,] which the residence of any property in the sub¬ 
ject derives from a knowledge of its being constantlj" 
accompanied [by something which it inuy therefore be¬ 
token], when we have had recourse to [as the means of 
determining this constant accompaniment,] what is, for 
instance, generically of a perceptible kind, [where, under 
such circumstances, we repeat,] anything of a different kind, 
i.e., not cognizable by the senses, is established; as when, 


' TITTT- 

II 
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II 

3 My MS. of Nagesa has , iV. 
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for example, having apprehended a constant accompani¬ 
ment, [e. g., that an act implies an instrument], by taking 
into consideration such instruments as axes, &c., which are 
of earthy and other kinds, a quite heterogeneous, imper¬ 
ceptible, instrument of knowledge, viz., [the instrument 
named] Sense, is established [or inferred to exist] ; such is 
what wo mean by Analogy; and it is by this [species ot 
inference], that hoth, [viz.,] Nature and Soul, are proved [to 
exist]; such is the meaning.' 

h. Of these [viz.. Nature and Soul,] the argument from 
analogy for [the existence of] Nature is as follows : the 
Great Principle [viz.. Understanding (see § 61. o.)] is 
formed out of the tldngs [called] Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion, [to the aggregate of which three in equipoise 
(see § 61) the name of Nature is given] ; because, whilst it 
is [undeniably,] a production, it has the characters of Plea¬ 
sure, Pain, and Delusion ; just as a bracelet, or the like, 
formed of gold, or the like,- [has the characteristic pro- 

ii 
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perties of the gold, or the like, and ia thereby known to 
have been formed out of gold, or the like]. 

c. But, [as regards the argument from analogy, in proof 
of the existence] of Soul, [it is, as stated before, under ^ 66, 
to the following effect]: Nature is for the sake.of another; 
because it is something th;it acts -as a combination ; as a 
house, for instance, [winch is a combination of various 
parts combined for the benefit of the tenant]. In this 
instance, having gatlicred, in regard to houses, &o., tho 
fact established on sense-perception, that they exist for the 
sake of [organized] bodies, for example, something of a 
different kind theiofrom, [i.e,, from Nature, viz. |, Soul, 
is inferred [by analogy,] as something other than Nature, 
&c., [which, as being a compound thing, is not designed 
for itself] : such is the meaning.^ 

d. But then [some one may say], since Nature is eternal, 
and exertion is habitual to her, [and the result of her 
action is the bondage of tho Soul], there should constantly 
be experience [whether of pleasure or of pain], and, hence, 
no such thing as thorough emancipation. To this he 
replies 

II II 


^fcT li 
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Aph. 104. Experience [whether of 

When it is that ex- . i n ■, 'ii rii t 

fe,Hence ceases. pain oT pleasure,] ends with [the dis¬ 

cernment of] Thought, [or Soul, as 
contradistinguished from Nature]. 

a. By‘Thought’[we mean] Soul. Experience [whether 
of pain or pleasure,] ceases, on the discerning thereof. As 
‘ antecedent non-existence,’ though devoid of a beginning, 
[see Tarlm-snngraha, § 92], surceases [when tho thing 
antecedently non-existent begins to be], so, eternal Nature 
[eternal, as regards tlie absence of any beginning,] con¬ 
tinues [no further than] till the discernment of the diffe¬ 
rence [between Nature and Soul]; so that experience 
whether of pain or pleasure,] does not at all times occur: 
such is the state of the case.* 

h. [But some one say], if Nature be agent, and Soul 
expcriencer, then it must follow [whicli seems unreason¬ 
able,] that another is the expcriencer of [the results of] 
the acts done by one different. To this he replies 

II II 

\ 

Aplt. 105. The exjierionce of the 
bolong eveii to another than 
the agent; as in the Case of food, &c. 

' I I W- 

rT^T 

' ■'9 C 
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a. As it belongs to the cook to prepare the food, &:c., 
and to one who was not the agent, viz,, the master, to 
enjoy the fruit [thereof, i. e., the fruit of the cook’s actions], 
so is the case here, also.’ 

h. Having stated an exoteric principle [which may serve, 
in practice, to silence, by the argumentum ad hominem, him 
on whose principles it may be valid], he [next] declares 
his own doctrine,^ [in regard to the doubt started under 
§104. 6.]: 

wrwr: ii ii 

Aj)h. 106. Or, [to give a better ae¬ 
ro suppose that Soul count of the matter than that given in 

acts ana experiences is r i r.r’-i » *, * f> t ** 

an error. % 105], Since it 18 from non-discrimina- 

tion that it is derived, the notion that 
the agent [soul being mistaken for an agent,] has the fruit 
[of the act is a wrong notion], 

a. The soul is neither an agent nor a patient; but, from 
the fact that the Great Principle [the actual agent (see 
§ 97. i.)] is reflected in it, there arises the conceit of its 
being an agent. ‘ Or, since it is from non-discrimination 
that is to say, because it is from the failure to discriminate 
between Nature and Soul, that this takes place, i.e., that 
conceit takes place, that it is the agent that experiences 
the fruit; ^ [whereas the actual agent is Nature, which, being 
unintelligent, can experience neither pain nor pleasure]. 

It 

^ n cR^T ^ g TTflRSIH- 
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h. The opposite of this [wrong view, referred to in § 106,] 
he states [as follows] 

^ cn^CT^'R II «|0® II 

Aph. 107. And, when the truth is 
asf^Jr told, there is[seen to be] neither [agency, 

in Soul, nor experience]. 

a. ‘When the truth is told’ [and discerned], i.e., when, 
by means of evidence. Nature and Soul are perceived [in 
their entire distinctness, one from the other], ‘ there is 
neither,’ i.e., neither the condition [as regards soul,] of an 
agent nor that of a patient.^ 

b. Having discussed [the topic of] evidence, he [now] 
states the distribution of the subject-matter of evidence: ® 

II Hot II 


f^TTR: I H- 





II 


' ^cTUfcr^^Tf II 

5T ^ mWrffjTfc! II 
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What If percef>tihle^ 


Aph. 108. [A thing may be] an ob- 
vnder mridm ciVcam- ject [perceptible], and also [at another 
t/me\uJeroiheZ^' ti“e,] not an object, through there 
being, in consequence of great distance, 
&c., a want of [conjunction of the sense with the thing], 
or [on the other hand,] an appliance of the sense [to the 
thing]. 


a. An object [is a perceived object], through the 
proximity, or conjunction, of the sense [with the object]. 
[A thing may be] not an object [perceived], through the 
want of the sense, i.e., through the want of conjunction 
[between the sense and what would otherwise be its object]. 
And [this] want of conjunction [may result] from the 
junction’s being prevented by great distance, &c.* 

b. [To explain the ‘ &c.,’ and to ex- 
perM^Uon’^'^^ P'VMKi emplify the causes that may prevent 
the conjunction, required in order to 
perception, between the thing and the sense, we may 
remark, that] it is in consequence of great distance, that 
a bird [flying very high up] in the sky is not perceived; 
[then again,] in consequence of extreme proximity, the 
collyrium located in the eye [is not perceived by the eye 
itself]; a thing placed in [the inside of, or on the opposite 
side of,] a wall [is not perceived], in consequence of the 
obstruction; from distraction of mind, the unhappy, or 
other [agitated person], does not perceive the thing that is 
at his side [or under his very nose] ; through its subtilty. 


i 
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an atom [is not perceived]; nor is a very small sound, 
when overpowered by the sound of a drum; and so on.’ 

c. How [or, for which of the possible reasons just 
enumerated,] comes the impereeptibleness of Nature ? In 
regard to this, he declares 

ii =io(i ii 


The of Nature. 


Aph. 109. Her impereeptibleness 
arises from [her] subtilty. 

a. 'Her,' i.e., Nature’s, impereeptibleness is from 
subtilty. By subtilty is meant the fact of being difficult 
to investigate ; not [as a Naiyayika might, perhaps, here 
prefer understanding the term,] the consisting of atoms; 
for Nature is [not atomic, in the oj^inion of the Sankhyas, 
but] all-pervasive.* 


I amrrnrSRs^ 

C v9 

3 Aniruddba, according to the MSS. seen by me, has 

Ed. 
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b. How, then, [it may be asked,] is [the existence of] 
Nature determined ? To this he replies 

II II 

... ^e/i. 110. fNature exists because 

Nature tn/erred from ^ ^ l ^ i "!> 

thu existence of produc- her existence IS gathered from the 
beholding of productions. 

a. As the knowledge of [there being such things as] 
atoms comes from the beholding of jars, &c., [which are ag¬ 
glomerations], so the knowledge of Nature comes from the 
beholding of products which have the three Qualities 
[(see § 62. a.) and the existence of which implies a 
cause, to which the name of Nature is given, in which 
these constituents exist from eternity], 

b. Some [the Vedantfs,] say that the world has Brahma as 
its cause; others [the Naiyayikas], that it has atoms as its 
cause ; but our seniors [the transmitters of the Sankhya 
doctrine], that it has Nature as its cause. So he sets forth 
a doubt [which might naturally found itself] thereon 

II II 


' ^ cTff II 

“ -ziiqT ^ fq»J- 

^cTIrT^ 

II 
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, . , , , Aph. 111. If [you throw out the 

A aovbt thrown on the ji i .i r • ,i • , a 

existence of^ Nature, hy ClOUbt tna.tj it tuG GXlstGllCG 01 

Nature,] is not established, because of 
the contradiction of asserters [of other 
views, then you will find an answer in the next aphorism]. 

a, 'Because of the contradiction of asserters [of the 
Vedanta or Nyaya], it is not established,’ i. e., Nature [as 
asserted by the Sankhyas,] is not established. ’ 


b. But then, [to set forth the objection of these counter- 
asserters], if a product existed antecedently to its produc¬ 
tion [as that product], then an eternal Nature [such as you 
Sankhyas contend for,] would be proved to exist as the 
[necessary] substratum thereof; since you will declare 
that a cause is inferred only as the [invariable] accom- 
panier of an eifect; but it is denied, by us asserters [of the 
Vedanta, &c.], that the effect does exist [antecedently to 
its production ; well,] if [this doubt be thrown out] : such 
is the meaning * [of the aphorism]. 

c. He states [bis] doctrine [on this point] 

II II 


% II 

' cT^- 


VTTcfJlT f^T^lT ^RRISTT- 
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M^uai denM, Uttu US-’ Still, since^ eact [doctrine] 

nothing. ig established in the opinion of each, 

tt [mere unsupported] denial is not [decisive]. 

a. If one side were disproved merely by the dissent of 
the opponent, then [look you,] there is dissent against the 
other side, too: so how could it be established ? If the 
one side is established by there being inevitably attendant 
the recognition of tho constant accompanier, on the re¬ 
cognition of that which is constantly accompanied [by it], 
it is the same with my [side], also ; therefore [my] infe¬ 
rence from effect [to cause] is not to be denied® [in this 
peremptory fashion]. 

b. Well, then, [the opponent may say], let [the infe¬ 
rence of] cause from effect be granted; how is it that this 
[cause] is Nature, and nothing else, [such as Atoms, for 
instance] ? To this he replies: ® 


1 I hare corrected the translator’s ‘ But, since thus,’ which 
rendered the unwarranted reading now replaced by 

, the correlative of at the end of the preceding 

Aphorism. Ed. 

^ cT%rir** I 
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II II 


Nature the only hypo^ 
thesis consistent ^iih 
what appears. 


Aph. 113. Because [if we were to 
infer any other cause than Nature,] we 
should have a contradiction to the 


threefold [aspect which things really exhibit]. 


a. Quality is threefold [see § 61. a.], viz.. Goodness, 
Passion, and Darkness : there would be a contradiction to 
these : such is the meaning. * 

b. The drift here is as follows: If the character of 
cause [of all things around us] belonged to Atoms, or the 
like, then there would be a contradiction to the fact of 
being an aggregate of pleasure, pain, and delusion, which 
is recognizable in the world r’ [because nothing, we hold, 
can exist in the effect, which did not exist in the cause 
and pleasure, pain, &c., are no properties of Atoms]. 

c. He now repels the doubt as to whether the produc¬ 
tion of an effect is that of what existed [antecedently], or 
of what did not exist;* 


* Vedanti Mahadeva ends this Aphorism with the word and 
so does Vijuana, according to some MSS. £d. 


ni!!: 

II 

fqbv: a 

II 
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What never existed 
will never exist. 


Aph. 114. The production of what is 
no entity, as a man’s horn, does not 
take place. 

a. Of that which, like the horn of a man, is not an en¬ 
tity, even the production is impossible: such is the mean¬ 
ing. And so the import is, that that effect alone which 
[antecedently] exists is [at any time] produced.' 

b. He states an argument why an effect must be some 
[previously existent] entity 

^t|T^^f?nmTcT II II 


A product cannot he 
of nothing. 


Aph. 115. Because of the rule, that 
there must be some material [of which 
the product may consist]. 

a. And only when both are extant is there, from the 
presence of the cause, the presence of the effect. Other¬ 
wise, everywhere and always, every [effect] might be 
produced ; [the presence of the cause being, on the suppo¬ 
sition, superfluous]. This he insists upon [as follows] 


I rm ^ ii 

I 
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II II 


TShef anything mighi 
occur at any time^ any- 
where. 


Aph. 116. Because everything is not 
possible everywhere and always, [which 
might be the case, if materials could be 
dispensed with]. 


a. That is to say: because, in the world, we see that 
everything is not possible, i. e., that everything is not 
produced ; ‘ everywhere,’ i. e., in every place ; ‘ always,’ 
i. e., at all times.* 

b. For the following reason, also, he declares, there 
is no production of what existed not* [antecedently]: 

II W II 

Efictt preeMH, po- Bocause it is that which is 

tentiaXly, in their causes, competent [to the making of anything] 

that makes what is possible, [as a product of it]. 

a. Because the being the material [of any future pro¬ 
duct] is nothing else than the fact of [being it, potentially, 
i. e., of] having the competency to be the product; and 
[this] competency is nothing else than the product’s 
condition as that of what has not yet come to pass: there¬ 
fore, since ‘ that which is competent,’ viz,, the cause, 
makes the product which is ‘ possible ’ [to be made out of 
it], it is not of any nonentity that the production takes 
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place, [but of an entity, whose esse, antecedently, was 
possibility] : such is the meaning.* 

b. He states another argument: “ 

II II 

Aph. 118. And because it [the pro- 
duct,] is [nothing else than] the cause, 
[in the shape of the product]. 

a. It is declared, in Scripture, that, previously to pro¬ 
duction, moreover, there is no difference between the 
cause and its effect; and, since it is thereby settled that a 
product is an entity, production is not of what [previously] 
existed not: such is the meaning.* 

b. He ponders a doubt:* 

^ n II 

S 

be alleged that] 

which is can be said to there 18 no possibility 01 that S beconi'- 
ing which already is, [then the answer 
will be found in the next aphorism], 

?lTHrT II 

' ^T^Tf II 

’ 

II 
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a. That is to say; but then, if it be thus [that every 
effect exists antecedently to its production], since the 
effect \fMry effect,] must be eternal [without beginning], 
there is no possibility of [or room for] the adjunction of 
becoming, the adjunction of arising, in the case of a product 
which is [already, by hypothesis,] in the shape of an 
entity; because the employment of [the term] ‘ arising ’ 
[or the fact of being produced] has reference solely to 
what did not exist [previously]; if this be urged; such is 
the meaning.* 

b. He declares the doctrine [in regard to this point] 

II II 

Aph. 120. No; [do not argue that 
Production is only what is cannot become: for] the em- 

manifesUitiOH; and soo/ -* _ . 

i/te oppositi. ploytnent and the non-employment [ot 

the term ‘ production ^] are occasioned 
by the manifestation [and the non-manifestation of what 
is spoken of as produced, or not]. 

a, ‘No;’ the view stated [in § 119] is not the right one: 
such is the meaning.^ 

h. As the whiteness of white cloth [which has become] 
dirty is brought manifestly out by means of washing, &c.. 
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SO, by the operation of the potter, is the pot brought into 
manifestneas; [whereas], on the blow of a mallet, it becomes! 
hidden,' [and no longer appears as a pot\, 

c. And manifestation [is no fiction of ours; for it] is 
seen; for example, that of oil, from sesamum-seeds, by 
pressure; of milk, from the cow, by milking; of the statue, 
which resided in the midst of the stone, by the operation of 
the sculptor; of husked rice, from rice in the husk, by 
threshing; &c.* 

d. Therefore, the employment and the non-employment 
of the [term] ‘ production of an efiect' are dependent on 
manifestation, dependent on the manifestation of the effect: 
that is to say, the employment of [the term] ‘ production ’ 
is in consequence of the manifestation [of what is spoken 
of as produced]; and the non-employment of [the term] 
' production' is in consequence of there being no manifes¬ 
tation [of that which is, therefore, not spoken of as pro¬ 
duced] ; but [the employment of the term ‘ production' is] 
not in consequence of that’s becoming an entity which was 
not an entity.^ 


* ^ 
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e. But if [the employment of the term] * production * is 
occasioned by [the fact of] manifestaiion, by what is occa¬ 
sioned [the employment of the term] destruction ?'■ To this 
he replies 


tl II 


Aph. 121. Destruction [of anything] 
resolution [of the thing spoken 
of as destroyed,] into the cause [from 
which it was produced]. 


a. The resolution, by the blow of a mallet, of a jar into 
its cause [i.e., into the particles of clay which constituted 
the jar], to this are duo both [the employment of] the term 
‘ destruction,’ and the kind of action [or behaviour] be- 


longing to anything * [ 

which is 

termed its destruction].* 


•s 


•v A 


^KT>Tr'5fr ii 


1 ‘ It production is occasioned by manifestation, by what is de¬ 
struction occasioned?’ Aniruddha, here quoted, has, in my MSS. : 

. JEd. 

II 

^T5r ^fcT ii 


4 ‘ From the blow of a mallet [results] the ro.solutlon of a jar into 
its material cause: by this the destruction [of it] is occasioned. Such is the 
meaning of the word [jtdsa], and [such is] the particular action [which] 
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b. [But some one may say], if there were [only] a reso¬ 
lution [of a product into that from which it arose], a re-' 
surrection [or TraXi'/yevtcria^ of it might be seen; and this 
is not seen : well [we reply], it is not seen by blockheads; 
but it is seen by those who can discriminate. For ex¬ 
ample, when thread is destroyed, it is changed into the 
shape of earth [as when burned to ashes] ; and the earth 
is changed into the shape of a cotton-tree; and this [suc¬ 
cessively] changes into the shape of flower, fruit, and thread 
[spun again from the fruit ot the cotton-plant]. So is it 
with all entities.' 

c. Pray [some one may ask], is [this] manifestation [that 
you speak of under § 120] something real, or something 
not real? If it be something real [and which, therefore, 
never anywhere ceases to be], then [all] effects [during 
this constant manifestation] ought constantly to be per¬ 
ceived; and, if it be not real, then there would be the 
absence of [all] products, [in the absence of all manifes¬ 
tation. Manifestation, therefore, must be something real; 
and] there must be [in order to give rise to it,] another 
manifestation of it, and of this another; [seeing that a mani¬ 
festation can be the result of nothing else than a manifes- 


it expressei!.’ This is from Aniruddba, who, in the MSS. to which I 
have access, has no before Ed. 

?fcT I 

irfV:- 

I JfrT II 
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tation, on the principle that an effect consists of neither 
more nor less than its cause]; and thus we have a regremis 
in infinitum. To this he replies 



II 'l^^ II 


How tnanifestuiion ,^ph, Hecausc they seek each 
mat/ occur without being other reciprocally,* as is the case with 

seed and plant, [manifestation may 
generate manifestation, from eternity to eternity], 

a. Be it so, that there are thousands of manifestations; 
still there is no fault; for there is no starting-point; as is 
the case with seed and plant,* [which people may suppose 
to have served, from eternity, as sources, one to another, 
reciprocally]. 

^ II 

2 “v 

, the reading here given, is that of Ani- 
'' . -s 

ruddha and Yedanti Mahadeva. Vijn&na has 

3 Translating the Sankhya Aphorisms in tlie Bibliotheca Indica, 
Dr. Ballantyne, adopting the lection anvcs/iand, inconsiderately ren¬ 
dered : ‘ You are to understand, that, successively,’ instead of ‘ There 
is a continual following of one after the other.’ Vijnana explains 
anveshand by anudhdvana; and Vedanti Mahadeva has, in defini¬ 
tion of it, the synonymous anusarana. JEd. 

* cRTfq ?T 
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b. He states another argument 

II *1^? II 


The ohjections to the 
theory of ruanifeslaiion 
retorted. 


Apk. 123. Or, [at all events, our 
theory of'manifestation’ is as] blame¬ 
less as [your theory of] 'production.’ 

a. Pray [let us ask], is production produced, or is it not ? 
If it is produced, then of this [production of production] 
there must be production ; so that there is a regressus in 
infinitum, [such as you allege against our theory, under 
§ 121. c.]. If it be not produced, then, pray, is this 
because it is unreal, or because it is eternal ? If because it 
is unreal, then production never is at all; so that it would 
never be perceived, [as you allege that it is]. Again, if 
[production is not something produced,] because it is eternal, 
then there would be at, all times, the production of [all 
possible] effects, [which you will scarcely pretend is the 
case]. Again, if you say, since ‘ production ’ itself consists 
of production, what need of supposing an ulterior produc¬ 
tion [of production] ? then, in like manner, [7 ask,] since 
' manifestation ’ itself consists of manifestation, what need 
of supposing an ulterior manifestation [of manifestation] ? 
The view which you hold on this point is ours, also [and 


' II 
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thus every objection stated or hinted under §121. c., is 
capable of being retorted]. 

6. He [now] states the conamunity of properties [that 
exists] among the products of Nature^ mutually 

II II 

The characters com- Aph. 124. [A product of HatUrC is ( 1 
montoallprodwt!. caused, uneternal, not all-pervading, 
mutable, multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

a. ‘ Caused,’ i.e., having a cause. ‘ Uneternal,’ i.e., de¬ 
structible. ‘Not all-pervading,’ i.e., not present every¬ 
where. ‘Mutable,’ i.e., distinguished by the acts of leaving 
[one form], and assuming [another form], &c. It [the 
soul,] leaves the body it has assumed, [and, probably, takes 
another] ; and bodies, &c., move [and are mutable, as is 
notorious]. ‘Multitudinous,’ i.e., in consequence of the 
distinction of souls; [every man, e.g., having a separate 
body]. ‘ Dependent,’ [i.e.,] on its cause. ‘Mergent,’ that 
is to say, it [i.e., every product, in due time,] is resolved 
into that from which it originated.* 




(T^l 

\ 


?rw ii 

2 Aniruddha omits ^«infq. m. 
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b. [But, some one may say], if realities be the twenty- 
five [which the Sankhyas enumerate (see § 61), and no 
more], pray, are such common operations as knowing, en¬ 
joying, &c., absolutely nothing ; you accordingly giving up 
what you see, [in order to save an hypothesis with which 
what you see is irreconcilable] ? To this he replies 


II II 


♦ 


Afh,. 125. There is the establish- 
The (juaiitka rf the meut of these [twenty-four ‘ Qualities’ 

N;4!/a <^rp. implied in n .-i nr ' r. • i. r x 

ihe term Nature. ot the v/yaya, which you lancy that we 

do not recognize, because we do not 
explicitl}’’ enumerate them], either by reason that these 
ordinary qualities [as contradistinguished from the three 
Qualities of the Sankhya], &o., are, in reality, nothing 
dificrent; or [to put it in another point of view,] because 
they are hinted by [the term] Nature, [in which, like our 
own three Qualities, they are implied]. 


rn I r^wfcT I 

’T^icftfrT II 

II 
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a. Either from their being nothing different from the 
twenty-four principles, ‘in reality,’ truly, quite evidently, 
—since the character of these [twenty-four] fits the ordi¬ 
nary qualities, &c., [which you fancy are neglected in our 
enumeration of things ,]—‘ there is the establishment of 
these,’ i.e., there is their establishment [as realities,] 
through their being implied just in those ^ [twenty-four 
principles which are explicitly specified in the Sanhhya]. 

b. The word ‘ or ’ shows that there is another alternative 
[reply, in the aphorism, to the objection in question]. ‘Or 
because they are hijited by [the term] Nature;’ that is to 
say, the qualities, &c. [such as Knowledge], are established 
[as realities], just because they are hinted by [the term] 
Nature, by reason that [these] qualities are, mediately, 
products of Nature; for there is no difference between jiro- 
duct and cause. But the omission to mention them [ex¬ 
plicitly] is not by reason of their not being at all.^ 

c. He [next] mentions the points in which Nature and 
[her] products agree 


* I 

* II 
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II H 


Aph. 126. Of both [Nature and her 
products] the fact that they consist of 
the three Qualities [§ 61. a.], and that 
they are irrational, &c.j [is the common property]. 


T^ift characters coni' 
mon io Nature and her 
products. 


a. Consisting of the three qualities, and being irrational, 
[such in the meaning of the compound term with which 
the aphorism commences]. By the expression ' &c.’ is 
meant [their] being intended for another) [see § 66]. ‘ Of 

both,^ i.e., of the cause [viz., Nature], and of the effects 
[viz., all natural products]. Such is the meaning.’ 

h. He [next] states the mutual differences of character 
among the three Qualities which [see § 61] are the'[consti¬ 
tuent] parts of Nature 

II II 

\ 


Aph. 127. The Qualities [§ 62] differ 
in character, mutually, by pleasantness, 
unpleasantness, lassitude, &c., [in which 
forms, severally, the Qualities present themselves]. 


In what the three 
Qualities differ. 


a. ‘ Pleasantness,’ i. e., Pleasure. By the expression 


I ^■^Tf^cT II 

JiTf II 
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‘ &c.’ ismeant Goodness (satiwa), which is light [i. e., not 
heavy,] and illuminating. ‘Unpleasantness,’ i. e,, Pain. 
By the expression ‘ &c.’ [in reference to this,] is meant 
Passion (rajas), which is urgent and restless. ‘ Lassitude,’ 
i. e., stupefaction. By the expression ‘ &c.’ is meant 
Darkness (tamas), which is heavy and enveloping. It is 
by these habits that the Qualities, viz.. Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, differ: such is the remainder,* [required to 
complete the aphorism]. 

b. At the time of telling their differences, he tells in 
what respects they agree 


HTSIT- 

II II 

Aph. 128. Through Lightness and 
QitaiiUtTogreT"^^JeU Other habits the Qualities mutually 
differ. agree and differ. 

a. The meaning is as follows; the enunciation [in the 


^ I ^Ti|: i 

^ II 


3 So reads Anlruddha only. Vijnana, Niigesa, and V^anti 
Mahadeva have: 

vTTH I 
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shape of the term laghu, ‘ light/ is not one intended to call 
attention to the concrete, viz., what things are light, but] 
is one where the abstract [the nature of light things, viz., 
‘ lightness ‘ {laghutwa)'\ is the prominent thing. ‘ Through 
Lightness and other habits,' i. e., through the characters 
of Lightness, Restlessness, and HeaTiness, the Qualities 
differ. Their agreement is through what is hinted by the 
expression ‘ and otherAnd this consists in their mu¬ 
tually predominating [one over another, from time to 
time], producing one another, consorting together, and 
being reciprocally present, [one in another], for the sake 
of Soul.' 

b. By [the expressions, in § 124,] ' caused,’ &c., it is 
declared that the ‘ Great one ’ [or Mind], &c., are products. 
He states the proof of this: 

II II 

Aph. 129. Since they are other than 
Nature, the only two 
uncaused entities], Mind and the rest 
are products ; as is the case with a jar, or the like. 

a. That is to say : like a jar, or the like, Mind and the 


N ^ 

II 
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rest are products ; because they are something other than 
the two which [alone] are eternal, viz., Nature and Soul.* 

6. He states another reason : ’ 

TlftHTOfT II C|^0 II 

ApA. 130. Because of [their] measure, 

A second proof. ri-i* -i 

[whica IS a limited onej* 

a. That is to say: [Mind and the rest are products] ■, be¬ 
cause they are limited in measure;® [whereas the only two 
that are uncaused, viz., Nature and Soul, are unlimited]. 

b. He states another argument: * 

II II 

Aph. 131. Because they conform [to 

A third proof 

a, [Mind and the rest are products]; because they well 
[follow and] correspond with Nature; i. e., because the 
Qualities of Nature [§ 61] are seen in all things [and it 




* mvjj II 

II 
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is a maxim, that what is in the effect was derived from 
the cause and implies the cause. 

h. He states the same thing,* [in the next aphorism]: 

II II 

Aph. 132. And, finally, because it is 

A fourth proof through the power [of the cause alone, 
that the product can do aught]. 

a. It is by the power of its cause, that a product ener¬ 
gizes, [as a chain restrains an elephant, only by the force 
of the iron which it is made of]; so that Mind and the rest, 
being [except through the strength of Nature,] powerless, 
produce their products in subservience to Nature. Other¬ 
wise, since it is their habit to energize, they would at all 
times produce their products,® [which it will not be alleged 
that they do]. 

b. And the word iti, in this place, is intended to notify 
the completion of the set of [positive] reasons ® [why Mind 
and the others should be regarded as products]. 

c. He [next] states [in support of the same assertion,] 
the argument from negatives,* [i.e., the argument drawn 


' II 





' II 
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from the consideration as to what becomes of Mind and 
the others, when they are not products] : 

■^TII =1?? II 

Aph. 133. On the quitting thereof 
[quitting the condition of product], 
there is Nature, or Soul, [into one or 
other of which the product must needs have resolved 
itself]. 

a. Product and non-product; such is the pair of alter¬ 
natives. ‘On the quitting thereof;’ i. e., when Mind and 
the rest quit the condition of product, Mind and the rest 
[of necessity] enter into Nature, or Soul; * [these two alone 
being non-products]. 

b. [But perhaps some one may say, that] Mind and the 
rest may exist quite independently of the pair of alterna¬ 
tives [just mentioned]. In regard to this, he declares 
[as follows] 

II II 

N 


U 

I 
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Mind and the re,I 134. If they Were other than 

worn not Ae at alt, if these two, they would be void ; [seeing 

neither prodttOt nor non'’ ' ‘ j. i 

product. tlia.t there is nothing seii-existent, 

besides Soul and Nature]. 

a. If Mind and the rest were ‘ other than these two/ 
i. e., than product or non-product [§ 133], they would be 
in the shape of what is ' void,' i. e., in the shape of 
nonentity.' 

h. Well now, [some one may say,] why should it be 
under the character of a froduct, that Mind and the rest 
are a sign of [there being such a principle as] Nature ? 
They may be [more properly said to be] a sign, merely in 
virtue of their not occurring apart from it. To this he 
replies: ^ 

crmrffr^nH ii ii 

V.J) N 

Aph. 136. The cause is inferred from 
What tnnd n/eauses effect, [in the case of Nature and 

can be trferred from ’ <• 

their effects. her products]; because it accompa¬ 

nies it. 

a. That [other relation, other than that of material and 
product, which you would make out to exist between 
Nature and Mind,] exists, indeed, where the nature [or 

IliWimWT II 

II 
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essence] of the cause is not seen in the effect; as [is the 
case with] the inference, from the rising of the moon, that 
the sea is swollen [into full tide; rising, with maternal 
affection, towards her son who was produced from her 
bosom on the occasion of the celebrated Churning of the 
Ocean. Though the swelling of the tide does not occur 
apart from the rising of the moon, yet here the cause, 
moon-rise, is not seen in the effect, tide; and, consequently, 
though we infer the effect from the cause, the cause could 
not have been inferred from the effect]. But, in the 
present case, since we see, in Mind and the rest, the cha¬ 
racters of Nature, the cause is inferred from the effect. 
' Because it accompanies it,* i. c., because, in Mind and 
the rest, we see the properties of Nature,* [i. e., Nature 
herself actually present; as we see the clay which is the 
cause of a jar, actually present in the jar]. 

b. [But it may still be objected,] if it be thus, then let 
that principle itself, the ‘ Groat one * [or Mind], be the 
cause of the world: what need of Nature ? To this he 
replies: * 

II II 
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Afh. 136. The indiscrete, [Nature, 
must be inferred] from its [discrete and 
resolvable] effect, [Mind], in which are 
the three Qualities, [which constitute Nature]. 

a. ‘ It is resolvedsuch is the import of [the term] 
Knga, [here rendered] 'effect.’ From that [resolvable 
effect], viz., the ‘ Great principle ’ [or Mind], in which are 
the three Qualities, Nature must be inferred. And that 
the ‘ Great principle,’ in the shape of ascertainment [or 
distinct intellection], is discrete [or limited] and perish¬ 
able, is established by direct observation. Therefore [i. e., 
since Mind, being perishable, must be resolvable into 
something else,] we infer that into which it is resolvable,’ 
[in other words, its ‘ cause,’ here analogously termed Un- 
gin, since ‘ effect ’ has been termed lingd], 

b. But then, [some one may say], still something quite 
different may be the cause [of all things]: what need of 
[this] Nature [of yours]? In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows]: ^ 

II II 


II 

II 
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Aph, 137. There is no denying 
that it [Nature,] m; because of its 
effects, [which will be in vain attri¬ 
buted to any other source]. 


Why Nature^ and wo- 
iliing else, must he the 
root of all. 


а. Is the cause of this [world] a product, or not a pro¬ 
duct ? If it were a product, then, the same being [with 
equal propriety to be assumed to be] the case with its 
cause, there would be a regressus in infinitum. If effects be 
from any root [to which there is nothing antecedent], 
then this is that [to which we give the name of Nature]. 
' Because of its effects,^ that is to say, because of the effects 
of Nature. There is no denying ‘ that it iM,’ i. e., that 
Nature is.‘ 

б. Be it so, [let us grant,] that Nature is; yet [the oppo¬ 
nent may contend,] 8oul positively cannot be; for [if the 
existence of causes is to be inferred from their products. 
Soul cannot be thus demonstrated to exist, seeing that] 
it has no products. In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows] : ^ 


‘ ^ I cTr^- 

ifcT I ^fcT I cT- 

ii 
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, . , , Aph. 138. [The relation of cause 

rfect that Soul is in- and effect is] not [alleged as] tne means 
of establishing [the existence of Soul]; 
because, as is the case with [the disputed term] ‘ merit,^ 
there is no dispute about there being such a kind of 
thing; [though what kind of thing is matter of dispute]. 


a. There is no dispute about ‘there being such a kind of 
thing,^ i.e., as to there being Soul, simply ; [since every¬ 
body who does not talk stark nonsense must admit a Soul, 
or se^‘, of some kind]; for the dispute is [not as to its 
iehff, but] as to its peculiarity [of being], as [whether it 
be] multitudinous, or sole, all-pervading, or not all-per¬ 
vading, and so forth; just as, in every [philosophical 
system, or] theory, there is no dispute as to [there being 
something to which may be applied the term] ‘ merit ’ 
{dharma) ; for the difference of opinion has regard to the 
particular kind of [thing,—such as sacrifices, according 
to the Mimansa creed, or good w'orks, according to the 
Nykya,—which shall be held to involve] ‘ merit.^' 

1. ‘ Not the means of establishing’ that [viz., the exis¬ 
tence of soul]; i. e., the relation of cause and effect is 
not the means of establishing it. This intends, ‘ I will 
mention another means of establishing it.'^ 
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h. [But some one may say,] Souls are nothing else than 
the body, and its organs, &c.; what need of imagining 
anything else P To this he replies 


II «I?Q. II 


Materialism seouied. 


Aph. 139. Soul is something else 
than the body, &c. 


a. [The meaning of the aphorism is] plain.® 

b. He propounds an argument in support of this : ® 

ii w 

Aph. 140. Because that which is 
TU diseerptibie u combined [and is, therefore, disccrp- 
urptibh. tible,J xs ior the sake ol some other, 

\not discerptible]. 

a. That which is discerptible is intended for something 
else that is indisccrptible. If it were intended for some, 
thing else that is discerptible, there would be a regressui 
in infinitum.^ 


h. And combinedness [involving (seo § 67) discerptible- 


II 

* II 

" II 

* cT I 
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ness,] consists in the Qualities’ making some product by 
their state of mutual commixture ; or [to express it other¬ 
wise,] combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard, 
[which distinguishes matter from spirit]. And this exists 
occultly in Nature, as well as the rest; because, other¬ 
wise, discerptibleness would not prove discoverable in the 
products thereof, viz., the ‘Great one,’ &c.' 

c. He elucidates this same point 

ii ii 

S 

Ap/i. 141. [And Soul is something 

Sod presents no olsc than the body, &c.] ; because there 
MMion of being ma- jg j-jjj the reverse of the three 

Qualities, &c. 

a. Because there is, in Soul,' the reverse of the three 
Qualities,’ &c., i. e., because they are not seen [in it]. By 
the expression ‘&o.’ is meant, because the other characters 
of Nature, also, are not seen^ [in Soul]. 

b. He states another argument :* 


' ^ ^fiT- 

I 1 cTir 
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II II 

ApA. 142. And [Soul is not ma- 
Souit^Z mu°er{ta.'‘‘'‘ terial;] because of [its] superinten¬ 
dence [over Nature], 

a. For a superintendent is an intelligent being; and 
Nature is unintelligent: such is the meaning.' 

i. He states another argument: - 

i^HT^TcT II 'liJ? II 

^ \ 

Aph. 143. [And Soul is not ma- 
A*oM«r proo/. tcrial;] because of [its] being the ex- 
periencer. 

a. It is Nature that is experienced; the exporiencer is 
Soul. Although Soul, from its being unchangeably the 
same, is not [really] an experieiicer, still the assertion 
[in the aphorism,] is made, because of the fact that the 
reflexion of the Intellect befalls it,® [and thus makes it 
seem us if it experienced (see § 58. a.)]. 

.b. Efforts are engaged in for the sake of Liberation. 
Pray, is this [for the benefit] of the Soul, or of Nature; 
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[^^siiice Nature, in tlie shape of Mindj is, it seeins, the ex- 
periencer] ? To this he replies : ^ 

TRt'.' II II 

Aph. 144. [It is for Soul, and not 
For SmAnotN^uiire, f Nature;! because the exertions are 
with a view to isolation [irom all 
qualities ; a condition to which Soul is competent, but 
Nature is not]. 

a. The veiy essence of Nature cannot depart from it 
[so as to leave it in the state of absolute, solitary isolation 
contemplated]; because the three Qualities are its very 
essence, [the departure of which from it would leave no¬ 
thing behind], and because it would thus prove to be not 
eternal, [whereas, in reality, it is eternal]. The isolation 
(Jcaivalya) of that alone is possible of which the qualities 
are reflexional, [and not constitutive (see § 58. a.)]; and 
that is Soul.* 

b. Of what nature is this [Soul] ? To this he replies ;* 

HTcf ^ a 

a This lection is that of Aniruddha alone. Vijiiana, Niigesa, and 
Vedanti Mahadeva end the Aphorism with necessitating ‘and 

bei'auae/ &C, Ed. 
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iT^xiOTRFnrii^rnfT: ii ii 


Aph. 145. Since light does not per- 
The nature nf ihe Soul, tail! to the Biuntelligent, light, [which 

must pertain to something or other, is the essence of the 
Soul, which, self-manifesting, manifests whatever else is 
manifest]. 

a. It is a settled point, that the unintelligent is not 


light; [it is not self-manifesting]. If Soul, also, were 
unintelligent [as the Naiyayikas hold it to be, in sub¬ 
stance ; knowledge being, by them, regarded not as its 
essence or substratum, but as one of its qualities^ then 
there would need to be another light for it; and, as 
the simple theory, let Soul itself consist, essentially, of 
light.* 

b. And there is Scripture [in support of this view ; for 
example, the two following texts from the Brlhadarani/aka 
Upanis/iad'^'\‘. ‘Wherewith shall one distinguish that 
wherewith one distinguishes all this [world] ?' ‘ Where¬ 
with shall one take cognizance of the cognizer ? ’ ** 

c. [But the Naiyayika may urge,] let Soul be unintelli¬ 
gent [in its substance], but have Intelligence as its 


Ii 

2 II., 4, 14; or Satapatha-brdkmana, xiv., 5,4,16. The two 
sentences quoted are continuous, m. 
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Attribute. Therehy it manifests all things ; but it is not, 
essentially, Intelligence. To this he replies : ‘ 


II 'iBlf II 

Afh. 146. It [Soul,] has not Intel- 

Unul han no fjuality. ligeiice as its attribnte ; because it is 
without quality. 

a. If soul were associated with attributes, it would be 
[as we hold everything to be, that is associated with 
at tributes,] liable to alteration; and, therefore, there would 
be no Liberation ; ^ [its attributes, or susceptibilities, 
always keeping it liable to be affected by something or 
other; or, the absolutely simple being the only un¬ 
alterable]. 

b. He declares that there is a contradiction to Scripture 
ill this;* [i. e., in the view which he is contending against]: 

'5^1 ii =189 ii 

„ . , Aph. 147. There is no denial [to be 

Scrtplurs i< Mii/it ,, n n . , i- i i i 

eridenee than suppose,d allowed] 01 what 18 established by 
ttdmiuM. Scripture ; because the [supposed] 

evidence of intuition for this [i. e., for the existence of 
qualities in the Soul,] is confuted [by the Scriptural de¬ 
claration of the contrary]. 


7T<T ^rf II 

^ C\ 
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a. The text, ‘For this Soul is uncompanioned,'' &c., 
would be confuted, if there were any annexation of 
qualities^ [to Soul: and the notion of confuting Scripture 
is not to be entertained for a moment]. 

i. But the literal meaning [of the aphorism] is this, 
that the fact, established by Scripture, of its [i. e., soul's,] 
being devoid of qualities, &c., cannot be denied ; because 
the Scripture itself confutes the [supposed] intuitive 
perception thereof, i. c., the [supposed] intuitive perception 
of qualities, &c,,® [in the soul], 

II II 

JpA. 14'8. [If soul were unintelli- 
g«'t,] it would not be witness [of its 
own comfort,] in profound [and dream¬ 
less] sleep, &c. 

a. If soul were unintelligent, then, in deep sleep, &c., 
it would not be a witness, a knower. But that this is not 


1 Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, iv,, 3, 10; or Satapatka-hrdh- 
mana, iiv., 7, 1, 17. Ed. 
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the case [may be inferred] from the phenomenon, that ' I 
pleasantly.’ By the expression ‘ &c.’ [in the aphorism,] 
dreaming is included.' 

b. The Vedantis say that ‘ soul is one only'; and so, 
again, ‘For Soul is eternal, omnipresent, changeless, void 
of blemish:' ‘Being one [only], it is divided [into a 
seeming multitude] by Nature (sa/c/i), i.e.. Illusion (mdya), 
but not through its own essence, [to which there does not 
belong multiplicity].’ In regard to this, he says [as 
follows] 

II H 

Jp/t. 149. From the several ullot- 
o/w” ” ment of birth, &c., a multiplicity of 

souls [is to be inferred]. 

a. ‘ Birth, &c.' By the ‘&c.,’ growth, death, &c., are 
included. ‘From the several allotment' of these, i.e., 
from their being appointed; [birth to one, death to another, 
and so on]. ‘A multiplicity of souls;' that is to say, souls 

WTrT I H 
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are many. If soul were one only, then, when one is born, 
all must be born, &c.‘ 

h. He ponders, as a doubt, the opinion of the others,* 
[viz., of the Vedantis] : 

II «iMo II 

Aph. 150. [The Vedantis say, that,] 
The new nf the Ve- there beinff a difference in its invest- 

danta on this point. ^ 

ments, moreover, multiplicity attaches 
[seemingly,] to the one [Soul] ; as is the case with Space, 
by reason of jars, &c., [which mark out the spaces that they 
occupy]. 

a. As Space is one,—[and yet], in consequence of the 
difference of adjuncts, [as] jars, &o., when a jar is destroyed, 
it is [familiarly] said, 'the jar*8 space is destroyed’ [for 
then there no longer exists a space marked out by the jar'\ 
—so, also, on the hypothesis of there being but one Soul, 
since there is a difference of corporeal limitation, on the 
destruction thereof, [i. e., of the limitation occasioned by 
any particular human body], it is merely a way of talking 
[to say], ‘ The soul has perished.' [This, indeed, is so 
far true, that there is really no perishing of Soul; but 


II 

' II 

3 Yide supra, p. 53, Aph. 61, &c. Ed. 
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then it is true,] also on the hypothesis that there are many 
souls. [And it must he true :] otherwise, since Soul is 
eternal, [without beginning or end, as both parties agree], 
how could there be the appointment of birth and death ? ‘ 

b. lie states [what may serve for] the removal of doubt* 
[as to the point in question]: 

^fT rTfTH II 'IM'^ II 

Aph. 151. The investment is diflfer- 
ent, [according to the Vedantis], but 
not that to which this belongs; [and 
the absurd consequences of such an opinion will be seen]. 

a. ‘ The investment is dilferent,’ [there are diverse bodies 
oi' John, Thomas, &o.) j ‘ that to which this belongs,' i. e. 
that [Soul] to which this investment [of body, in all its 
multiplicity,] belongs, is not ditferent, [but is one only]: 
such is the meaning. And, [now’ consider], in consequence 
of the destruction of one thing, we are not to speak as if 
there were the destruction of something else ; because this 
[if it were evidence of a thing's being destroyed,] would 
present itself where it ought not; ® [the destruction of De- 

''9 
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yadatta, e. g., presenting itself, as a fact, when we are con¬ 
sidering the case of Yajnadatta, who is not, for i/ia^ rea¬ 
son, to be assumed to be dead]: and, on the h3'pothesis 
that Soul is one, the [fact that the Vedanta makes an] im¬ 
putation of inconsistent conditions is quite evident; since 
Eondage and Liberation do not [and cannot,] belong 
[simultaneously] to one. But the conjunction and [simul¬ 
taneous] non-conjunction of the skv' [or space] with smoke, 
&c., [of which the Vedanti may seek to avail himself, as an 
illustration,] are not contradictory ; for Conjuiiction is not 
pervasion [whereas, on the other hand, it would be non¬ 
sense to speak of Bondage as affecting one portion of a 
monad, and Liberation as affecting another portion; as a 
monkey may be in conjunction with a branch of a tree, 
without being in conjunction with the stem]. 

b. What may be [proved] by this? To this he 
replies 

tzrnr: ii <^11^ 11 

n. Sinhkyai, 152. Thus, [i. e., by taking the 

/romihf. charge of aii- Sankhya view,] there is no imputation 

virdiiy U) which the Ve- . roi 

ddnta is open. of contradictory conditions to [a soul 
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supposed to be] everywhere present as one [infinitely 
extended monad]. 

а. ‘ Thus,’ i. e., [if you regard the matter rightly,] ac¬ 
cording to the manner here set forth, there is no ‘ imputa¬ 
tion,’ or attribution, 'of incompatible conditions,’ Bondage, 
Liberation, &c., to a soul ' existing everywhere,’ through¬ 
out all, as one,^ [i. e., as a monad]. 

б. [But, the Vedanti may contend,] we see the condition 
of another attributed even to one quite different; as, e.g.. 
Nature’s character as an agent [is attributed] to Soul, 
which is another [than Nature], To this he replies : * 

II II 

Aph. 153. Even though there be 
[imputed to Soul] the possession of the 
condition of another, this [i.e., that it 
really possesses such,] is not established by the imputa¬ 
tion ; because it [Soul,] is one [absolutely simple, unquali¬ 
fied entity], 

a. [The notion] that Soul is an agent is a mistake ; be¬ 
cause, that Soul is not an agent is true, and the imputa¬ 
tion [of agency to Soul] is not true, and the combination of 
the true and the untrue is not real. Neither birth nor 
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death or the like is compatible with Soul; because it is 
uncompanioned,* [i.e., unattended either by qualities or by 
actions]. 

b. [But the Vedanti may say:] and thus there will be 
an opposition to the Scripture. For, according to that, 
‘ Brahma is one without a second‘ There is nothing here 
diverse ; death after death does he [deluded man,] obtain, 
who here sees, as it were, a multiplicity.’ “ To this he 
replies : * 


II II 

Aph. 154. There is no opposition to 
Scripture, speaking of the Scriptures [declaratoryl of the 

Soul as one, ts speakxng ‘ ri«’'n n 

of it genericaiiy. non-dusuty [of boulj; because the 

reference [in such texts,] is to the 
genus, [or to Soul in general]. 

a. But there is no opposition [in our Sankhya view of 
the matter,] to the Scriptures [which speak] of the oneness 
of Soul; because those [Scriptural texts] refer to the genus. 


II 

2 Chhdndogga Upanishad, vi., 1. But the word does not 
occur there. JUd. 

3 Katha Upanishad, iv., 11. Instead of ^T^fcT , however, 

the correct reading is . Hd. 

* ^ I rT^ 
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By genus we mean sameness, the fact of being of the same 
nature : and it is to this alone that the texts about the 
non-dualit}' [of Soul] have reference. It is not the indi¬ 
visibleness [of Soul,—meaning, by its indivisibleness, the 
impossibility that there should be more souls than one,— 
that is meant in such texts]; because there is no motive 
[for viewing Soul as thus indivisible]: such is the mean¬ 
ing-* 


b. But then, [the Vedanti may rejoin,] Bondage and 
Liberation are just as incompatible in any single soul, on 
the theory of him who asserts that souls are many, [and 
that each is at once bound and free]. To this he replies 

II II 

HTinfrr ^ tn^urfcT i ii 

' clTOT 

WrfcTTO^T^ I mfa: rR- 

■^rflrrsicT^^ rTI^^TcT I IRTTOf- 

II 

' TOHT- 

% I II 


^ All the commentators but Aniruddha read 
and they differ widely from him, as they often do, in their elucidations 
of the Aphorism. Nagesa's oxplaBation of it is as follows ; 
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Apli. 155. Of him [i. e,,of that soul,] 
The compaithhif/ of .^vhom the CEuse of Boudaffe is 

liondaye and J^reedom. ^ ^ ^ O 

known, there is that condition [of iso¬ 
lation, or entire liberation], by the perception [of the fact, 
that Nature and soul are distinct, and that he, really, was 
not bound, even when he seemed to be so]. 

a. By whom is known ‘the cause of bondage,’ viz., the 
non-perception that Nature and soul are distinct, of him, 
‘ by the perception ’ [of it], i. e., by cognizing the distinc¬ 
tion, there is ‘ that condition,’ viz,, the condition of isola¬ 
tion, [the condition (see § 144) after which the soul aspires. 
The soul in Bondage which is no real bondage may be 
typified by Don Quixote, hanging, in the dark, from the 
ledge of a supposed enormous precipice, and holding on 
for life, as he thought, from not knowing that his toes 
were within six inches of the ground].’ 


I The substance of this is, tliat, onlj’ in the ej(fs 

of the mistaken man who is influenced by the notorious cause of 
bondage, or in other words, who is unable to discriminate, is the 
essential condition of souls multeity, a condition tho reverse of the 
one before referred to, unity; and that is inconclusive. The Aphorism, 
thus understood, must be assumed to proceed from a Vedantio disputant 
against the Sankhya. Whether as read by Aniruddha, or as read by 
others, it is susceptible, with reference to the previou.s context, of a 
variety of renderings. Ed. 

TO TO 

II 
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b. [Well, rejoins the Vedantl,] Bondage [as you justly 
observe,] is dependent on non-perception [of the truth], 
and is not real. It is a maxim, that non-perception is 
removed by perception ; and, on this showing, we recog¬ 
nize as correct the theory that Soul is one, but not that 
of Soul'’s being multitudinous. To this he replies:' 

ii ii 

Apb. 156. No : because the blind do 
He. jeers the Vedanti. not see, cau those who have their eye¬ 
sight not perceive ? 

a. What! because a blind man does not see, does also 
one who has his eyesight not perceive ? There are many 
arguments [in support of the view] of those who assert 
that souls are many, [though you do not see them]: such 
is the meaning.^ 

b. He declares, for the following reason, also, that Souls 
are many 





II 


* II 
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?n1cTJ^' II w II 

ApA. 157. Vamadeva, as well as 

Scripture proof that i -i Tv j. j r*/* 

Souls arc many. Others, has been liberated, [i* 

to believe the Scriptures; therefore] 
non-duality is not [asserted, in the same Scriptures, in the 
Vedantic sense], 

a. In the Puranas, &c., we hear, ‘Vamadeva has been 
liberated,’ ‘ Suka has been liberated,’ and so on. If Soul 
were one, since the liberation of all would take place, on 
the liberation of one, the Scriptural mention of a diversity 
[of separate and successive liberations] would be self- 
contradictory. * 

b. [But the Vedanti may rejoin;] on the theory that 
Souls are many, since the world has been from eternity, 
and from time to time some one or other is liberated, so, 
by degrees, all having been liberated, there would be a 
universal void. But, on the theory that Soul is one, 
Liberation is merely the departure of an adjunct, [which, 
the Vedanti flatters himself, does not involve the incon¬ 
sistency which he objects to the Sankliya]. To this he 
replies; ^ 


1 Aiiiruddha perhaps has 

Ed. '' 

' ttTRFtIt 77^: W 77W 

'.9 ^ vO ^ sO si> 

II 

\ 

' %sftT 

77^ ?frT I 

v9 '9 \ 
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H 'IMb II 


Aph. 158. Though it [the world,] 
lea been, so mil been from eternity, since, up to 

this day, there has not been [an entire 
emptying of the world], the future, also, [may be infe- 
rentially expected to be] thus [as it has been heretofore]. 

a. Though the world /las been from eternity, since, up 
to this day, we have not seen it become a void, there is no 
proof [in support] of the view that there will be Libera¬ 
tion [of all Souls, so as to leave a void]. 

b. lie states another solution [of the difficulty]; * 

II II 


The $ircain of mun¬ 
dane thinijs wiltjiow on 
for ever. 


ApA. 159. As now [things are, so], 
everywhere [will they continue to go 
on: hence there will be] no absolute 
cutting short [of the course of mundane things]. 

a. Since souls are [in number,] without end, though 
Liberation successively take place, there will not be [as a 
necessary consequence,] a cutting short of the world. As 
now, so everywtiere,—i.e., in time, to come, also,—there 


rRTf^fWT TR ^ I 

II 

WTTRTR II 

v9 v 
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will be Liberation, but not, therefore, an absolute cutting 
short [of the world]; since of this the on-flowing is 
eternal. ‘ 

b. On the theory, also, that Liberation is the departure 
of an adjunct [§ 157. i5.], we should find a universal void; 
so that the doubt ^ is alike, [in its application to either 
view]. Just as there might be an end of all things, on 
the successive liberation of many souls, so, since all ad¬ 
juncts would cease, when [the fruit of] works [this fruit 
being in the shape of Soul’s association with body, as its 
adjunct,] came to an end, the world would become void,® 
[on the Vedanta theory, as well as on the Sdiikhya]. 

c. Now, [if the Vedauti says,] there will not be a void, 
because adjuncts are [in number,] endless, then it is the 
same, on the theory that Souls are many. ' And thus [it 
has been declared] ;■* ‘ For this very reason, indeed, though 
those who arc knowing [in regard to the fact that Nature 

II 

* Amiyoga, hero rendered ‘doubt,’ rather signifies ‘difficulty 
raised,’ ‘ question.’ Hd, 

fTTTWW ^ I 



* The source of the stanza here translated I have not ascer¬ 
tained. £d. 


N 
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and Soul are different], are continually being liberated, 
there will not be a void, inasmuch as there is no end of 
multitudes of souls in the universe,’ ‘ 


d. Pray, [some one may ask,] is Soul \essentially\ bound ? 
Or free ? If [essentially] bound, then, since its essence 
cannot depart, there is no Liberation; for, if it [the es¬ 
sence,] departed, then it [Soul,] would [cease, with the 
cessation of its essence, and] not be eternal. If [on the 
other hand, you reply that it is essentially] free, then 
meditation and the like [which you prescribe for the attain¬ 
ment of liberation,] are unmeaning. To this he rcidies : * 

ii ii 

Cs 

I ^ I 

II 

I II 


3 This reading I find nowhere, but, instead of it, 

‘ Clear of both conditions [i.e., that of being bound and 


that of being freed, is Soul, which is eternally free].’ 


Messrs, Bohtlingk and Roth call Dr. Ballantyne’s 

‘ Pehlerhaft fiir Their substitute is, so far as I know, 

G\ 

conjectural. 


According to most interpreters, however, the preceding Aphorism 
has reference to the question whether it be only after Soul is 
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Soul it ever free, l^O. It [Soul,] 18 altogether 

hmtiitoirLrof [but seemingly] multiform, [or 

“'“ys. different, in appearance, from a free 

thing, through a delusive semblance of being bound], 

a. It is not bound ; nor is it liberated; but it is ever 
free, [see § 19], But the destruction of ignorance [as to 
its actual freedom,] is efiFccted by meditation, &c.,^ [which 
are, therefore, not unmeaning, as alleged in § 159. d.]. 

b. It has been declared that Soul is a witness.^ Since it 
is a witness [some one may object], even when it has at¬ 
tained to discriminating [between Nature and Soul], there 


liberated, or, on the other hand, at all times, that simplicity, or un¬ 
changing fi-xedness, of essential condition {tkarupatwa) is predi¬ 
cable of it. 

Introductions to the Aphorism, with expositions of it, here follow. 
Veddnti Mahadeva ; 

I Ndgesa. 

Vedanti 

Mahadeva : 

Nagesa : 

I Also see the commentaries on the Stinkhya- 
hdrikd, st. 19; and § 144. a., at p. 162, supra. Ed. 

' ^ ^xq Tf^ m (T I 

^iwnw " 

^ Vide supra, p. 66, § 64. a., and p. 165, § 148. Ed. 
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is no Liberation; [Soul, on this showing, being not an 
absolutely simple entity, but something combined with the 
character of a spectator or witness]. To this he replies :' 

II II 

Aph. 161. It [Soul,] is a witness, 
jjov, Sout u a spec- through its coiinexioii with sense- 
organs, [which quit it, on liberation]. 

a. A sense-organ is an organ of sense. Through its 
connexion therewith, it [Soul,] is a witness. And where 
is [its] connexion with sense-organs, [these products of 
Nature (see § 61)], when discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul] has taken place ? * 

b. [Well, some one may ask], at all times of te/ia( nature 
is Soul ? To this he replies :* 

II II 


I II 

2 Only Aniraddha recognizes this reading. Vijnana, Nagela, 
and Veddnti Mahadeva have Ad. 

" \ ii 

5 Vijnana says that this Aphorism and that next following specify 
notes of Soul which establish that its essential condition is neither 
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Th^ real condition./ AphA&2. [The nature of Soul is] 
constant freedom. 

a. ‘ Constant freedom : ’ that is to say; Soul is, positively, 
always devoid of the Bondage called Pain [see 1 and 19]; 
because Pain and the rest are modifications of Under¬ 
standing,' [which (see §61) is a modification of Nature, 
from which Soul is really distinct]. 

•ifcT II II 

Aph. 163. And, finally, [the nature 
Suui't indifference. of Soul is] indifference [to Pain and 
Pleasure, alike]. 

a. By 'indifference' is meant non-agency. The word iti 
[rendered ‘finally,’] implies that the exposition of the 
Nature of Soul is completed.* 

b. [Some one may say, the fact of] Soul’s being an 
agent is declared in Scripture. How is this, [if, as you 
say, it be not an agent] ? To this he replies: * 

of those alluded to in Aph. 160 ; 

I 

II 

' ^7^; I I ^cT 

II 
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1S:^ 


II II 


,, „ , ,,, . Ap/i. 164. [Soul’s fanav of] ieinsr an 

JIow Sout, whch IS 1 n ” r i* 

not ait agmi, is yei agent IS, through the iniiuonce [oi 
spoke.n 0 / US such. Nature] ,* from the proximity of Intel¬ 

lect, from the proximity of Intellect. 


a. [Its] 'being an agent/ i. e., Soul’s fancy of being an 
agent, is ‘ from the proximity of Intellect,’ ‘ through the 
influence ’ of Nature,^ [(see § 19,) of which Intellect 
(see ^ 61) is a modification]. 

h. The repetition of the expression ‘ from the proximity 
of Intellect ’ is meant to show that wo have reached the 
conclusion; for thus do we see [practised] in the Scrip¬ 
tures,® [e. g., where it is said, in the Veda: ‘ Soul is to be 
known ; it is to be discriminated from Nature: thus it does 
not come again, it does not come again ’■*]. 


* The translator inadvertently omitted the words ‘ through,’ &c. 
Ed. 

11 

II 

* These words are taken from Colebrooke : see his Miscellaneous 
Es,mys (Prof, Cowell’s edition), vol. i., p. 249. The original is found, 
as a quotation, &c., in Vachaspati Misra’s Tattwa-Jeaumudi, near 
the beginning of the comment on st. 2 of the SanJehya-Jedrikd : 

^TcTsit: I I 
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c. So much, in this Commentary^ on the illustrious 
Kapila’s Aphorisms declaratory of the Sankhya, for the 
First Book, that on the [topics or] subject-matter'^ [of the 
Sankhya system]. 


rT ^ ^ I Of 

V*> 

there is a variant, in one of my MSS. The words 

IT® are obviously a gloss; and 1 have punctuated ac¬ 


cordingly. They are preceded, I take it, by one text, and are followed 
by another. The source of the first has not been discovered. For 
what is very similar to the second, see the conclusion of the Chlidn- 
doyya Upanishad. Colebrooke's ‘thus’ is unrepresented in the 
Sanskrit as I find it. lUd. 

1 Aniruddha’s is intended, though many passages in the preceding 
pages are from other commentaries. JSd. 

' ffcT f^ir- 


END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK II. 


a. The subject-matter [of the Institute] has been set forth 
[in Book I.]. Now, in order to prove that it is not the Soul 
that undergoes the alterations [observable in the course of 
things], he will tell, very diffusely, in the Second Book, how 
the creation is formed out of the Primal Principle. There, 
too, the nature of the products of Nature is to be declared 
fully, with a view to the very clear discrimination of Soul 
from these. Therefore, according to [the verses],^ 

b. ‘ Whoso rightly knows its changes, and the Primal 
Agent [Nature], and Soul, the eternal, he, thirsting no 
more, is emancipated,’ 

0 . we remark, that, with reference to the character, &c., 
of Emancipation, all the three [things mentioned in 
these verses] require to be known. And here, in the first 
place, with advertence to the consideration, that, if Nature, 
which is unintelligent, were to create without a motive, we 
should find even the emancipated one bound, he states the 
motive for the creation of the world 


' Here add, ‘in the Moksha-dharma, &o.'; and read, instead 
of ‘ we remark .... Emancipation,' ‘ there is the declaration that,’ 
The verses quoted are from the MahdhhArata, xii., 7879, and occur 
in Chap, ocxvi., in the Section entitled Moksha-dharma. Ed. 
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II ^ II 


The motive for creation. 


Aph. 1. Of Nature [the agency, or 
the being a maker, is] for the 
emancipation of what is [really, though not apparently,] 
emancipated, or else for [the removal of] itself. 


a. The expression ‘ the being a maker ’ is borrowed 
from the last aphorism of the preceding Book. Nature 
makes the world for the sake of removing the pain, which 
is [really] a shadow [Book I., § 58], belonging to the Soul, 
which is, in its very nature, free from the bonds of pain; or 
[to explain it otherwise,] for the sake of removing pain 
[connected] by means of but a shadowy link ; or [on the 
other hand,] it is' for the sake of itself, ’ that is to say, for 
the sake of removing tho actually real pain [which consists] 
of itself.* 


IRT- 

II 
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b. Although experience [of good and ill], also, as well as 
Emancipation, is a motive for creation, yet Emancipation 
alone is mentioned, inasmuch as it is the principal one.' 

c. But then, if creation were for the sake of Emancipa¬ 
tion, then, since Emancipation might take place through 
creation once for all, there would not be creation again 
and again; to which ho replies; * * 

TTfrei: II ^ II 

Ajth. 2. Because this [Emancipation] 

Successive creation why. . r 

IS LonlyJ 01 liiTn that is void oi passion. 

a. Emancipation does not take place through creation 
once for all; but it is [the lot only] of him that has been 
extremely tormented many times by the various pain of 
birth, death, sickness, &c.; and, therefore, [successive 
creation goes on] because Emancipation actually occurs in 
the case only of him in whom complete dispassion has 


II 

‘ TlTOrf 

siafk II 

vh; vtt: cRT^ II 

“ For another rendering of tho original of a., b., and <?., see my 
translation of the Mational Refutation, &c,, p. 62. Ed. 
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arisen through tho knowledge of the distinctness of Nature 
and Soul: su6h is the meaning.^ 

b. He tells the reason why dispassion does not take place 
through creation once for all:‘‘‘ 

11 ? II 

\ 

Aph. 3. It is not effected hy the 
reSo»r mere hearing; because of the forcible¬ 

ness of the impressions^ from eternity- 

a. Even the hearing [of Scripture, in which the distinct¬ 
ness of Nature from Soul is enounced,] comes [not to all 
alike, but only] through the merit of acts done in many 
births, [or successive lives]. Even then dispassion is not 
established through the mere hearing, but through direct 
cognition; and direct cognition does not take place sud¬ 
denly, because of the I’orcibloness of false impressions that 


^’5? cTrT^ 

^r§T- 

II 

“ This reading is peculiar to Vijnana, but seems to have some 
countenance from Nagesa. Aniruddba and Vedanti Mahadeva have 

-■^TO^TTcr^rErTH. sd. 

sO \ 

* Vdsand. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. Ad. 
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have existed from eternity, but [the required direct cogni¬ 
tion takes place] through the completion of Concentration ; 
and there is an abundance of obstacles to Concentration 
[see Yoga Aphorisms, Hook II]; therefore, only after 
many births do dispassion and Emancipation take place at 
any time of any one at all: such is the meaning. ^ 

b. He states another reason for the continuous flow of 
creation 


II 8 II 

c s 

Another reason for 4. Of as people have, severally, 

continuous creation. many dependants. 

a. As householders have, severally, many who are depen¬ 
dent upon them, according to the distinctions of wife, 
children, &c., so, also, the Qualities, viz., Goodness, &c.j 
[Book I., § 61. J.] have to emancipate innumerable Souls, 
severally. Therefore, however many Souls may have been 
emancipated, the onflow of creation takes place for the 
emancipation of other Souls; for Souls are [in number,] 
without end: such is the meaning. And so the Yoga 
aphorism [Book II., § 22] says: ‘ Though it have ceased 


' I cT- 
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to be, in respect of him that has done the work, it has not 
[absolutely] ceased to be; because it is common to others 
besides him.’^ 

b. But then why is it asserted that Nature alone creates, 
when, by the text, ‘ From that or this Soul proceeded the 
Ether,’^ &c,, it is proved that Soul, also, creates ? To this 
he replies 


^ II M II 

Aph. 5. And, since it [the character 
creator,] belongs, really, to Nature, 
it follows that it is fictitiously attributed 
to Soul. 


' II^T 

II 

- Taittirlya Upanishad, ii., 1. Bat read; ‘ From this, from 
this same self,’ &c. £d. 

* ^ ^ ^rfi4 cTOT^T 

c^TT^ Ii 
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a. And, since Nature's character of creator is decided 
to be real, there is, really, in the Scriptures, only a fictitious 
[or figurative] attribution, of creativeness to SouL^ 

b. But then, if it be thus, how is it laid down that Nature's 
creativeness, moreover, is rml; since we are told [in 
Scripture,] that creation, moreover, is on a level with a 
dream ? To this he replies : - 


II % II 


The reality of Na- Aph. C. Since it is proved from the 
turee cteulw'emee. products. 

a. That is to say: because the real creative character 
of Nature is established just ‘ from the products,' viz., by 
that evidence [sec Book I., § 110,] which acquaints us with 
the subject [in which the creative character inheres]; for 
products are real, inasmuch as they produce impressions 
and exhibit acts.* [The reality of eternal things is 
established here, just as it is by Locke, who says; ‘ I think 


c t, -O 

mm II 

® Aniruddha alone has I, which reading 


Dr. Ballantyne at first accepted. ISd, 

4 -£- 
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God has given me assurance enough as to the existence of 
things without me; since, by their ditferent application, I 
can produce, in myself, both pleasure and pain (artha), 
which is one great concernment of ray present state. ’ 
These existing products being admitted, the Sankhya 
argues that they must have a cause ; and, as this cause 
means neither more nor less than something creative, 
whatever proves the existence of the cause proves, at the 
same time, its creative character.] 

h. But then [it may be said], on the alternative [see § 1] 
that Nature works for herself, she must energize with 
reference to the emancipated Soul, also. To this he replies:' 

II ^ II 

Aph. 7. The rule is with reference 

Who escape nature, to one kiiowing ; just as escape from 
a thorn. 

a. The word here means ‘one knowing;^ because 

the derivation is from chit, ‘to be conscious’. As one and 
the same thorn is not a cause of pain to him who, being 
‘one knowing,’ i.e., aware of it, escapes from that same, but 
actually is so in respect of others; so Nature, also, is escaped 
by ‘ one knowing,’ one aware, one who has accomplished 
the matter: to him it does not consist of pain ; but to others, 
who are not knowing, it actually is a cause of pain: such is 


II 

TRW(T I II 
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the ‘ rule/ meaiiiug, the distribution. Hence, also, of 
Nature, which is, by its own nature, bound [inasmuch as it 
consists of bonds], the self-emancipation is possible; so 
that it docs not energize with reference to the emancipated 
Soul ‘ [§ 6. J.]. 

b. But then [suggests some one], what was said [at § 5], 
that, in respect of Soul, the creative character is only 
fictitiously attributed, this is not proper; because it is 
fitting, that, by the conjunction of Nature, 8oul, also, should 
be modified into Mind, &c.; for a modification of wood, 
&c., resembling earth, &c., through the conjunction of 
earth, &c., is seen ; to which he replies 


rr«TT 

PTfT tfcf I ^ irsrScT 

^?T II 

* WR ^ ^ era 

PiWT^: ^jfp- 
ttftPITTT ifh I II 
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Aph. 8. Even though there be con- 

Soul not ('reatitp.yihough . r p o n *..1 ai r • 

utsociuiedwithwhalisso. JUnotlOH lOa oOHlJ W1 lI\ XIIB OtllCr j^VlZ.^ 

Nature], this [power of giving rise to 
products] does not exist in it immediately; just like the 
burning action of iron. 

a. Even though there be conjunction with Nature, there 
belongs to Soul no creativeness, ‘immediately,' i. e., directly. 
An illustration of this is, ‘ like the burning action of 
ironas iron does not possess, directly, a burning power; 
but this is only fictitiously attributed to it, being through 
the fire conjoined with it: such is the meaning. But, in 
the example just mentioned, it is admitted that there is an 
alteration of both; for this is proved by sense-evidence : 
but, in the instance under doubt, since the case is accounted 
for by the modification of one only, there is cumbrousness 
in postulating the modification of bolh ; because, otherwise, 
by the conjunction of the China-rose, it might bo held 
that the colour of the crystal was changed.' 

I ^T%S^T^T?^rr I 

I TFT^- 

ft^Fn^tfrfcT ii 


0 
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h. It has already been stated [§ 1] that the fruit of crea¬ 
tion is emancipation. Now he states the principal occasional 
cause of creation : * 


li ^ fi 


Creation U'hen, 


Aph, 9. When there is passion, or 
dispassion, there is concentration, [in 
the latter case, and] creation, [in the former]. 


a. When there is passion, there is creation ; and, when 
there is dispassion, there is ‘ concentration,’ i. e., the 
abiding [of Soul] in its own nature [see Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book I., § 3-]; in short, emancipation, or the hindering of 
the modifications of the thinking principle [Yoga Apho¬ 
risms, Book I., § 2^] : such is the moaning. And so the 
import is, that Passion is the cause of creation ; because of 
their being® simultaneously present or absent.* 

b. After this he begins to state the manner of creation : * 


II 

* Vide infra, p. 211, note 6. Ed. 

3 ‘ Simultaneously&c., Is to render anwayavyaiirekau, on which 
vide tupra, p. 43, note 2. Ed. 

* ^ ^FT: 

Ff^rftTcT ^ I 

TTun KTF: 

11 

® tit II 
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mo II 

\ 


Aph. 10. In the order [see ^ 12. i.] 
Older of creation. of Miud, &c., [is the creation] of the 

five elements, [or of the material world], 

a. ‘ Creation’ is supplied from the preceding aphorism.* 


b. He mentions a distinction* [between these successively 
creative energies and the primal one ] : 


mtM n 'is ii 

Nature', product, not ^ince Creation is for the 

for titemaeives. Bake of Soul, the origination of these 

[products of Nature] is not for their own sake. 

а. ‘ Of these,’ i.e., of Mind, &c., since the creativeness is 
‘for the sake of Soul,’ i.e., for the sake of the emancipation 
of Soul, the ‘ origination,’ i. e., the creativeness, is not for 
the sake of themselves; since, inasmuch as they are 
perishable, they [unlike Nature, (see § 1)] are not 
susceptible of emancipation ; such is the meaning.* 

б. He declares the creation of limited space and time 


1 Nagesa has, Instead of Ed. 

* II 

‘TIXCT 
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IteJative time 
space whence. 


and 


Aph. 13. [Relative] Space and Time 
[arise] from the Ether, «S;c. 

a. The Space and Time which are eternal [and absolute], 
being the source of the Ether, are, really, sorts of qualities 
of Nature : therefore it is consistent that Space and Time 
should be all-pervading. But the Space and Time which 
are limited arise from the Ether, through the conjunction 
of this or that limiting object; such is the meaning. 
By the expression ‘ &c.,’ [in the aphorism,] is meant ‘ from 
the apprehending of this or that limiting object.’* 

b. Now he exhibits, in their order, through their nature 
and their habits, the things mentioned [in § 10] as 'in the 
order of Mind, &c.’ 

II <=l? II 


Aph, 13. Intellect is judgment. 

a. ‘ Intellect' is a synonym of ' the 
Great Principle ’ [or Mind (see Book I., 
71)]; and ‘judgment,’ called [also] ascertainment, is its 


Mind or Intellect de- 
fined. 


trrf^^:Ti|T!rTf?fcT ii 

II 
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peculiar modification : such, is the meaning. But they are 
set forth as identical, because a property and that of which 
it is the property are indivisible.* And it is to be under¬ 
stood, that this Intellect is ‘ Great,’ because it pervades all 
effects other than itself, and because it is of great power.* 

b. He mentions other properties, also, of the Great 
Principle 


7mi^ II II 


Producti f>f intellect. 


Aph, 14. Merit, &c., are products 
of it. 


a. The meaning is, that Merit, Knowledge, Dispassion, 
and Supernatural Power, moreover, are formed out of 
intellect, not formed of self-conseiomness (akankdra) , &c.; 
because intellect alone [and not self-consciousness,] is a 
product of superlative Purity,* [without admixture of 
Passion and Darkness]. 


^ See, for a different rendering, the Rational Refutation, Ac., 
p. 45. Ed. 


* II 


both 


* From copying a typographical en'or, 
his editions, . JFt/. 


Dr. Ballantyne had, in 
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h. But then, if it be thus, how can the prevalence of 
demerit, in the portions of intellect lodged in men, cattle, 
&c., be accounted for ? To this he replies : * 

II II 

prud^t, of 15 . The Great one_ [intellect,] 

mM/eci. becomes reversed through tincture.® 

а. That same ' Great one,' i.e., the Great Principle [or 
intellect], through being tinged with Passion and Dark¬ 
ness, also becomes ‘ reversed' [see § 14. a.], i. e., vile, with 
the properties of Demerit, Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and 
want of Supernatural Power; such is the meaning.® 

б. Having characterized the Great Principle, he defines 
its product, Self-consciousness:* 


II 

\ ii 

'•D \ 

2 I.e., ‘influence,’ £d. 

11 
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II II 


Sef/~consciou9nets, 


Aph. 16. 
conceit. 


Self-consciousness is a 


a. ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is what makes the Ego, as a 
potter [makes a pot] ; the thing [called] the internal 
instrument (anfah-karana) : and this, inasmuch as a pro¬ 
perty and that of which it is the property are indivisible, 
is spoken of as ' a conceit,’* [viz., of personality], in order 
to acquaint us that this is its peculiar modification. Only 
when a thing has been determined by intellect [i.e., by an 
act of judgment (see § 13. ».)], do the making of an Ego 
and the making of a Meuin take place.® 

b. He mentions the product of Self-consciousness, which 
has arrived in order;’ 


II <^9 II 

Aph. 17. The product of it [viz., of 
Self-consciousness,] is the eleven [or¬ 
gans], and the five Subtile Elements. 

a. The meaning is, that the eleven organs, with the 


1 For another version, see the Sational Refuiation, &c., p. 45. 

m. 
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five Subtile Elements, viz., Sound, &c., are the product 
of Self-consciousness.' 

b. Among these, moreover, he mentions a distinction :* 


C \ 


Tibe Mind whence. 


Aph. 18. The eleventh, consisting of 
[the principle of] Purity, proceeds 
from modified Self-consciousness, 


a. The ‘ eleventh,’ i.e., the completer of the eleven, viz., 
Mind, [or the ‘ internal organ,’—which is not to bo con¬ 
founded with ' the Great one,’ called also Intellect and 
Mind,—alone,] among the set consisting of sixteen [§ 17], 
consists of Purity; therefore it is produced Iroin Self- 
consciousness ‘ modified,’ i.e., pure ; such is the meaning. 
And hence, too, it is to be reckoned that the ten organs 
are from the Passionate Self-consciousness ; and the Sub¬ 
tile Elements, from the Bark Self-consciousness.’ 

b. He exhibits the eleven organs P 

II 

' II 

* II 
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Aph. 19. Along with the organs of 
action and the organa of understanding 
another is the eleventh. 


Of Organs. 


a. The organs of action are five, viz., the vocal organ, 
the hands, the feet, the anus, and the generative organ; 
and, the organs of understanding are five, those called the 
organs of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. Along 
with these ten, ‘ another,’ viz.. Mind, is ‘ the eleventh,’ i.e., 
is the eleventh organ : such is the meaning.' 


i. He refutes the opinion that the Organa are formed of 
the Elements 

II ^0 II 

, Aph. 20. They [the organs,] are not 
yiyavKwregwit . ; hecause there 

is Scripture for [their] being formed of Self-consciousness. 
a. Supply ' the organs.” 
h. Pondering a doubt, he says; * 


II 

* II 

* II 
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II ^=1 II 

Aph, 21. The Scripture regarding 

A text explained. « • aHji 

absorption into deities is not Ldecia- 
ratory] of an originator. 

a. That Scripture which there is about absorption into 
deities is not ‘ of an originator,’ that is to say, it does not 
refer to an originator ; because [although a thing, e.g., a 
jar, when it ceases to be a jar, is usually spoken of as being 
resolved into its originator, viz., into earth, yet] we see 
the absorption of a drop of water into what, nevertheless, 
is not its originator, viz., the ground; [and such is the 
absorption into a deity from whom the Mind absorbed did 
not originally emanate].** 

h. Some say that the Mind, included among the organs, 
is eternal. He repels this 


* Aniraddha has, instead of • His comment 

ia as follows; 

t ^ I cT^HT- 

I nd. 

" RT RT- 

51 ^- 

II 

II 
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II II 

Aph. 22, [N^one of the organs is 
No organ eternal. eternal, as some hold the Mind to be ;] 

because we have Scripture for their beginning to be, and 
because we see their destruction. 


a. All these organs, without exception, have a begin¬ 
ning ; for the Scripture says, ' From this are produced 
the vital air, the mind, and all the organs &c., and because 
we are certified of their destruction by the fact that, in the 
conditions of being aged, &c., the mind, also, like the sight 
and the rest, decays, &c.: such is the meaning.® 

b. He rebuts the atheistical opinion that the sense [for 
example,] is merely the set of eye-balls, [&c.] 

II II 


Aniruddha’s 


M. 


reading is 


® MunefaJca Upanishad, ii., i., 3. l^d. 


HT^T 

\3 w 

II 


5 This is taken from my edition, where, however, it is corrected 
in the corrigenda. See the next two notes, ^d. 
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Aph. 23. The Sense is supersen- 
suous; [it being the notion] of mistaken 
persons [that the Sense exists] in [iden- 

tii}’’ with] its site. 

a. Every Sense is superseiisuous, and not perceptible; 
but only in the opinion of mistaken persons does the Sense 
exist ‘ in its site,’ e.g., [Sight,] in the eye-ball, in the 
condition of identity [with the cye-btill]: such is the 
meaning. The correct reading is: [‘The sense is some¬ 
thing supersensuous ; to confound it with] the site,' [is a 
mistake].’ ® 

i. He rebuts the opinion that one single Sense, through 
diversity of powers, performs various offices 

II H 

Ap/i. 24. Moreover, a difference 

Mit^^.ori/ansarenoi • established if a difference of 

otya/{, o 

powers be [conceded], there is not a 
oneness [of the organs]. 


TTT^; 11 


2 The original of this shows that Vijnana emphasizes 
as the true reading. He seems to point to whkh 


Aniruddha has, and, after him, Vcdanti Mahadeva. J^d. 

II 
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a. Even by tbe admission that a diversity of powers 
belongs to one single organ, tbe diversity of organs is 
established; because the powers are, assuredly, organs; 
therefore, there is not a singleness of organ: such is the 
meaning.* 

h. But then [it may be said], there is something unphilo- 
sophioal in supposing various kinds of organs to arise from 
one single Self-consciousness. To this he replies 

^ II II 

Aph. 25. A tlicoretical discordance 
*8 not [of any weight,] in the case of 
what is matter of ocular evidence. 

a. This is simple.* 

b. He tells us that, of the single leading organ, the 
Mind, the other ten are kinds of powers 

II 

tTrtfj I II " " 

8 Nagesa is peculiar in having . J^d. 

* II 

II 
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JTrf: II II 

Dimrsifi^d operation 26- The Mind identifies itself 

•if Mind. with both. 

a. That is to say; the Mind identifies itself with the 
organs of intellection and of action.^ 

b. Of his own accord, he explains the meaning of the 
expression ‘ identifies itself with both ’ 

RcT II II 

Aph. 27. By reason of the varieties 

How Ihw happen,. transformation of [which] the Quali¬ 

ties [are susceptible], there is a diversity [of their product, 
the Mind,] according to circumstances. 

a. As one single man supports a variety of characters, 
through the force of association,—being, through associa¬ 
tion with his beloved, a lover; through association with 
one indifferent, indifferent; and, through association with 
some other, something other,—so the Mind, also, through 
a.s8ociation with the organ of vision, or any other, becomes 
various, from its becoming one with the organ of vision, or 
any other; by its being [thereby] distinguished by the 
modification of seeing, or the like. The argument in sup¬ 
port of this is, ‘ of the Qualities,^ &c.; the meaning being, 
because of the adaptability of the Qualities, Goodness, &c., 
to varieties of transformation.* 


I All the coramentatora but Vijnana here insert ^. Bd. 

* II 
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h. He mentions the object of the organs of intellection 
and of action: '■ 


II II 


Aph. 28. Of both [sets of organs the 
object is that list of things], beginning 
with Colour, and ending with the dirt of Taste. 


What the organ* deal 
uith. 


a. The 'dirt’ of the tastes of food, &c., means ordure, 
&c.,^ [into which the food, consisting of the quality Taste, 
&c., is partly transformed]. 

b. Of what Soul (indrd), through what service, these 
are termed Organs {indriya), both these things he tells us :* 

II 5^0. II 


TTftrOTH- 

II 

‘ II 

* Aniruddha reads, in lien of 


vfl 


* 

II 
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The Organ$ and ilittr 

pQittiidrs, 


Aph. 29. The being the seer, &c., 
belongs to the Soul; the instrumen¬ 
tality belongs to the Organs. 


a. For, as a king, even without himself energizing, be¬ 
comes a warrior through his instrument, his army, by 
directing this by orders simply, so the Soul, though 
quiescent, through all the organs, of vision, &c., becomes 
a seer, a speaker, and a judger, and the like, merely 
through the proximity called ‘ Conjunetion; •’ because it 
moves these, as the lodestone^ [does the iron, without 
exerting any efibrt]. 

b. Now he mentions the special modifications of the 
triad of internal organs : * 

ii ?o ii 

Aph. 30. Of the three [internal 
Diffmneet in t!w orcansl there is a diversity among 

internal organs. n j ^ o 

themselves. 


Cs .9 0 

f^fir II 
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a. The aspect of Intellect is attention'; of Self-conscious- 
ness, conceit [of personality]; of the Mind, decision and 
doubt.* 

h. lie mentions, also, a common aspect of the three:’ 

uTTirr^n ii ii 

Aph, 31. The five airs, viz., Breath, 
to &c., are the modification, in common, of 

the [three internal] instruments. 

a. That is to say: the five, in the shape of Breath, &c., 
which are familiarly known as 'airs’, because of their cir¬ 
culating as the air docs, those [animal spirits] are the 
joint or common ‘ modification,’ or kinds of altered form, 
‘of the instruments,’ i.e., of the triad of internal instru¬ 
ments.' 

b. The opinion is not ours, as it is that of the Vaiscshi- 


1 AiKyavasAya, rendered ‘ ascertaiument’ and ‘judgment’ at 
pp. 156 and 196, supra. Also see the National Refutation, &c., 
p. 46. Rd. 

II 

' ■^fWznf II 


p 
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kas, that the modifications of the organs take place succes- 
iSively only, and not simultaneously. So he says : * 

a a 

Aph. 32. The modifications of the 
organs take place both successively and 
simultaneously. 

a. This is simple.'* 

b. Lumping the modifications of the understanding, with 
a view to showing how they are the cause of the world, he, 
in the first place, exhibits [them] ; ’ 

a ?? II 

Aph. 33. The modifications [of the 
n<! ideas which con- understanding, which are to be shown 

Htitale iht world, ^ c. i i n 

to be the cause oi the world, andj 
which are of five kinds, are [some of them,] painful and 
[others,] not painful. 


' 11 

\ 

^ Literally the same words are found in the Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book I., § 5. Ed. 
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a. That the modifications are of five sorts is declared by 
Patanjali’s aphorism/ [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book I., § 6“]. 

b. He acquaints [us] with the nature of Soul 



: II II 


Aph. 34. On the cessation thereof 
[viz., of mundane influences], its tinc¬ 
ture* ceasing, it [Soul,] abides in itself. 


SouVa relation thereto. 


a. That is to say: during the state of repose of these 
modifications, it [the Soul], the reflexion of these having 
ceased, is abiding in itself; being, at other times, also, as it 
were, in isolation, [though seemingly not so]. And to this 
effect there is a triad of Aphorisms of the Yoga,^ [’’'iz., Book 
I., §§ 2, 3, and 4"]. 

^ Namely . I 

‘ EviJence, mispiiaion, chimera, unconsciousness, memory.’ Ui. 

^ I. e., ‘influence’, as in Apb. 15, at p. 198, supra, Ed. 

' cTrat 

c ^ 

I 

fim ^ II 

C\ N 

‘ Concentration {i/offa) is 
the hindering of the modifications of the thinking principle.’ rf^T 

■ Then [i. e., at the time of Cou- 
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h. He explains this by an illustration :' 

II II 

\*> sD 

Aph. 35. And as [by] a flower, the 

This iilustraied, 

gem. 

a. The ‘ and ’ implies that this is the reason [of what was 
asserted in the preeeding aphorism] ; the meaning being, 
as the gem [is tinged, apparently,] by a flower. As the 
gem called rock-crystal, by reason of a flower of the Hi¬ 
biscus, becomes red, not abiding in its own state, and, 
on the removal thereof, becomes colourless, abiding in its 
own state, in like manner^ [is the Soul apparently tinged 
by the adjunction of the Qualities]. 

1. But then [it may be asked], by whose effort does the 
aggregate of the organs come into operation ; since Soul 
is motionless, and since it is denied® that there is any 
Lord [or Demiurgus] ? To this he replies 


centmtion,] it [the Soul,] abides in the form of the spectator [without 

a .spectaidf].’ ‘ At other times [than 

that of Concentration] it [the Soul,] is in the same form as the 
modifications [of the internal organ].’ Dr. Ballantyne’s translation 
is here quoted. Ed. 

' II 

^ vi) ^ 

3 ‘ Demurred to ’ is preferable. Vide supra, p. 112. Ed. 

s!> 'a 


4 
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II ?tf II 

Aph. 36. The Organs also arise, for 

What moves the Organs the Sake of Soul, from the development 
io operate. ^ 

01 de^erU 

a. The meaning is, that, just as Nature energizes ‘ for the 
sake of Soul,^ so ‘the Organs also arise;’ i. e., the ener¬ 
gizing of the Organs is just in consequence of the develop¬ 
ment of the deserts of the Soul; [sec Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book II., § 13. 6.]. And the desert belongs entirely to 
the investment;' [the Soul not really possessing either 
merit or demerit]. 

i. He mentions an instance of a thing’s spontaneously 
energizing for the sake of another:® 

II II 

An illustration. Aph. 37. As the COW for the calf. 

a. As the cow, for the sake of the calf, quite sponta¬ 
neously secretes milk, and awaits no other effort, just so, I'or 
the sake of the master. Soul, the Organs energize quite 
spontaneously: such is the meaning. And it is seen, that, 


TO ^ I 

Cn 

cT^TlI II 

II 

* II 
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out of profound sleep, the understanding of its own accord 
wakes up.' 

h. With reference to the question, how many Organs 
there are, external and internal combined, he says : * 

II 9b II 

ru number af (be Aph. 38. Organ is of thirteen sorts, 
through division of the subordinates. 

a. The triad of internal organs, and the ten external 
organs, combined, are thirteen. lie says ‘ sorts,' in order 
to declare that, of these, moreover, there is an infinity, 
through [their] distinction into individuals. He says 
‘ through division of the subordinates,’ with a reference to 
the fact, that it is understanding which is the principal 
organ j the meaning being, because the organs [or func¬ 
tions,] of the single organ, called understanding, are more 
than one.* 

I ^ 

^Tfr^nHi^ II 

® The reading of Vedanti Mahadeva, and of him alone, iii 

. Ed. 
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h. But then, since understanding [it seems,] alone is the 
principal instrument in furnishing its object [of emanci¬ 
pation] to Soul, and the instrumentality of the others is 
secondary, in this case what is [meant by] secondariness f' 
[Why are they said to be instrumental at all .^] In regard 
to this he says: * 




Aph. 39. Because the quality of 
gmf'whena. ^ being most efficient is conjoined with 

the organs; as in the case of an axe. 

a. The quality of the [principal] organ, the understand¬ 
ing, in the shape of being most efficient on behalf of 
soul, exists, derivatively, in the [other derivative] organs. 
Therefore it is made out that an organ is of thirteen 
kinds: such is the connexion with the preceding 
aphorism.’ 


N sD 'O 


^ Instead of ‘ in this case,' &o., read, ‘ what is the character of 
these [i. e., organs] ? ’ Ed. 

* rl^T 

fT^THTf II 
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h. ‘ As in the case of an axe,* As, although the blow 
itself, since it is this that puts an end to our non-posses¬ 
sion of the result, is the principal efficient in the cutting, 
yet the axe, also, is an efficient, because of its close prox¬ 
imity to the quality of being the principal efficient, so [here, 
also]; such is the meaning. He does not here say that 
Self-consciousness is secondarily efficient, meaning to imply 
that it is one with the internal organ.^ 

c. Specifying the precise state of the case in regard to 
the condition of secondary and principal, he says : ® 

II II 

jfpA. 40. Among the two [the ex- 
ternal and the internal organs], the 
principal is Mind ; just as, in the world, 
among troops of dependants. 

a. ‘ Among the two,’ \dz., the external and the internal, 
' Mind,’ i. e., understanding, simply, is * the principal,’ i. e., 


.3 C\ Cs 

II 
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chief ; in short, is the immediate cause ; because it is that 
which furnishes Soul with its end ; just as, among troops 
of dependants, some one single person is the prime minister 
of the king ; and the others, governors of towns, &c., are 
his subordinates: such is the meaning.^ 

b. Here the word ‘ Mind ’ does not mean the third 
internal organ,^ [{§ 30. a.) but Intellect, or ‘the Great 
One.’] 

c. He tells, in three aphorisms, the reasons why Intel¬ 
lect [or understanding] is the principal 

II 8=1 II 

Aph. 41. [And Intellect is the prin- 
itaJinyZuprEdjld. cipal, or immediate and direct, efficient 
in Soul’s emancipation;] because there 
is no wandering away. 

a. That is to say: because it [understanding,] per- 


TT^: 

iiVT% ^ ^mr^- 

II 

^ f (Jfrrf f^fn: ii 
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vades all the organa; or because there is no result apart 
from it.' 


II II 

Aph. 42. So, too, because it [the 

Another reason, i . t • .i i i? 11 

uTiderstandmg,] is the depository ot ail 
self-continuant irapressioiis. 

a. Understanding alone is the depository of all sclf- 
continuant impressions, and not the Sight, &c., or Self- 
consciousness, or the Mind; else it could not happen that 
things formerly seen, and heard, &c., would be remembered 
by the blind, and deaf, &c.“ 

II II 

Aph. 43. And because we infer this 

A noiher reason. [its preeminence] by reason of its 
meditating. 

a. That is to say : and because we infer its preeminence, 
‘ by reason of its meditating,' i.e., its modification in the 
shape of meditation. For the modification of thought 
called ' meditation ' is the noblest of all the modifications 
[incident to Soul, or pure Thought, whose blessedness, or 
state of emancipation, it is to have no modification at all] ; 
and the Understanding itself, which, as being the deposi¬ 
tory thereof, is, further, named Thought \chitta, from the 
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same root as chintd'^, is nobler than the organs whose 
modifications are other than this; such is the meaning.* 

b. But then, suppose that the modification " meditation ’ 
belongs only to the Soul, [suggests some one]. To this he 
replies :* 


II aji II 


,, ... . Anh. 44. It cannot be of its own 

Mediiaitun not ess6n- ^ 

Hal to Soul. nature. 


a. That is to say : meditation cannot belong to Soul 
essentially ; because of the immobility* [of Soul; whereas 
‘meditation' is an effort]. 

b. But then, if thus the preeminence belongs to under¬ 
standing alone, how was it said before [at 126,] that it is 
the Mind that takes the nature of both [seta of organs, in 


* The two words are, respectively, from chit and ckint, which are 
cognate. iEd. 





II 


' I rf’sTTf II 

C\ 

II 
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apparent contradiction to the view propounded at § 39] ? 
To this he replies 

nTmTOFWR: WcT II 8 m II 

'9 N 

Aph. 45. The condition [as regards 
“struments,] of secondary and 
Kcondart/. principal is relative; because of the 

difference of function. 

a. In respect to the difference of functionj the condition, 
as secondary, or principal, of the instruments [of Soul] is 
relative. In the operations of the Sight, &c., the Mind is 
principal; and, in the operation of the Mind, Self-con¬ 
sciousness, and, in the operation of Self-consciousness, 
Intellect, is principaP [or precedent]. 

h. But then, what is the cause of this arrangement; 
viz., that, of this [or that] Soul, this [or that] Intellect, 
alone, and not another Intellect, is the instrument ? With 
reference to this, he says: * 


' m 

^ I cT^T? H 

'UN 

' arm. 

nvTHTr II 

\ 
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II II 

j4ph. 46. The energizing [of this or 
tbat Intellect] is for the sake of this 
[or that Soul] ; because of [its] having 
been purchased by the works [or deserts] of this [or that 
Soul] ; just as in the world. 

a. The moaning is, that, ‘the energizing,’ i.e., all 
operation, of the instrument is for the sake of this [or that] 
Soul; because of [its] having been purchased by this [or 
that] Soul’s works [or deserts]; just as in the world. As, 
in the world [or in ordinary affairs], whatever axe, or the 
like, has been purchased by the act, e. g., of buying, by 
whatever man, the operation of that [axe, or the like], 
such as cleaving, is only for the sake of that man [who 
purchased it]: such is the meaning. The import is, that 
therefrom is the distributive allotment of instruments* 
[inquired about under § 45. b.'] 

h. Although there is no act in Soul, because it is im- 


1 Niigesa dliTers from all the other commentators in reading 
. Ed. 

■qW5J BR?RT- 

v3 x>) 
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movable, still, since it is the means of Soul’s experience, it 
is called the act of Soul; just like the victories, &c,, of a 
king [which are, really, the acts of his servants] ; because 
of Soul’s being the owner’ [of the results of acts ; as the 
king is of the results of the actions of his troops]. 

e. In order to make clear the chiefship of Intellect, he 
sums up,^ [as follows]: 


^rT II II 

N 

^ph. 47. Admitting that they [the 
Summing up. various instruments of Soul, all] equally 
act, the preeminence belongs to Intellect; just as in the 
world, just as in the world. 

a. Although the action of all the instruments is the 
same, in being for the sake of Soul, still the preeminence 
belongs to Intellect alone: just as in the world. The 
meaning is, because it is just as the preeminence, in the 
world, belongs to the prime minister, among the rulers of 
towns, and the rest, oven although there bo no difference 
so far as regards their being [all alike workers] for the 
sake of the king. Therefore, in all the Institutes, Intellect 
alone is celebrated as ‘the Great One.’ The repetition 
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[viz., ‘ just as in the world, just as in the world,’] implies 
the completion of the Book.* 

b. So much for [this abstract of] the Second Book, on 
the Products of Nature, in the commentary, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankhya, composed by the venerable 
Vijnana Acbarya." 


wni i 
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II 
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BOOK III. 


a. In the next place, the gross product of Nature, yiz., 
the great cdements and the dyad of bodies, is to be 
described ; and, after that, the going into various wombs, 
and the like; [this description being given] with a view 
to that less perfect degree of dispassionateness which is the 
cause of one’s engaging upon the means of knowledge ; 
and, after that, with a view to perfect freedom from 
passion, all the means of knowledge are to be told : so the 
Third [Book] commences:' 

II ^ II 


The element) whence. 


Ajth. 1. The origination of the diver¬ 
sified [world of sense] is fi’om that 
which has no dififercnce. 


a. ^[Which] has no diflPerence,’i.e., that in which there 
exists not a distinction, in the shape of calmness, fierceness, 
dulness, &c., viz.,-the Subtile Elements, called ‘the five 
somethings, simply from this [set of five] is the origina- 
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tion of ‘ the diversified,’ [so called] from their possessing 
a (liflFereiice, in the shape of the calm, &c., viz., the gross, 
the great Elements: such is the meaning. For, the fact 
of consisting of pleasure, or the like, in the shape of the 
calm, and the rest, is manifested, in the degrees of greater, 
and less, (fee., in the gross Elements only, not in the 
Subtile ; because (Aese, since they have but the one form 
of the calm, are manifest to the concentrated,' [practitioners 
of meditation, but to no others]. 

A. So then, having stated, by composing the preceding 
Book, the origin of the twenty-three Principles, he states 
the origination, therefrom, of the dyad of bodies 

II ^ II 

The liotbjuienee. ApA.‘‘i. Therefrom, of the Body. 

a. ’Therefrom,’ i.e., from the twenty-three Principles, 


rnT«wrif#rTl^^- 
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there is the origination of the pair of Bodies, tlie Gross 
[Body] and the Subtile : such is the meaning.' 

i. Now he proves that mundane existence could not be 
accounted for otherwise than on the ground of the tvveutj'- 
thvee Principles 

rT^^Tr^fh: II ? II 

3. From the seed thereof is 
Mtindune existence mundanc existence. 

n'hvncti. 

a. ‘ Thereof/ i. e., of the Body; 
'from the seed/ i.o., from the Subtile one, as its cause, in 
the shape of the twenty-three Principles, is ‘mundane 
existence,’ i. e., do the going and coming of Soul take 
place ; for it is impossible that, of itself, there shovdd be a 
going, &c., of that which, in virtue of [its] all-perviiding- 
ness, is immovable: such is the meaning. For Soul, 
being conditioned by the twenty-three Principles, only by 
means of that investment migrates from Body to Body, 
with a view to experiencing the fruits of previous works." 





II 

c\ 
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h. He states, also, the limit of mundane existence 




Mundane existence till 
when. 


Aph. 4. And, till there is discrimina¬ 
tion, there is tlie energizing of these, 
which have no differences. 


a. The meaning is, that, of all Souls whatever, void of 
the differences of being Lord, or not Lord, &c., [though, 
seemingly, possessed of such differences,] ‘ energizing,’ 
i. e., mundane existence, is inevitable, even till there is 
discrimination [of Soul from its seeming investments]; 
and it does not continue after that.‘‘‘ 

h. lie states the reason of this 


(I M H 


5, Because of [the necessity of] 

Ths reason of this, .t > 

^ the other s expeneneing. 

a. The meaning is: because of the necessity that the 


f^?rT mTffi II 
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other, i.e.j that that very [Soul], which does not discri¬ 
minate, should experience the fruit of its own [reputed] 
acts,' 

b. He states, that, even while there is a Body, during 
the time of mundane existence, fruition [really] is not;^ 


II II 

Sof. bomiaffe ciy 6- It [Soul,] is now quite free 

sei-miny. from both. 


a. ‘Now,’i,e., during the time of mundane existence, 
Soul is quite free ‘ from both,'i.e., from the pairs, viz., 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain, &c.: such is the meaning.' 

h. He next proceeds to describe, separately, the dyad of 
Bodies 

trm ii s ii 

„„ ^ , Aph. 7. Tho Gross [Body] usually 

svdile Bodies didin- arises irom lather and mother; the 
other one is not so. 


II 

s Aniruddlia has and comments accordingly, Ed. 
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a. The Gross one arises from father and mother,' usually,' 
i.e., for the most part; for there is mention also of a Gross 
Ilody MOif born of a womb : and ‘the other,’ i.e., the Subtile 
Body, is‘not so,’ i.e., does not arise from a father and 
mother; because it arises from creation, &c.: such is the 
meaning.* 

b. He decides [the question], through disguise by which 
one of the Bodies, Gross and Subtile, the conjunction of the 
pairs [pleasure and pain, &c.,] with Soul takes place.^ 


II t II 

c\ 

Aph.%, 'To that which arose antecc- 

WMi of uie bodies i , , , 

IS the cause of Soul's dently it belongs to be that whose result 
homhge. is this; bccause it is to the one that 

there belongs fruition, not to the other. 

a. ‘ To be that whose result is this,’ i.e., to have pleasure 
and pain as its effect [reflected in Soul], belongs to that 
Subtile Body alone whose origin was ‘ antecedent,’ i. e., at 
the commencement of the creation [or annus magnus]. 
Why ? Because the fruition of what is called pleasure and 
pain belongs only to ‘ the one,’ i. o., the Subtile Body, but 
not to ‘ the other,’ i. e., the Gross Body ; because all are 


' ^Tf^?rr^Tf57- 
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agreed that there is neither pleasure nor pain, &c., in a 
body of earth : such is the meaning.^ 
b. He tells the nature of the Subtile Body just mentioned;® 

II II 

The. SuUile Body low 9. The seventeen, as one, are the 

constituted. Subtile Body. 

a. The Subtile Body, further, through its being container 
and contained, is twofold. Here the seventeen, [presently 
mentioned,] mingled, are the Subtile Body; and that, at 
the beginning of a creation, is but one, in the shape of an 
aggregate; [as the forest, the aggregate of many trees, is 
but one] : such is the meaning. The seventeen are the 
eleven organs, the five Subtile Elements, and Understand¬ 
ing. Sclf-consciousness i.s included under Understanding.'® 


^Tf^rEi’q: II 
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h. But [one may ask,] if the Subtile Body bo nm, 
how call there be divers© experiences accordingly as Souls 
are [numerically] distinct, [one from another]? To this 
he replies d 

ii ii 

„ „ ^ , Anh. 10, There is distinction of iudi- 

imiividuah. viduals, through diver.sity of desert. 

a. Although, at the beginning of the creation [or annus 
magnufi], there was but one Subtile Body, in the shape of 
that investment [of Soul (see FeddiUa-mra, § 62,) named] 
Himnyufjarhha, still, subsequently, moreover, there becomes 
a division of it into individuals,—a plurality, partitively, in 
the shape of individuals;—as, at present, there is, of the 
one Subtile Body of a father, a plurality, partitively, in 
the shape of the Subtile Body of son, daughter, &c. He 
tells the cause of this, saying, 'through diversity of desert 
meaning, through actions, &c., which are causes of the 
experiences of other animal souls.* * 

‘ rrff ^ 

^^!TT HT^TT: II 

W f^cT- 

^■STT^TTTnt II 

3 ISfe, for another rendering, the iZaiioHU^ Aiylrtotion, &c.,p.30. AV. 
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h. Buttheiij on this showin<y, since the Subtile one alone, 
from its being the site of fruition, is [what ought to be de¬ 
noted by the term] Body, how is the term Body applied 
to the Gross one ? To this he replies 

» '^=1 II 

Apk. 11. From its being applied to 
to the Subtile one], it is ap¬ 
plied to the Body, which is the taber¬ 
nacle of the abiding thereof. 

a. But then, what proof is there of another body,—other 
than the one consisting of the six sheaths,—serving as a 
tabernacle for the Subtile Body ? With reference to this, 
he says ■} 

^ II II 

Jph. 12. Not independently [can 
Tiif Sjthiiu Dodu de- the Subtile Body exist], without that 

f^putlcnt on (he Orosn -r. it t 

liofh/, [Gross Body]; just Jike a shadow and 

a picture. 

a. That is to say: the Subtile Body does not stand inde¬ 
pendently, ‘ without that,’ i. e., without a support; as a 
shadow, or as a picture, docs not stand without a support. 
And so, having abandoned a Gross Body, in order to go 


^ ^ I cT^Tii II 
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to another world, it is settled that the Subtile Body takes 
another body, to serve as its tabernacle : such is the import.^ 

h. But then [it may be said], of the Subtile Body, since 
it is limited substance, as tbe Air, or the like, let the MAer 
[or Spac^, without [its] being attached [to anything], be 
the site; it is purposeless to suppose [its] attachment to 
anything else. To this he replies 

11 11 

Aph. 13. No, even though it be 

For it must have a t 'x i i i? r*x 1 • 

material sujyport. iimitea; because or [its] association 

with masses; just like the sun. 

a. Though it be limited, it does not abide independently, 
without association ; for, since, just like the sun, it consists 
of light, it is iuferi'f'd to be associated with a mass: such is 
the meaning. All lights, the sun and the rest, arc seen only 
under the circumstances of as-sociation [of the luminiferous 
imponderable] with earthy substances; and the Subtile Body 
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consists of ‘ Purity/ which is lught: therefore it must be 
associated with the fillemeuts.* 

h. He determines the magnitude of tlie Subtile Body/ 




She of the Sidiiile 
Doiiy. 


Aph. 14. It is of atomic magnitude ; 
for there is a Scripture for its acting. 


a- ‘It,’ the Subtile Body, is ‘of atomic magnitude,’ i. e., 
limited, but not absolutely an atom; because it is declared 
to have parts. Wherefore? ‘ For there is Scripture for its 
acting; ’ i. e.,because there is Scripture about its acting. 
When a thing is all-prcvading, it cannot act; [action being 
motion]. But the pi-oper reading is, ‘ because there is 
Scripture for its moving.’* 


■^f^rTTf^ fmt' I 

Hrwirrrf^fH ii 

3 Tlin reading on wliich Vijnana remarks, is 

accepted by Nagtsa. 

Aniruddha is singular in here inserting, as an Aphorism : 

?frr I Ed. 
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h. He states another argument for its being limited d 


II =14 II 


A notli^r proof of this. 


Afh. 15. Arid because there is Scrip¬ 
ture for its being formed of food. 


a. That is to say ; it, viz., the Subtile Body, cannot be 
all-pervading; because there is a Scripture for its being 
partially formed of food ; for, if it were all-prevading, it 
would be eternal. Altliough Wind, &o., are not formed ot 
the Elements, still it is to be understood that they are 
spoken of as formed of food, &o.; because they are filled with 
homogeneous particles, through contact with food;* [as 
the light of a lamp is supplied by contact with the oil]. 

h. For what purpose is the mundane existence, the 
migrating from one body to another [Gross] body, of Sub- 


n3 

* II 

* NageSa has the reading . £d. 

3 Anh'uddha and Niigesa omit the word . J^d, 
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tile Bodies, which are unintelligent ? With reference to 
this, he says:* 

II *1!? II 

y/joA. 16. The mundane existence of 
migrated Subtile Bodies is for the sake of Soul; 
just like a king’s cooks. 

a. That is to say: as the cooks of a king frequent the 
kitchens for the sake of the king, so the Subtile Bodies 
transmigrate for the sake of Soul.^ 

h. The Subtile Body has been discussed in respect of all 
its peculiarities. He now likewise discusses the Gross 
Body, also: “ 

II II 

The Gross Body A'ph. 17. The Body consists of the 

five elements. 


' ewfcT^fr^- 
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a. That is to say: the Body is a modification of the five 
elements mingled.^ 

b. lie mentions another opinion 

II 'lb II 

, ,, . . Aph. 18. Some say it consists of four 

Another opinion. ^ j 

elements. 

a. This [is alleged] with the import that the Ether does 
not originate® [anything]. 

II II 

Anatl^r opinion. 

of one element. 

a. The import is, that the body is of Earth only, and the 
other elements are merelj'' supporters. Or ‘of one element ’ 
means, of one or other element[see the Rosicrucian doc¬ 
trine in the Tarka-sangraha, § 13., &c]. 


‘ f^rTRT 

II 
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b. He tells us what is proved by the fact that the Body 
consists of the Elements 

^ n ii 

Aph. 20. Intellect is not natural [a 

Tntelled not the result x i Ia j? * • i i 

of oryanizaiion. natural result oi orgamzaMonJ; because 

it is not 1‘ound in them severally. 

a. That is to say: since we do not find intellect in the 
separated Elements, intellect is not natural to the Body,— 
which consists of the Elements,—but is adventitious.^ 

b. lie states another refutation “ [of the notion that 
Intellect is a property of the Body]: 

II II 

A further argurnent. • And [if the Body had in¬ 

tellect natural to it,] there would not 
be the death, &c., of anytliing. 

a. That is to say ; and, if the Body had intellect natural 
to it, there would not be the death, the profound sleep, &c., 

‘ of anything,’ of all things. For death, profound sleep, 
&c., imply the body’s being non-intelligent; and this, if 
it were, by its own nature, intelligent, would not take 


II 

II 
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place ; because the essential nature of a thing remains as 
long as the thing remains.’ 

b. Pondering a doubt, as to the assertion [in § 20], viz., 
‘ because it is not found in them severalh^’ he repels it r 

II II 

Apb. 22. If [you say that Intellect 
organization, and that] it 
is like the power of something intoxi¬ 
cating, [the ingredients of which, separately, have no 
intoxicating power, we reply, that] this might arise, on 
conjmuition, if we had seen, in each [element, something 
conducive to the result]. 

a. But then, as an intoxicating power, though not 
residing in the substa.nce.s severally, resides in the mixed 
substaneo, so may Intellect, also, be; if any one say this, 
it is not so. If it had been seen in each [constituent], its 
appearance in the compound might have had place ; but, in 
the case in question, it is not the case that it is seen in each. 


I TT^- 

^fcT 
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3 Aniruddhu uiid Yedanti Mah4deva read . 
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Therefore, in the illustration [of something’ intoxicating 
resulting from mixture], it being established, by the In¬ 
stitutes, &c., that there is, in each ingi-edient, a subtile 
tendency to intoxicate, it is settled only that, at the time 
when these combine, tlicrc will bo a manifestation of the 
[latent] power of intoxicating; but, in the thing illustrated, 
it is not established, by any proof whatsoever, that there is 
intelligence, in a subtile [or undeveloped] state, in the 
elements separately; such is the meaning.^ 


b. It was stated [§ 16,] that the Subtile Bodies trans¬ 
migrate for the sake of Soul. In regard to this, he tells, in 
two aphorisms, by what operation, dependent on the birth 
of the Subtile Bodies, which moans their transmigrations 
into Gross Bodies, what aims of Soul are accomplished 
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II II 

p«rpo,.qfth.Sum. 23. From knowledge [acquired 

Body’s taking a grou during mundaue existence, comes] sal- 
vation, [Soul's chief end]. 

a. That is to say; by the transmigration of the Subtile 
Body, through birth, there takes place the direct operation 
of discrimination [between Soul and Non-Soul]; [and] 
thence, in the shape of emancipation. Soul’s [chief] End.’ 


f^HTcT II II 

, ApA. 24. Bondage [which may be 

Bondage whence. . c ■ u o i 

Viewed as one ot the ends which Soul 
could arrive at only through the Subtile Body,] is from 
Misconception. 

a. Through the transmigration of the subtile body, from 
misconception, there is that [less worthy] end of soul, in 
the shape of bondage, consisting of pleasure and pain; 
such is the meaning.® 

b. Liberation and Bondage, [resulting] from knowledge 
and misconception [respectively], have been mentioned. 
Of these, in the first place, he explains Liberation [arising] 
from knowledge 


f^TT^rfcT II 
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II II 

''d 


KnmMgeU.neUi^T 25. Siiice tliis [viz., knowledge,] 

eooperutar mr suijsti- is the precise cause [of liberation], there 

tvte, in meraiing Soul. . . , • » r i . 

18 neither association [oi anything else 
with it, e. g., good works,] nor alternativeness, [e. g., of 
good works, in its stead]. 


a. In respect of there being neither association nor 
alternativeness, he states an illustration 


II II 

^9 -.3 ^ 

ni.iU,.tra<.u. , f; The emancipation of Soul 

does not depend on both [knowledge 
and works, or the like]; as [any end that one aims at 
is not obtained] from dreams and from the waking state, 
[together, or alternatively, which are, severally,] illusory 
and not illusory. 

a. But, even if it be so, [some one may say,] there may 
be association, or alternativeness, of knowledge of the truth 
with that knowledge which is termed Worship of [the One, 
all-constitutive, divine] Soul; since there is no Ulmoriness 
in this object of Worship. To this he replies 
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II II 

Aph. 27. Even of that other it is not 

a. Even of 'that other,’ i. e., of the 
[just-mentioned] object of worship, the non-iliusoriness 
is not complete; because imaginary things, also, enter 
into [our conception of, and overlie, and disguise,] the 
object of worship, the [One, all-constitutive] Soul: such 
is the meaning.’ 

b. He states in whatjoar# [of it] is the illusoriness of 
the [object of] Worship,^ [jnst referred to] : 

II II 

Aph. 28. Moreover, it is in what is 
tie fault appCiee. [illuSOry]. 

a. That is to say: 'moreover, it is thus,’ i. e., moreover, 
there is illusoriness, in that portion of the thing meditated 
which [portion of it] is fancied by the Mind, [while it 
does not exist in reality]; for, the object of worship having 
been declared in such texts as, ‘ All this, indeed, is 
Brahma,” the illusoriness belongs entirely to that portion 
[of the impure conception of ‘ the All ’ which presents 
itself, to the undiscriminating, under the aspect] of the 
world.^ 


® II 

3 Chhdndogya Upanishad, iii,, liv., 1. ^d. 
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b. Then what profit is there in Worship? With refer¬ 
ence to this, he declares [as follows] d 

II II 

Aph. 29. From the achievement of 
The/rmt o/WoTs}ap. Worship termed] meditation there 

is, to the pure [Soul], all [power] ; like Nature. 

a. Through the effecting of the worship which is termed 
meditation, there becomes, to the ‘ pure,’ i. e., the sinless. 
Soul, all power ; as belongs to Nature : such is the 
meaning. That is to say: as Nature creates, sustains, and 
destroys, so also the Purity of the understanding of the 
worshipper, by instigating Nature, creates, &c.* [But 
this is not Liberation, or Soul’s chief end,] 

b. It has been settled that Knowledge alone is the means 
of Liberation. Now he mentions the means of Know¬ 
ledge : * 

I 
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II ?0 II 

Remf,vai of obHacia 30. Meditation is [the cause of] 

to hnowiedye. jjjg removal of Desire. 

a. That is to say: Meditation is the cause of the removal 
of that affection of the mind by objects, which is a hinderer 
of knowledge.* 

b. With advertence to the fact that knowledge arises 
from the effectuation of Meditation, and not from merely 
commencing upon it, he characterizes the effectuation of 
Meditation :* 

ii ii 

Apk. 31. It [Meditation,] is perfected 
the repelling of the modifications 
[of the Mind, which ought to be ab¬ 
stracted from all thoughts of anything]. 

a. He mentions also the means of Meditation :* 

II H 

Aph, 32. This [Meditation,] is per- 
** fected by Restraint, Postures, and one's 
Duties. 


* II 
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a. That is to say: Meditation results from the triad, 
which shall be mentioned, viz.. Restraint, &c.^ 

b. By means of a triad of aphorisms he characterizes, in 
order, Restraint, &c. 

II ?? Il' 

Aph. 33. Restraint [of the breath] is 
mtraint of tie breath, expulsion and retention. 

a. That it is ‘of the breath'’ is gathered from the 
notoriousnesa* [of its being so]. 

i. He characterizes Postures, which como next in order 

n II 

Aph. 34. Steady and [promoting] 
ease is a [suitable] Posture. 

a. That is to say; that is a Posture which, being 
steady, is a cause of pleasure; such as the crossing of the 
aims,® 


® II 

3 Aiiiruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva transpose Aphorisiiia 33 
and 34, 
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b. He characterizes one’s Duty: ’ 

H 9M II 

One's duty -^ph. 35. One’s Duty is the per¬ 

formance of the actions prescribed 
for one’s religious order. 

a. Simple.® 

n ii 

KnomUdyehyCenetn- Aph. 36. Through Dispassion and 

iration how attained. Practic6 

a. Simply through mere Practice, in the shape of Medi¬ 
tation, accompanied by Dispassion, Knowledge, with its 
instrument, Concentration, takes place in the case of those 
who are most competent [to engage in the matter] : such 
is the meaning. Thus has liberation through knowledge 
been expounded.* 

b. After this, the cause of Bondage, viz., Misconception, 
declared in [the assertion,] 'Bondage is from Miscon¬ 
ception,’ [§ 24], is to be expounded. Here he first states 
the nature of Misconception; * 

' II 

' FFFF II 
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TPT^ II II 


Misconcepiiw divided. 


Aph. 37. The kinds of Misconcep¬ 
tion are live. 


a. That.is to say: the subdivisions of Miseonceptionj 
which is the cause of Bondage, are Ignorance, Egoism, 
Desire, Aversion, and Fear of Dissolution ; the five men¬ 
tioned in the Yoga^ [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book II., § 3’]. 

b. Having stated the nature of Misconception, he states 
also the nature of its cause, viz.. Disability 


W II 9b II 

s9 


Aph. 38. But Disability is of twenty- 
eight sorts.* 

a. Simple 5 ® [as explained in the Yoga\. 


Tht varUiiea o/ DiS‘ 
dhility. 


inm II 

2 The five are there called ‘ afflictions* (klesa)* JEd* 

<5 ___^ 


II 


* This word is omitted by Aniruddha and by Vedanti Maha- 
dev». .Ed. 

s See, for these, Dr. Ballantyne’s edition of the Tatiwa-sarndm, 
§ 63. £d. 

^WXWR II 
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b. In a couple of aphorisms he mentions [those] two, 
Acquiescence and Perfection, on the prevention of which 
001 X 16 two fiorts of Disability of tho Understandiri^;' 


II II 


Acquiescence is of nine 

sorts. 

a. He will, himself, explain how it is of nine sorts.* 


II 8o II 

Ptr/edioni. Aph. 40. Perfection is of eight sorts. 

a. This, also, he will, himself, explain.* 

b. Of the aforesaid, viz.. Misconception, Disability, Ac¬ 
quiescence, and Perfection, since there may be a desire to 
know the particulars, there is, in order, a quaternipn of 
aphorisms; ‘ 

II 8=1 II 


f Wf II 

* II 

* II 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Their avbdivisiom. 


Aph. 41. The subdiTisions [of Mis¬ 
conception] are as [declared] aforetime. 


a. The subdivisions of Misconception, which, in a general 
way, have been stated as five, are to be understood to be 
particularized ‘as aforetime,’ i.e., just as they have been 
declared by preceding teachers: they are not explained 
here, for fear of prolixity : such is the meaning.' 


II II 


Aph. 42. So of the other [viz., Dis- 

Of this further. i ‘t- t 

abibtyj. 

a. That is to say ; ‘ so,’ i. e., just as aforetime [§ 41], the 
divisions ‘ of the other,’ viz,, of Disability, also, which are 
twenty-eight, are to be understood, as regards their par¬ 
ticularities.** 

II II 


A c(fuiescenee divided. 


Aph. 43. Acquiescence is ninefold, 
through the distinctions of ‘the in¬ 


ternal and the rest.’ 


^ ^ JRTTrrsTcT: xr^- 

Cs Cs 

v\ 
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a. This aphorism is explained by a memorial verse,* 
[No. 50®]. 


ftfk: ii 88 ii 


Perfection divided, 

tion [is eightfold]. 


Aph. 44. Through Reasoning, &c., 
[which are its subdivisions,] Perfec- 


a. That is to say: Perfection is of eight kinds, through 
its divisions, viz.. Reasoning, &c. This aphorism, also, 
has been explained in a memorial verse,® [No 5P]. 

' ^ II 

2 Quoted below, from the 8dnkhya-hdrikd, with Mr. John Davies’s 
translation; 

^cTt: h 

‘ Nine varieties of acquiescence are set forth ; four intenial, named 
from Nature, means, time, and fortune; five external, relating to 
abstinence from objects of sense.’ Kd. 

^ I 

TTftr ^ II 

* Here appended, with Mr. Davies’s translation: 

^ ^ flit: 11 

‘ The eight perfections (or means of acquiring perfection) are reason¬ 
ing (uha], word or oral instruction {sabda), study or reading (adhya- 
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b. But theuj how is it said that Perfection consists only 
of ‘ Reasoningj &c,,’ seeing that it is determined, in all the 
Institutes, that the eight Perfections, viz., [the capacity of 
assuming] atomic bulk, &c., result from recitations, 
austerity, meditation, &c. ? To this he replies P 

II II 

Aph. 45. Not from anj' other [than 
*' what we have just stated does real 
Perfection arise; because what does 
arise therefrom, e.g., from austerities, is] without abandon¬ 
ment of something else, [viz.. Misconception]. 

a, ‘From any other,’ i. e., from anything different from 
the pentad, ‘ Reasoning, &c.,’ e. g., from Austerity, &c., 
there is no real Perfection. Why P ‘ Without abandon¬ 
ment of something else;’ i. e., because that Perfection 
[which you choose to call such] takes place positively 
without abandonment of something else, i. e., of Misconcep¬ 
tion : therefore [that Perception], since it is no antagonist 
to mundane existence, is only a semblance of a Perfection, 
and not a real Perfection: such is the meaning.^ 


yana), the suppression of the three kinds of pain, acquisition of friends, 
and liberality (ddna). The three fore-mentioned (conditions) ar» 
checks to perfection.’ Ed, 




II 
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h. Now the individuated creation, which was mentioned 
concisely in the assertion, 'There is distinction of in¬ 
dividuals through diversity of desert,^ [§ 10], is set forth 
diffusely 


II iilf II 


7 ^ creation viewed in 
Hi parts. 


Aph, 46. [The creation is that] of 
which the subdivisions are the de¬ 
mons, Sic. 


a. Supply, such is that creation, of which 'the sub¬ 
divisions,’ the included divisions, are the demons, &c. This 
is explained in a memorial verse,® [No. 63®]. 


^ HT- 

I 11 

it \ 

^ It here follows, with the translation of Mr. Davies; 

>=Rf?T I 

>fTfrT^: II 

'9 

‘ The divine class has eight varieties; the animal, five. Mankind 
is single in its class. This is, in summary, the world (sarga, emana¬ 
tion,) of living things.’ Ed. 
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b. He states that the aforesaid subdivided creation, also, 
is for the sake of Soul 


rl»f ^ II Ss II 

ThUcrcation,aUojoT Aph.41. From Brahma down to a 
Soul’s sakt. post, for its [SouFs,] sake is creation, 

liU there be discrimination [between Soul and Nature]. 

a. lie mentions, further, the division of the subdivided 
creation, in three aphorisms 


II II 

, ,, Aph. 48. Aloft, it [the creation,] 

TTut cekstial world. , , . r i t ot t, • 

abounds in [the quality olj runty. 

a. That is to say; ‘ aloft,'’ above the world of mortals, the 
creation has chiefly [the Quality of] Purity.® 

W5TcT: II II 

v\ 

Aph. 49. Beneath, it [the creation,] 

Tie infernal world. , j • n 1 

’ abounds in Darkness. 

a. ‘ Beneath,’ that is to say, under the world of mortals.* 


1 




II 


' >T5r- 

II 




4 
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II qo II 


Aph, 50. In the midst, it [the crea- 
TU world of mortal,. abounds in Passion. 

a. ‘ In the midst,’ that is to say, in the world of mortals.' 

b. But then, for what reason are there, from one single 
Nature, creations diverse in having, affluently, purity and 
the rest ? With reference to this, he says 


ii ii 

Ap/i. 51. By reason of diversity of 
desert is Nature’s [diverse] behaviour; 
like a born-slave. 

a. Just by reason of diverse desert is the behaviour of 
Nature, as asserted, in the shape of diversity of operation. 
An illustration of the diversity is [offered in the example], 
‘ like a born-slave.’ That is to say; as, of him who is a 
slave from the embryo-state upwards, there are, through 
the aptitude arising from the habit* of being a dependant, 
various sorts of behaviour, i. e., of service, for the sake 
of his master, so' [does Nature serve Soul in various 
ways]. 


* ^ ^T- 

II 

® Vdsand. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. Sd. 
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b. But then, if the creation aloft is abundant in Purity 
[the element of joy], since Soul’s object is really thereby 
effected, what need is there of Liberation ? To this he 
replies 


Whs « to ^ 

fhunned. [to miserable states of existence] : it is 

to be shunned, by reason of the successive subjections to 
birth, [from which the inhabitants of Heaven enjoy no 
immunity']. 

a. Moreover 

a q? a 

Aph. 55. Alike [belongs to all] the 

Trmsitorincst of i t i i i j 

heavenly Uist. sorrow produced by decay and death. 


■%Fr \ fi?T% 

I wm TTi^^^BnrrTTWT ^t- 

' ^^rflcT rrfi <T(T 

^ (f^Tia 

8 Vedanti Mahadeva has, instead of Ld. 

* Nagesa, according to my sole MS., has 
Ed, 
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a. Common to all alike, those that are aloft and those 
beneath, beginning with Brahma and ending with a stock, 
is the ‘ sorrow produced by decay and death ’; therefore, 
moreover, it [heaven,] is to be shunned : such is the 
meaning.' 

5. What need of more? The end is not effected by 
absorption into the cause, either; as he tells us 

5T 11 II 

Absorption into Na- 54. Not by absorption into the 

tore ineffectual. cause is there accoTnplishment of the 

end; because, as in the ease of one who has dived, there is 
a rising again. 

a. In the absence of knowledge of the distinction 
[between Soul and Nature], when indifference towards 
Mind, &c., has resulted from worship of Nature, then 
absorption into Nature takes place; for it is declared: 
‘Tlirough Dispassion there is absorption into Nature.’ 
Even through this, i.e., tho absorption into the cause, the 
end is not gained; ‘because there is a rising again ; as in 
the case of one who has dived.’ As a man who has dived 
under water rises again, exactly so do Souls which have been 
absorbed into Nature reappear, [at the commencement of a 
liew annu8rnagnu8],in the condition of Lords ; because it is 

II 

^ C> 

II 
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impossible that one's Faults should be consumed, without a 
familiarity witli the distinction [between Soul and Nature], 
in consequence of the reappearance of Passion, by reason of 
the non-destruction of habits,^ &c.: such is the meaning.* 

h. But then, the cause is not hy any one caused to act. 
Heiug independent, then, why does she [Nature,] make that 
grief-occasioning resurrection of her own worshipper ? 
To this he replies:* 

fT^T^T: II MM II 

Ap^. 55. Though she be not con- 

Naiure frM to act. .c . l . i * • 

yet guided by an end. StrUinOQ. tO thlS IS Tltting \ 

because of her being devoted to another. 


1 To render MnsMra. Ed. 

?T^T 

* ^ ^ I ^rr: m 

I cf^Tf II 
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a. Though Nature is “not constrained to act/ not insti¬ 
gated, not subject to the will of another, yet ‘this is fitting;' 
it is proper that he who is absorbed in her should rise 
again. Why ? ‘ Because of her being devoted to another; ’ 
i. e., because she seeks Soul’s end. The meaning is, that 
he who is absorbed in her is again raised up, by Nature^ 
for the sake of Soul’s end, which consists in knowledge 
of the distinction [between Nature and Sou]]. And Soul’s 
end, and the like, are not comtrainers of Nature, but 
occasions for the energizing of her whose very being is to 
energize; so that there is nothing detracted from her 
independence.* 


h. He mentions, further, a proof that Soul rises from 
absorption into Nature:* 

^ IIII 

The pain of <ii,sorption -A-ph. 56. [He who is absorbed into 
iMio Nature. Nature must rise again;] for he becomes 

omniscient and omnipotent [in a subsequent creation]. 



sS t v3 

I fsfi ^ 

frtfTT¥T?i)fcT ^ ^T- 


a 



WRTTSRTHTl a 
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a. For ‘he/ viz., he who, in a previous creation, was 
absorbed into the Cause, in a subsequent creation becomes 
‘omniscient and omnipotent;’ the Lord, the First Spirit ' 

b. But then, if that be so, it is impossible to deny ’ a 
Lord, [which, nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas seem to do]. To 
tliis he replies : * 


fW II MS li 


In U<hu sense ii^vc 57'. The existence of such a 

IS a Lord. Lord is a settled point. 

a. It is quite agreed, by all, that there is an emergent 
Lord, ho who had been absorbed into Nature; for the 
ground of dispute [between Sdnkhyas and the rest,] is 
altogether about an eternal Lord; such is the meaning.^ 

b. He expounds diffusely the motive for Nature’s 
creating, which was mentioned only indicatoiily in the 
first aphorism of tlie Second Book : ‘ 


C\ 

2 Pratishedha, on whicli vide suj^ra^ p. 112, note 3. Pd. 

' I (TWTf II 


5 


inrr^^Tt: 



f^^rr: rrf^qT^qfh ii 
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TTTm 

II Mb II 

Aph. 58. Nature’s creating is for tlic 
mture’s disinterest, another, thougli it be sponta¬ 

neous ;—for she is not the exjjoriencer ; 
—like a cart’s carrying saffron [for the sake of its 
master], 

a. But then, it is quite impossible that Nature, being 
unintelligent, should be, spontaneously, a creator; for we 
see that a cart, or the like, operates only by reason of 
the efforts of another. To this he replies: ’ 

II Ma II 

Ap/i. 59. Though she be unintelli- 
geiit, yet Nature acts; as is the case with 
milk. 

a. That is to say; as milk, without reference to men’s 
efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd, so 
Nature, although she bo unintelligent, changes into the 
form of Mind, &o., even without the efforts of any other.^ 



' ^ ^rr: ^T- 

rf^Tf II 
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b. This is not rendered tautological by this aphorism, 
‘ As the cow for the calf/ [Book II., § 37] ; because there 
the question was only of the operation of imtrummts, and 
because cows are intelligent.* 

c. By means of the exhibition of another illustration, he 
mentions the cause of the thing asserted as aforesaid : ^ 



II ffO II 


Aph. 60. Or as is the case with the 

Another illuitraiian. acts [or OU-goillgs] —for We 866 them- 

of Time, &c. 

a. Or as is the case with the acts [or on-goings,] of 
Time, &c., the spontaneous action of Nature is proved from 
what is seen. The action of Time, for example, takes place 
quite spontaneously, in the shape of one season’s now 
departing and another’s coining on ; let the behaviour of 
Nature, also, be thus; for the supposition conforms to 
observed facts: such is the meaning.* 


II 


C\ 



II 


3 One of my MSS. of Aniruddba has cRTvIT^'^ • 
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b. But, still, a senseless Nature would never energize, or 
would energize the wrong way ; because of there being [in 
her case,] no such communing as, ‘ This is my means of 
producing experience, &c.’ To this he replies ;' 


II is II 

o s 


Nature acts frota 
habit. 


Aph. 61. From her own nature she 
acts, not from thought; like a ser¬ 
vant. 


a. That is to say : as, in the case of an excellent servant, 
naturally, just from habit,® the appointed and necessary 
service of the master is engaged in, and not with a view to 
his own enjoyment, just so does Nature energize from 
habit alone.'* 

H 

^ ^TcT I cT^Tl II 

V \ 

^ As here, so again j ust below, tills word renders sanskdra. Ed. 

C* o 

^ ?TcT 

H 
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II H 

Or through the injiu- ^2. Or from attraction by De- 

ence of Deteri. scrts, which havc been from eternity. 

a. Here the word ‘ or ’ is for connecting [this aphorism 
with tho preceding one]. Since Desert has been from 
eternity, therefore, moreover, through attraction by Deserts, 
the energizing of Nature is necessary and rightly distri¬ 
buted •} such is the meaning.® 

b. It being thus settled, then, that Nature is creative for 
the sake of another, he tells us, in the following section,® 
that, on the completion of that other’s purpose, Liberation 
takes place through Nature’s quite spontaneously ceasing 
to act 

II II 


* Aniruddha inserts after ^T. ud. 

^ II 

* See the Mational Refutation, &c., p. 36. Ed. 

® Bead, instead of‘in the following section,’ ‘by an enunciation.’ 

Ed. 

II 
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Aph. 63. From discriminative know- 

Nature desisU when ij ,y * .» s 

tu end h gain&d, ledge there 18 a cessation oi JNature s 

creating; as is the case with a cook, 
when the cooking has been performed. 

a. When Soul’s aim has been accomplished, by means 
of indifference to all else, through discriminative knowledge 
of Soul, Nature’s creating ceases; as, when the cooking 
is completed, the labour of the cook ceases: such is the 
meaning.* 

4. But, at that rate, since Nature’s creating ceases 
through the production of discriminative knowledge in 
the case of a single Soul, we should find all liberated. 
To this he replies : ® 

II II 

Liberation of one in- Aph. 64. Another remains like an- 

oolvee not that of all. ^ther, through hor fuult. 

a. But ‘ another,’ i. c., one devoid of discriminative know¬ 
ledge, remains ' like another,’ i. e., just like one bound by 


TTtIt 

II 


S Anivnddha’s lection of this Aphorism is : 


^rcT 


Ed. 
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Nature. Why? 'Through her fault/i.e., through the 
fault which may be described as her not accomplishing that 
souFs aim: such is the meaning.* 

h. He mentions the fruit of Nature’s ceasing to act 

ii ii 

Aph. 65. [The fruit of Nature’s 
^JUhercUton mnstsis nj ceasing to act], the solitariness of both 
[Nature and Soul], or [which comes to 
the same thing,] of either, is liberation. 

o. ‘ Of both/ i.e., of Nature and Soul, the ' solitariness/ 
i.e., the being alone, the mutual disjunction, in short, this 
is liberation.* 

b. But then, how would Nature, having attained indif¬ 
ference, through the mood in the shape of discrimination, 
on the liberation of a single Soul, again engage in creation, 
for the sake of another Soul ? And you are not to say 
that this is no objection, because Nature consists of different 
portions, [it is not another Nature, but the same]; because 
we see, that, even out of the [mortal] constituents of the 


t, c 
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liberated person, viz,, his dust, &c., things are created for 
tlie experience of another. To this he replies d 


II II 


c ^ 


vO sd C 

TT^: inr^- 

C 'O <S> c 

^ I tj ^ ^ ^ ^rsq 

w 

* Nagosa haa . Hd. 

S Vijndna’s genuine rea.ding Beems to be f^TrrtS- His com- 

ment, however, recognizes also the reading of Anl- 

ruddha. One MS. of his work which has been consulted has, like 
Vedanti Mahadeva, Nagesa has 

‘ instead of appears to have very little good 

warrant; and Dr. Ballantyne, indeed, translates not |£. Sd. 

® Of this Aphorism, and of the comment on it, MSS, of Vijnana’s 
treatise afford a much better text than that here reprinted. In one 
of its more approved forms, that which Vijnana seems to elect, the 

original enunciation runs thus : 

‘ Furthermore, she [Na¬ 


ture,] does not give over effecting creation, with reference to another, 
[i. e., another soul than that of the spiritual sage, though she creates 
for such a sage no longer ; and she acts, in so doing,] analogously to 
a snake, with reference to him who is unenlightened as to the real 
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Aph. 66. Moreover, [when Nature 
on^Zd ZotZlthi""'" lias left off distressing the emancipated,] 
she docs not desist, in regard to her 
creative influence on another; as is the case with the 
snake, [which ceases to be a terror,] in respect of him who 
is aware of the truth in regard to the rope [which another 
mistakes for a snake]. 

a. Nature, though, in respect of one Soul, she have de¬ 
sisted, in consequence of discriminative knowledge, does not 
desist ns regards her creative influence on another Soul, 
but does create in respect of that one; as the snake [so 
to speak,] does not produce fear, &c., in the case of him 
who is aware of the truth in regard to the rope, but does 
produce it, in respect of him who is ignorant [that wliat 


cLaraotor of the rope’ [which ia mistaken for it; this illusory snake 
keeping him constantly in a state of alarm, though it ceases to affect 
him who ha.s discovered that it is nothing more formidable than a 
yard or two of twisted hemp]. More closely, so far as regards the 
construction of the original ; ‘ Furthermore, in like manner as a snake 

goes on influencing him who.[Nature persists] in effecting 

creation,’ &c. 

That uparaga, as embodied in the expression srishtyupardga, 
signifies ‘ causing,’ ‘ elfecting,’ is the view of both Anirnddha and 
Vedaiiti Mahadeva, who define it by karana. 

The Aphorism in question, mainly as just exhibited, together with 
preferable deviatioua from the comment as given by Dr. Ballantyne, 
will be found at p. 13 of the variants appended to my edition of the 
Sdnkhya-praDachana-hhdshya. Nageaa, following Vijnana very 

closely, explains the Aphorism as follows : 

sO 5 

TI^frlT^q qfcT ^ I 
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he looks upon is a rope, and not a snake]: such is the 
meaning. And Nature is likened to a snake, because of 
her disguising Soul, which is likened to a rope. Certain 
unintelligent persons, calling themselves VedanHs, having 
quite failed to understand that such is the drift of such 
examples as those of the rope, the snake, &c., suppose that 
Nature is an absolute nothing, or something merely 
imaginary. The matters of Scripture and of the legal 
institutes are to be elucidated by means of this [or that] 
example offered by the Sdnlihyas, who assert the reality of 
Nature: it is not the case that the matter is simply esta~ 
hlkhed to be as is the example;* [the analogy of which is 
not to bo overstrained, as if the cases were parallel 
throughout]. 

II ^9 II 


C v.® 

^ C\ 

t57;TTcT^ ^ ^TITft- 

9 s9 

PPrrf^cT I PpfPP rf^^^-RTT^7TTTT^- 


iTPmTPtP PT p^iTPfpr I PPP PPifp- 

v9 9 t. 


ptp- 

^PT P pppi II 
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Anniher cnnndpration Aph. 67. And from connexion with 
why Nature shoM act. Degej-t, which is the cause. 

a, ‘ Desert/ which is the cause of creation, in consequence 
of the conjunction of this, also, she creates, for tlie sake of 
another Soul [than the emancipated one] : such is the 
meaning/ 

b. But then, since all Souls are alike indifferent, inas¬ 
much as they do not desire [Nature’s interference], what 
is it that here determines Nature to act only in regard to 
this one, and to desist in regard to that one P And Denert 
is not the determiner; because here, too, there is nothing 
to determine of which Soul what is the Desert; [Desert 
being inferrible only from, and, therefore, not cognizable 
antecendently to, its/mips]. To this he replies/ 

II II 

Nature's selection how Aph, 68. PhoUgh there 18 [on Soul’s 
determined. part, this] indifference, )mt want of dis¬ 

crimination is the cause of Nature’s service. 

II 

& 

^ f4 I H ^ 

I rRT^ II 
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a. That is to say: although Souls are indifferent, yet 
Nature, just through [her own] non-discrimination, saying, 

‘ This is my master,’ ' This is I myself,’ serves Souls, [to¬ 
wards their eventual emancipation], by creation, &c. And 
so, to what Soul, not having discriminated herself [there¬ 
from], she has the habit* of showing herself, in respect just 
of that one does Nature energize ; and this it is that 
determines her: such is the import.^ 

i. Since it is her nature to energize, how can she desist, 
even when discrimination has taken place ? To this he 
replies 

micT II !(Q.II 

Nijiure energhes only Aph. 69. Like a danccr does she, 
m Me end U auained. ^hough she had been energizing, desist; 
because of the end’s having been attained. 

a. Nature’s disposition to energize is only for the sake 
of Soul, and not universally. Therefore is it fitting that 

I Vdsand. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. Hd, 

XTiPTm I Wf II 
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Nature should desist, though, she has been energizing, when 
the end has been attained, in the shape of the effectuation o# 
Souhs aim; as a dancer, who has been performing, 
with the view of exhibiting a dance to the spectators, 
desists, on the accomplishment of this; such is the mean- 
ing.i 

b. He states another reason for the cessation:^ 

■srrr II so II 

, , Aph. 70. Moreover, when her fault 

7 ku utHsiraidd. . 

18 known. Nature does not approach 
[Soul]; like a woman of good iauiilj". 

a. That is to say : Nature, moreover, ashamed at Soul’s 
having seen her fault,—in her transformations, and her 
taking' tlje shape of pain, &c.,—does not again approach 
Soul; ‘like a woman of good family/ i. e.; as a [frail] woman 
of good I'amily, asliamed at ascertaining that her fault 


I ^rr: JRTHR i^T- 

II 
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has been seen by her husband, does not approach her 
husband.^ ® 

b. But then, if Nature-’s energizing be for the sake of 
Soul, Soul must be altered by Bondage and Liberation, 
[and not remain the unalterable entity which you allege it 
to be]. To this he replies:* 





n II 


Apk. 71. Bondage and Liberation 
^^ot actually belong to Soul, [and 
would not even appear to do so,] but 
for non-discrimination. 

a. Bondage and Liberation, consisting in the conjunction 
of Pain, and its disjunction, do not ‘actually,’ i. e., really, 
belong to Soul; but, in the way mentioned in the fourth 
aphorism, they result only from non-discrimination : such 
is the meaning."* 

'3 Cn 

^rnfcT II 


2 See the liational Refutation, &c., p. Cl. 

s*> <r 

qfTqnHTqfWT% « cT^Tf II 
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h. But, in reality, Bondage and Liberation, as declared, 
belong to Nature alone : so he asserts: * 

II II 

Bo„d^ei, really ApTi. 72. They really belong to Na- 
f^ature's. tuie, through consociation; like a beast. 

a. Bondage and Liberation, through Pain, really belong 
to Nature,^ ‘ through consociation,’ i. e., through her being 
hampered by the habits, fee., which are the causes of 
Pain ; as a lieast, through its being hampered by a 
rope, experiences Bondage and Liberation: such is the 
meaning.* 

' h. Here, by what causes is there Bondage ? Or by what 
is there Liberation ? To this he replies: * 


^ V® Cv 

tt 

II 

^ Kead: ‘ Bondage and Liberation belong to Nature alone; be¬ 
cause to it, in truth, belongs misery.’ £d. 

t5=5fT 

JTWTf H 
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II II 

Aph. 73. In seven ways does Nature 
aJdiibcr^TCLi/-”'^" bind herself; like the silk-worm: in 
one way does she liberate herself. 

a. By Merit, Dispassion, Supernatural Power, Demerit, 
Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and Want of Power, viz., by 
habits, causes of Pain, in the shape of these seven, ‘ does 
Nature bind herself’ with Pain;' like the silk-worm ; ’ i. e., 
as the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself by means 
of the dwelling which itself constructs. And that same 
Nature liberates herself from Pain ‘in one way,’ i.e., by 
Knowledge alone: such is the meaning.’ 

i. But then, that which you assert, viz., that Bondage 
and Liberation result from Non-discrimination alone, is 
improper; because Non-di.scrimiuution can neither be 


1 Nagesa has , m. 

* Auiruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva have 

I ITffrr- 

>. w 
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quitted nor as8umedj and because, in the world. Pain, and 
its negative, Pleasure, &o., can, themselves, be neither 
quitted nor assumed; otherwise, [if you still insist on 
retaining the opinion objected to], there is disparagement 
of Sense-evidence. Having pondered this, ho himself [not 
leaving it to a commentator,] explains what was asserted 
in the fourth aphorism : ^ 

^ n ii 

, , Aph. 74. Non-discrimination is the 

An otijechon met. i tn r it 

cause [not the thing itselij; [so that] 
there is no disparagement of sense-evidence. 

a. "What was asserted before was this, that Non-dis¬ 
crimination is only the occanion of Bondage and Liberation 
in souls, and not that Non-discrimination itself is these two ; 
therefore ^ there is no disparagement of sense-evidence 
[for, though we see that Pain and Pleasure cannot be 
directly assumed or quitted, yet we also see that causes of 
them can be assumed or quitted] : such is the meaning.^ 


II 
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h. He mentions, among the means conducive to Dis¬ 
crimination, Study, which is the essence of them; ‘ 

f^: II II 


Aph. 75. Discrimination is perfected 
through abandonment [of everything], 
expressed by a ‘ No, No,’ through study 
of the [twenty-five] Principles. 


Means of Discrimi- 
nation. 


a. Discrimination is effected through study of the 
Principles, in the shajre of abandoning, by a ‘No, No/ 
in regard to things unintelligent, ending with Nature, the 
conceit [that Nature, or an}’' of her products, is Soul]. 
All the otiiers [enumerated in the list of means] are only 
supplemental to Study: such is the meaning.* 

b. He states a speciality in regard to the perfecting of 
Discrimination: “ 

II II 


mi II 

' II 

* Vedanti Mahadeva hai . Ed. 
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Aph. 76. Through the difference of 
competent [to engage in the 
matter at all], there is no necessity 
[that each and every one should at once be successful]. 

a. Since there is a division, among those competent, into 
the sluggish, &c., though study be made, there is no cer¬ 
tainty that, in this very birth. Discrimination will be 
accomplished: such is the naeaning. Therefore, every one 
should, by strenuousness in study, acquire for himself the 
highed degree of competency: such is the import.' 

b. He states that Liberation takes place solely through 
the effecting of Discrimination, and not otherwise :* 

II II 

Aph. 77. Since what [Pain] has been 
repelled returns again, there comes, 
even from medium [but imperfect,] 
Discrimination, experience, [which it is desired to get en¬ 
tirely rid of]. 

a. But sluggish Discrimination [lower even than the 


* f^KT II 

* The reading of Aniruddha is . Ed. 
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middling variety], antecedently to direct intuition, consists 
only of Hearing, Pondering, and Meditating: such is the 
division* [of Discrimination], 


W Sb H 

Of Liheraiian during Aph. 78. And he who, living, is Hbe- 

rated. 


a. That is to say ; he, also, who, while living, is liberated 
is just in the condition of medium Discrimination.® 

b. He adduces evidence for there being some one libe¬ 
rated, though still living: * 


Proof that this may he. 


Cp 

Aph. 79. It is proved by the fact of 
instructed and instructor. 


a. That is to say ; it is proved that there are such as are 
liberated during life, by the mention, in the Institutes, on 
the subject of Discrimination,® of the relation of preceptor 


‘ 

^ The ^ is omitted by Ycddnti Mahadeva. Ed. 

II 

® This I have substituted for ‘ Liberation,’ a mere oversight, Ed, 
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and pupil; i. e., Because it is only one liberated during life 
that can be an instructor* [in this matter], 

II bo II 

Further proof. Aph. 80. And there is Scripture. 

a. There is also Scripture for there being persons 
liberated during; life.’'* 

b. But then, merely through hearing, too, one might 
become [qualified to be] an instructor. To this he replies; “* 

II b«i 11 

. Aph. 81. [And not through merely 

A. iuggesUon rfipcUea. , . ^ 

hearing is one qualified to become an 
instructor] : otherwise, there were blind tradition. 

a. That is to say ; otherwise, since even a person of slug¬ 
gish Discrimination [but who, yet, had heard^ would bo 
an instructor, we should have a blind handing down*' [of 
doctrines which would speedily become corrupted or lost]. 

'•9 N*> C 

H 

2 None of the commentators but Vijnana recognizes an Aphorism 
in these words ; and it is very doubtful whether even he does so. £d. 

" ^TcT I II 

II 
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5. But then, when, through Knowledge, one’s works 
[which are the cause of mundane existence,] have perished, 
how can there [still] be life ? To this he replies : ’ 

11 II 

Aph. 82. Possessed of a body, [the 

IJow lif^ h corn'paiiblG - . i t • *n i»i 

with liheraton. einaiici2)ated sage goes on living] ; like 

the whirling of a wheel. 

a. Even on the cessation of the action of the potter, the 
wheel, of itself, revolves for some time, in consequence of 
the inotal inertia resulting from the previous action. So, 
after knowledge, though actions do not arise, yet, through 
the [self-continuant] action of antecedent acts, possessing 
an energizing body, he remains living, yet liberated; * 
[and, if he did not, but if every one who gained true 
knowledge v\ ere, on gaining it, to disappear, true know¬ 
ledge would cease to be handed down orally ; and Kapila, 
probably, did not contemplate books, or did not think 
these a secure depository of the doctrine]: such is the 
meaning.® 


* ^TcT I 

II 

2 For another rendering, sec the MaUonal Refutation, &e., 
p. 31. Ed. 

Cr Cv 
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h. But then, since the continuance * of experience, &c., 
is put an end to by that ‘ Meditation with distinct recog¬ 
nition of the object,' which [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book I., 
§ 17,*] is the cause of knowledge, how can one retain a 
body P To this he replies 

II b? II 

Aph. 83. This [retention of a body] 
is occasioned by the least vestige of 
impression. 

a. That is to say: the retention of a body is caused by 
even the least remains of those impressions* of objects 
which are the causes of having a body.‘ 

b. He recapitulates the sense of the declarations of the 


Institute : ® 






* Vdsand. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. 'Ed, 

^ Which hero follows, with Dr. Ballantyne’s translation : 


: I ‘ [Medl- 

tation, of the kind called] that in which there is distinct recognition 
[arises, in its fourfold shape,] fi-om the attendance of (1) argumenta¬ 
tion (2) deliberation (vicAdra), (3) beatitude {dnanda), 

and (4) egotism {asmi(d).’ Ed. 

* HTnT%T^T- 

I cT^Tf II 

^ This is to render the technicality sanskdra, Ed. 

II 
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^TO- 

^CTTT(T II tg II 

Recapiiuiaiion. ^4- That which was to be done 

has been done, when entire Cessation of 
Pain has resulted from Discrimination; not otherwise, not 
otherwise. 


a. So much for the Third Book, on Dispassion.* 


^ Vijnina, according to some copies of his work, has 

the preferable reading, and that of all the other commentators known 
to me. ^cl. 




END OF BOOK III. 
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BOOK IV. 


Now, by meaus of a collection of narratives, recognized 
in the Institutes, the means of discriminative knowledge 
are to be displayed : so, for this purpose the Fourth Book 
is commenced^ 

in II 

^ Soul sH njUhy hear- Aph. 1. Asiu tho case of the king’s 
%mj the truth. instruction as to the truth 

[comes discrimination between Soul and Nature]. 

a. ‘ Discrimination ’ is supplied from the concluding 
aphorism of the preceding section. The meaning is : as, 
in the case of the king’s son, discrimination is produced 
by instruction as to the truth. The story, here, is as 
follows: A certain king’s sou, in consequence of his being 
born under the [unlucky] star of the tenth portion ^ [of the 
twenty-seven portions into which the ecliptic is divided], 
having boon expelled from his city, and roared by a certain 
forester, remains under the idea, that ' I am a forester.’ 
Having learned that ho is alive, a certain minister informs 
him; ‘ Thou art not a forester; thou art a king’s son.' 


'mm II 

2 The Sanskrit yields ‘ under the star [named] Gauda.’ £d. 
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As ho, immediately, having' abandoned the idea of his 
being an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 
saying, ‘ I am a king,' so, too, it [the Soul], in coiisequonco 
of the instruction of some kind person, to the effect that 
‘ Thou, who didst originate from the First Soul, which mani¬ 
fests itself merely as pure Thought, art [thyself,] a portion 
thereof/ having abandoned the idea of its being Nature [or 
of being something material or phenomenal], rests simply 
upon its own nature, saying, ' Since I am the son of 
Brahma, I am, myself, Jlrahma, and not something 
mundane, different therefrom:’ such is the meaning.^ 

b. He exhibits another story, to prove that even women. 


^T^rT I 

rf^T^ ifcT 
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^udras, &c., may gain the [one desirable] end, through a 
Brahman, by hearing the instructions of a Brahman ; * 

II ^ II 


Even when the instruc¬ 
tion w not addressed to 
ike hearer. 


Aph. 2. As in the case of the gob¬ 
lin, even when the instruction was for 
the sake of another, [the chance hearer 
may be benefited]. 


a. That is to say: though the instruction in regard to 
the truth was being delivered, by the venerable Krishna, 
for Arjuna’s benefit, knowledge of the distinction [between 
Soul and Nature] was produced in the case of a goblin 
standing near [and overhearing the discourse]: and so 
it may happen in the case of others, too.* 

h. And, if knowledge is not produced from once instruct¬ 
ing, then a repetition of the instruction is to be made; to 
which effect he adduces another story: ® 


C\ 

^?TII 


* 
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II ? II 

Aph. 3. Repetition [is to be made], if 
^ from once instructing, [the end. be 

gained], 

a. That is to say ; a repetition of instruction, also, is to 
be made ; because, in the Chhandogya [ Upanuhad^^ and 
the like, there is mention of Aruni, and others, as 
having more than once instructed Swetaketu and others.® 

b. With a view to the removal of desire, be sets forth, 
with an illustration, the fragility, &c., of Soul’s accompani¬ 
ments : ® 

II 8 II 

Aph. 4, As in the case of father and 
o/muB- are Seen; [the one, to 

die, and the other, to be born]. 

a. That is to say : Discrimination takes place, through 
dispassion, in consequence of its being inferred, in respect 
of one’s own self, also, that there is death and birth ; since 
these are seen in the case of father and son. This has 


^ VI., i„ &C. JUd. 

H 
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been stated as follows : ‘ The coming into being, and the 
dopartmo, of Soul [entangled in Nature],^ may be inferred 
from [the case of] father and son.'^ 

b. He next explains, by illustrative stories, the subser¬ 
vients to the perfecting of knowledge in him in whom 
knowledge has arisen, and who is devoid of passion: ® 


II M II 

Voimtary ahcnd.m^ experiences pleasure or 

mad duHnlmisMfroM pain [alternatively], from [voluntary] 
abandonment or [forcible] separation ; 
as in the case of a hawk. 

a. That is to say: since people hecomo happy by the 
abandonment of things, and unhappy by [forcible] separa¬ 
tion from them, acceptance of them ought not to be made ; 
‘ as in the case of a hawk.'’* For a hawk, when he has food 
[before him], if he bo driven away “ by any one, is grieved 


1 Read, instead of ‘ of Soul,’&c,, ‘ of one’s self.’ Ed. 

'•*Y 

I rr^'^T l ftrTXT^TWlT77^% 

^ X C'H 


^ See the Mahdhkdraia, xii., 6648. Ed. 

® Read, ‘molested’ {upahatya). Dr. Ballaiityne followed an error 
of the press, apahatya, which he did not observe that 1 had pointed 
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at being separated from the food; [but] if, of bis own 
accord, he leaves it, then, he is free from grief.' 


II % II 


/iotf’ Soul oujjM (a 
ahdwlou Nature , 


Aph. 6. As in the case of a snake and 
its skin. 


a. That is to say : as a snake readily abandons its old skin, 
from knowing that it ought to be quitted, just so he who 
desires liberation should abandon Nature, experienced 
through a long period, and effete, when he knows that it 
ought to be quitted. Thus it has been said : ‘ As a snake 
. . its old skin,’ &c.® 


out in the corrigenda to my edition of the Sdnkhya-pravaehana- 
Ihdshya. Ed. 

' ^ ^TTjrt 

^ cT^T 

II 

® Two of my MSS. have j tile rest, -fjT- 


I have restored the etymological form of tlie word. Ed 

differ 

II 


u 
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1. And, wten abandoned, be should not again accept 
Nature and the rest. So, in regard to this, he says: ‘ 

II S II 

7- Or as an amputated hand. 

a. As no one takes back again an amputated hand, just 
so this [Nature], when abandoned, he should not readmit; 
such is the meaning. The word ‘Or’ is used in the sense 
of ‘ moreover ^ [the import of the conjunction being 
Buperadditive, not alternative]. 

II t II 

Aph. 8. What is not a means [of 
Dull/ to he sacrijketi liberation is] not to be thought about, 
<0 saivuhon. conduces ouly] to bondage; as 

in the case of IBharata. 

a. That which is not an immediate cause of Discrimina¬ 
tion, even though it may be a duty, still is ‘not to be 
thought about;’ i.e., intention of the mind towards the 
performance thereof is not to be made; since it tends 
to Dondage, from it.s making us forget Discrimination. 
' As in the case of Bharata: ’ that is to say, as was the case 

II 

“ ?TT^ rR%- 
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with the royal sage Bharata's cherishing Dinanatha’s ’ 
fawn, though [this was] in accordance with duty.^ 

TT^TTf^fn: 

II e II 

Company t.U avoided. 9. From [association with] 

many thoro is obstruction to concentra¬ 
tion, through passion, &c.; as in the case of a girhs shells.^ 

a. Association is not to be made with many j because, 
when there is association with many, there is disturbance, 
through the manifestation of Passion, &c., which destroys 
concentration; as a jingling is produced by the mutual 


1 The original, dindndlha, compounded of dina and andtha, 
‘ miserable and having no master,’ Is an epithet of ‘ fawn.’ 

For the story of Bharata and the fawn, see the Vishnu-pwrdna, 
Book ii., Ohap. xiii. Ed. 

^ cTT^^ ^ ^cT^cTl^T^ f^- 

II 

is the reading of Aniruddha. Ed. 


* See the Mahdbhdrata, xii., 6662. Ed. 
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contact of the sheila on a girl’s wrist: such is the 
meaning,^ 


II ^0 II 

Even aat efone. I®- Just SO, from [the Company 

of] two, also. 

a. Just so, even from two there is obstruction to concen¬ 
tration ; therefore one ought to abide quite alone: such is 
the meaning.^ 

fHTTSr: fiT^^T^rT^II '^=1 H 

mefsedness of those Aph. 11. He who is without hope is 

who t^-ped nothimj. Pillgala.^ 

a. Having abandoned hope, let a man become possessed 
of the happiness called contentment; ‘like Pingala;’ 
that is to say, as the courtesan called Pingala, desiring 
a lover, having found no lover, being despondent, became 
happy, when she had left off hoping.* 


‘Tsrfrr ^tztt 

II 

' ^T«IT ^^TSfxT rf^ 

WTcT^fro^: II 

** See the Mahdhhdi’ata, xii., 6417. lEd. 

‘ ^T’Sjf ^liT TT^: 

sj) 
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I, But then, granting that Pain may cease, on the cessa¬ 
tion of hope, yet how can there be happiness, in the absence 
of causes thereof? It is replied : That natural happi¬ 
ness, resulting from the predominance of Purity in the 
mind, which remains obscured by hope, itself resumes its 
influence, on the departure of hope; as is the case with 
the coolness of water which [supposed natural coolness] 
had heen hindered [from manifesting itself,] by heat: 
there is not, in this case, any need of means. And it is 
laid down that precisely this is happiness of Soul. ^ 

c. Since it is an ohstructer of Concentration, exertion 
with a view to experience is not to be made, since this will 
be effected quite otherwise; as he states: “ 


T^T^T 
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Trrnt w w 

tf \ 

Apk 12. [One may be happy,] even 
EMrtion needless. witliout exertion; like a serpent happy 
in another's house. 

a. Supply, ' he may be happy.’ The rest is simple. So 
it has been said:' ‘ The building of a house is, assuredly, 
painful, and in no way pleasant. A serpent, having entered 
the dwelling made by another [e. g., a rat], does find 
comfort.’ ® 

b. From Institutes, and from preceptors, only the essence 
is to be accepted ; since, otherwise, it may be impossible 
to concentrate the attention, from there being, by 
reason of implications,® discussions, &c., discrepancies in 
declared unessential parts, and from the multiplicity of 
topics. So be says: ‘ 



1 Quoted from the Mahdbhdrata, xii., 6649. Md. 


^ I ff I 

t ^ nJ) 

® Abhyupagama, ' acceptings ’ (of positions, &c.). JEd. 
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Aph. 13. Though he devote himself 
to many Institutes and teachers, a 
taking of the essence [is to be made]; 
as is the case with the bee. 


A edtctiGUm 

recommended* 


a. Supply ‘ is to be made.' The rest is simple. Thus 
it has been said ; ‘From small Institutes, and from great, 
the intelligent man should take, from all quarters, the 
essence; as the bee does from the flowers.’' 


b. Be the other means what they may, the direct posses¬ 
sion of Discrimination is to be eflected only by intentness, 
through maintaining Meditation; as he tells us 

(I II 

, , , ... Aph. 14. The Meditation is not inter- 

Intentness on one object, •* 

rupted of him whose mind is intent on 
one object; like the maker of arrows.'* 

a. As, in the case of a maker of arrows, with his mind 
intent solely on the making of an arrow, the exclusion of 


I 

' w <rerr 

II 


3 See the Mahdbhdrata, xii., 6Gdl. Ed. 
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other thoughts is not interrupted even by a king’s passing 
at his side, so, too, of him whose mind is intent on one 
point there is in no way an ‘ interruption of meditation,’ 
i. e., a failure to exclude other thoughts.* 


II 'IM II* 


Iiuh‘s nut to ItP. irani- 
gresst d with iutpunitg. 


Aph. 15. Through transgression of 
the enjoined rules there is failure in 
the aim ; as in the world. 


a. Whatever rule, for the practisers of Concentration, 
has been laid down in the Institutes, if it be transgressed, 
then the end, viz., the effecting of knowledge, is not 
attained. ‘ As in the world.’ That is to say : just as, in 
ordinary life, if the enjoined procedures, &c., in regard to a 
medicine, or the like, be neglected, this or that effect 
thereof will not be obtained.* 


^ Anirutldlia reads . Ed. 

^ N.4^csa is singular in here, ajjparently, adding, as an aphorism ; 

I These words occur in tlie midst of YijTiana*s comment, 
and there introduce a quotation from the Tdahdbhdrata, Ed^ 

^ ^>fjT5Tr 
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h. He states, further, that, if the rules be forgotten, the 
end will not be gained: ^ 

II II 

nulei must not he Aph. 16. Moreover, if they be for- 
forgoiten. gotten; as in the case of the female frog. 

a. This is plain. And the story of the female frog is this : 
A certain king, having gone to hunt, saw a beautiful 
damsel in the forest. And she, being solicited in marriage 
by the king, made this stipulation: ‘ When water shall 
be shown to me by thee, then I must depart.’ But, on one 
occasion, when wearied with sport, she asked the king, 
‘ Where is water ? ’ The king, too, forgetting his agree¬ 
ment, showed her the water. Then she, having become 
the she-frog Kamarupini'^ daughter of the king of the 
frogs, entered the water. And then the king, though he 
sought her with nets, &c., did not regain hcr.“ 


2 Probably this is an epithet, ‘ changing one’s form at will,’ not a 
proper name. £d. 

® I I 

^ inf^cTT 

TEI^T ^ W TTcT^- 
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h. He mentionf! a story with reference to the necessity 
of reflecting on the words of the teacher, as well as hear¬ 
ing them 

li II 

J])h. 17. Not even though instruction 

ReJU'.srion necessary. ri j*..i y • i -.i 

as well as hearing. beard 18 the end gained, without re- 

flexion ; as in the case of Virochana.^ 

a. By ‘ reflexion ’ is meant such consideration as deter¬ 
mines the import of the teacher’s words. Without this, 
though the instruction be heard, knowledge of the truth 
does not necessarily follow; for it is written, that, though 


hearing the instruction 

of 

I 

’rajapati, Virochana, as 







ftfcT I KT3rr?=r 

••O t, 

I rIcT: ^^TTlT^rTT 

WTT I rTrT^ TTUT 3TT- 

II 

2 Vedanti Mahadeva has simply . m. 

® The reading of Aniruddha is Ed. 

€r 

* See the Chhwtuiogya Upanishad, viii., viii., 4. Ed. 
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between Indra and Yirocbana, wanted discrimination, 
from want of reflexion 


II 'it II 


Of this further. 


Aph. 18, Of those two, it [reflexion,] 
was seen in the case of Indra [only]. 


a. Of those two who are mentioned, [indicated] by the 
expression ‘of those two,’ reflexion [was seen, &c.]. And, 
as between those two, viz., Indra and Viroohana, reflexion 
was seen in the case of Indra: such is the meaning.^ 


5. And be tells us, that, by him who desires to under¬ 
stand thoroughly, attendance on the teacher should be 
practised for a long time 

II II 


RlfRT 

W^T- 

II 


TOTTW: I 

II 
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The process requires Aph. 19. Having performed reverence, 
the duties of a student, and attendance, 
one has success after a long time; as in his case. 

a. ‘As, in his caso.^ That is to say: as in the case of 
Indra, so in the case of another, too, only after having 
practised, under a preceptor, reverence, study of the Vedas, 
service, &c., is thore ‘ success,’ i. e., the revelation of truth; 
not otherwise.^ 


^ II ^0 II’ 

The time for the pro. 20. There is no determination 

eess may emhrwje sm- of the time; US in the Case of Varna* 

cessive states of being, (Jgva ^ 

a. In the arising of knowledge, there is ‘ no determina¬ 
tion of the time,’ as, for instance, in its taking place only 
from causes dependent on the senses. ‘As in the case of 
Vamadeva.’ That is to say: as, in consequence of causes 
pertaining to a previous life, knowledge arose, in the case 
of Viimadeva, ev(3n when in embryo, so it may in the case 
of another.^ 


‘ rrWTT I 

II 

s Aniriiddlia seems to intend, as an aphorism, after No. 20, 
these words : 

?TTcT I- But perhaps there has been tampering with the text, on 
the part of copyists. £d. 

3 See the Aitareya Upemishad, ii., iv., 6. Ed. 
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6. But then, since it is written, that the means of 
knowledge need be nothing other than devotion to those 
[viz., Brahma, &o.,] who [unlike the Absolute,] have 
Qualities, knowledge may result from this. Why, then, 
a hard and subtle process of Concentration ? To this he 
replies d 

II ^=1 II 

Aph. 21. Through devotion to some- 

Inferior means not i i p 

uiiogeiher unprofitaUe. thing Under a supennduccd form, 
[attainment to, or approach towards, 
knowledge takes place] bp degrees; as in the case of those 
who devote themselves to sacrifices. 

a. Supply ' there is attainment.’ Through devotion to 
Souls, e.g., Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, under the forms 
superinduced on them, the eflecting of knowledge takes 
place ‘ by degrees,’ i. e., by the successive attainment , of 


II 

TITTWcT Tm 
^^T(T I II 

^ Hare the aphorism ends, lit my copies of Kagasi’s commentary, 
and also in some copies of Vijuaiia’s comineiilar)’ which I oxaraiued 
in India. Ji!d, 
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the worlds of Brahma, &c., or else through the purification 
of the Good principle, &c., but not directly; as is the 
case with sacrificers [whose slaughter of animals, requiring 
to be expiated, throws them back, so far, in the road to 
emancipation]: such is the meaning.' 

h. He tells us, that, moreover, there is no certainty that 
successive rise to the worlds of Brahma, &c., would effect 
knowledge: ® 

ll 11 

Aph. 22. Moreover, after the attain- 
Scriiiturai proof that jnent of what [like the world of Brahmli,] 
iion, 18 other [tnau the state oi emancipatea 

soul], there is return [to mundane 
existence]; because it is written [in the 5th Prapdthaka of 
the Chhmdogya Upamshad*]: ‘ From conjunction with the 
five fires there is birth,’ &c. 


•% 11 

8 One of my copies of Aniruddha omits after 

Ed. 


4 This reference is taken from Vijnana, who, however, does not 
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a. He exhibits an illustration, to the effect that the 
effecting of knowledge takes place only in the case of 
him who is free from passion :* 

II II 


^p/i. 23. By him who is free from 
passion what is to be left is left, and 
what is to be taken is taken; as in the 
case of the swan and the milk. 


Di$cri?m»atwn Ulus- 
tvated. 


a. That is to say: only by him who is free from passion 
is there a quitting ‘ of what is to be left,’ i. e., of Nature, 
&c., and a taking ‘ of what is to be taken,’ i. e., of Soul; as 
it is only the swan,—and not the crow, or the like,—that, 
out of milk and water mingled, by means of leaving the 
unimportant water, takes the valuable milk,® [as the Hindus 
insist that it does]. 


represent that the original of the words ‘Prom conjunetiou,’ <feo., is 
found, literally, in the Chhdndogya UjyanisliaA. Hd. 

® Vijnana, according to some MS8., has, peculiarly, 

•s • 

j and his comment, in those MS8., follows this 

reading. Ed. 

HTWrT- 

6 \ 
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h. He tells US that both of these also take place in 
consequence of association with a perfect '■ man •} 

fTlcT II II 

Benefit of good. through associatlon 
with one who has obtained excellence ;* 
as in the case thereof. 

a. That is to say; moreover, from association with him 
by whom ' excellence,’i. e., excellence in knowledge, has 
been obtained, the aforesaid [discrimination] takes place; 
just as in the case of the swan, [§ 28]; as, in the case 
of Alarka,* Discrimination manifested itself spontaneously, 
merely through simple association with Dattatreya.® 

i. He tells us that wc ought not to associate with those 
who are infected with desire;® 

^ II II 

Aj \ 

^ Slddha. Vide svpra, p. 115, note 3. For the cognate siddhi, 
vide uifea, p. 310, note 4, did. 

' II 

^ NiLgesa omits Ed, 

See the Mdrkandeya-purdna, ch. xvi. Ed. 

iT^ffT f 

HT^irr^frr n 

° ^ II 

7 Anirnddha has ^ I 

Ed. 
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Aph. 25. Not of his own accord 
should he go near one who is in¬ 
fected with desire; like the parrot. 

a. Association is not to be made, voluntarily, with a 
person infected with desire. ‘ Like the parrot,’ Tiuit 
is to say : just as the bird [called a] parrot, by reason of its 
being exceedingly beautiful, does not [by going near 
people,] act in a rash manner, through fear of being 
imprisoned by those who covet it for its beauty.^ 

1. And he states the harm of association with those who 
labour under desire 

II II 

Oftli^uriur. become] 

bound, by conjunction with the cords ; 

as in the case of the parrot. 

a. And, in the case of associating with those persons, he 
may become bound, ‘by conjunction with the cords,’ i. e., 
by conjunction with their Desire, &c., [the Qualities, 
punningly compared to cords]; just ‘ as in the case of the 


Vl> \ fc t, 

II 

II 

® All the commentators but Vljnana read instead of 

Ed. 


I 
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parrot; ’ that is to say, just as the bird [called a] parrot 
becomes bound by the cords, i. e., the ropes, of the hunter.* 

b. He determines, by two [aphorisms], the means of 
[effecting] dispasslon 

^ II II 

Aph. 27. Not by enjoyment is desire 

Means of dispassion. __ i • ai jy i\ * j_ 

^ appeased; as in the case ol the saint. 

a. That is to say; as, in the case of the saint, Suubhari,* 
desire was not appeased by enjoyment, so, also in the case 
of others, it is not.^ 

h. But, further : ® 

II 11 

Of thu further. From sccing the fault of 

both. 

* ii 

3 See the Vishnu-purdna, Book iv., Ch, ii. and iii. Ed. 

7T II 

® ^ cT II 

< 
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a. That is to say: only 'from seeing the fault,^ e. g., of 
being changeable, of consisting of pain, &e., * of both,’ 
i. e., of Nature and her productions, does the appeasing of 
desire take place; just as in the case of the saint [§ 27]. 
For it is written, that Saubhari, just from seeing the evil 
of society, was afterwards dispassionate.^ 

b. He tells us that incompetency even to accept in¬ 
struction attaches to him who is infected with the fault 
of desire, &c •? 


II II 

A()i1ution excludes in- Apk. 29. Not in the Case of him 
struoum. whose miud is disturbed docs the seed 

of instruction sprout; as in the case of Aja. 

a. In him whose mind is disturbed by desire, &c., 
not even does a sprout spring up from that seed of the 
tree of knowledge which is in the shape of instruction. ‘ As 
in the case of Aja.’ That is to say : as not a sprout from 


II 

II 

3 Vijnana, agreeably to some MSS., has 

Oae of my MSS. of Anirutldha has 
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the seed of instruction, though delivered to him by Va- 
sishtha, sprang up in the king named Aja, whose mind 
was disturbed by grief for his wife.^ ^ 

h. What need of more ? ® 

11 ?0 II 

-„ Aph. 30. Not even a mere semblance 

Of this further. ^ 

[of this true knowledge arises in him 
whose mind is disturbed]; as in the case of a foul mirror. 

a. Even superficial knowledge does not arise, from 
instruction, in one whose mind is disturbed, through the 
obstruction caused by its wandering away, e. g., to other 
objects; as an object is not reflected in a foul mirror, 
through the obstruction caused by the impurities: such is 
the meaning.'' 


Sfx? I I 

%5TtTRFTr3TXT^'5T^lTFr ^=7T1?: II 

-.n 

2 See Kalidasa’s Maghuvdnsay Book Fiii. Ed. 

* HT II 

' ^TxiTcl^T^fTT 3n- 

^ nfcTf^^ifcT cT^- 
U 
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5. Or, if knowledge should spring up in any kind of 
way, still it may not, he tolls us, bo in accordance with 
the instruction 

^ rimrnjfk" II II 

C\ 

Aph. 31. Nor, even though sprung 
KnowUdqe not tiecejs- thcrofroiii, is that [knowledge, neees- 
saHlyper/iaknmvledge. garily,] ill accordance therewith; like 
the lotus. 

a. Though sprung ‘ therefrom,’ i. c., from instruc¬ 
tion, knowledge is not [necessarily,] in accordance with 
the instruction, in case this has not been entirely under¬ 
stood. ‘Like the lotus.’ That is to say: just as the 
lotus, though the seed be of the best, is not in accordance 
with the seed, when the mud is faulty. The mind of the 
student is compared to the mud^ [in which the lotus-seed 
was sown]. 


2 Vedanti Maliadcva reads Ed. 

3 Aniruddha has . Ed. 

^ I Hl;- 

II 
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h. But then, since the Soul’s end is, indeed, gained by 
[the attainment of] supernatural power in the worlds 
[§ El., a.] of Brahma, &c., to what purpose is the effecting 
of knowledge, with so much toil, for liberation ? To this 
he replies •} 





H II 


Aph. 32. Not even on the attain- 
nient of glorification has that been 
done which was to be done ; as is the 
case with the perfection* of the objects worshipped, as is 
the case with the perfection of the objects worshipped. 

a. Even though one attain to supernatural power, ‘ that 
has not been done which was to be done,’ i. e., the end has 
not been gained ; because it is attended by the grief of de¬ 
ficiency and excess. ‘ As Is the case with the perfection 
of the objects worshipped.’ That is to say: as, though the 
possession of perfection [so called,] belongs to ‘ the objects 


I TRTf II 

2 According to Nagesa and Vedanti Mah&deva, and this 

cK ^ 

hhuta, a B 3 ’nonym of LMii, the former explains by aiswarya. See 
note 4, below, ^d. 

3 One of my MSS. of Aniruddha omits . Ed. 

^ Nagefe, commenting on this aphorism, explains siddM, here 
rendered ‘ perfection,’ by aiswarya, ‘ eupernatural power.' Ed. 
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worsliipped,’ i. e., to Bralima, &c., [still] that has notbeea 
done which was to be done; since it is written, that even 
these, while in the sleep of Concentration, &c,, [still] 
praetise Concentration, [from fear of losing what they have 
attained to]. Just in like manner is the case with him who, 
by the worship of these, has attained to their supernatural 
power. Such is the meaning.* 

6. So much for the Fourth Book, that of Tales, in the 
Commentary, composed by Vijniina Bhikshu, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankhya.^ 




END OF BOOK IV* 
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BOOK V. 


a. The tenets of his Institute are completed. Next is 
begun a Fifth Book, in order to sot aside the prinia facie 
notions of others in regard to his Institute. Among those, 
in the first place he disposes of the objection that the 
Benediction implied by the expression ‘Well,’ in the 
first Aphorism [of Book I.], is purposeless :* 

II S II 

a ^Vh. 1. The [use of a] Benediction 

dkiury Ofining. [ig justified] by the practice of the 

good, by our seeing its fruit, and by Scripture. 

a. The [use of a] Benediction, which we made, is proved 
to be proper to be made, by these proofs : such is the 


* TT^T?i: I tit 

Cs 

fTT(^T#T FHTVt II 

2 Anirnddha Las, instead of Vide swpra, 

p. 310, note 2, for bhuii, Ed, 
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meaning. The word iti is intended to preclude the expect¬ 
ation of any other reasons.* 

b. He repels those who entertain the prim& facie view, 
that what was asserted in the expression, ‘ because it is not 
proved that there is a Lord ’ [see Book I., Aph. 92], is 
not made out ; because [forsootb,] his existence is proved 
by his being the giver of the fruits of works 

^Ti!T <Tf^: ii ^ ii 

Needte^ne^s of a 2- Not from its [the worM’s,] 

being governed by a Lord is there the 
effectuation of fruit; for it is by works [i.e., by merit and 
demerit,] that this is accomplished. 

a. That is to say: it is not proper [to suppose] the effec¬ 
tuation of the change [of tiie elements] into tlie shape of 
the [appropriate] fruit of works, on the ground that the 
cause is ‘ governed by a Lord bccauso it is possible for 

‘ 

II 

^TcT?T^ ^ 

II 

* For another rendering, see the Sational Mefutation, &c., 

p, 78. Hd, 

* Aniruddha’s reading is j and Vedanti Maha- 

deva has 
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the fruit to bo effected by the works [i.e., the merit and 
demerit,] alone, which are indispensable ; [and, if we do 
make the additional and cumbrous supposition of a Lord, 
he cannot reward a man otherwise than according to 
his works].' ® 

h. He declares, further, in [several] aphorisms, that it 
is not the case that the Lord is the giver of fruit: ® 

II ? II 

The suppmed Lord 3. [If a Lord Were governor, 

would be selfish. then,] from intending his own benefit, 

his government [would be selfish], as is the case [with or¬ 
dinary governors] in the world. 

a. If the Lord were the governor, then his government 
would be only for his own benefit; as is the case [with 
ordinary rulers] in the world: such is the meaning.^ 


'> 3 ' 

II 

2 See, for a somewhat difl’erent tranBlation, the national Jtefuta- 
tion, &c., p. 78. nd. 

* ^ II 
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b. In reply to the doubt, ‘ grant that the Lord, also, be 
benefited: what harm ? ’ he says : ^ 

II ^ II 


Andf therej-ore^ not 
the Lord spoken «/. 


Aph. 4. [He must, then, be] just 
like a worldly lord, [and] otherwise 
[than you desire that we should conceive of him]. 

a. If we agree that the Lord, also, is benefited, he, also, 
must be something mundane, ‘ just like a worldly lord 
because, since his desires are [on that supposition,] not 
[previously] satisfied, he must be liable to grief, &c.: 
such is the meaning.* 

b. In reply to the doubt, ' be it even so,' he says 

XITf^Tf^^ II M II 


The difficulty perhape 
originates in a mistaken 
egression. 


Aph. 6. Or [let the name of Lord 
be] technical. 

a. If, whilst there exists also a world, there be a Lord, 
then let yours, like ours, be merely a technical term for 




II 



3 


II 
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that soul which emerged at the commencement of the 
creation ; since there cannot he an eternal lordship, be¬ 
cause of the contradiction between mundaneness and the 
having an unobstructed will: such is the meaning.’ 

b. He states another objection to the Lord’s being the 
governor 


II ^ II 


Ohj^ciinn to thert 6 - This [position, viz., that 

be.my a Lord. there is a Lord,] cannot be established 

without [assuming that he is afibeted by] Passion; because 
that is the determinate cause [of all energizing]. 

a. That is to say: moreover, it cannot be proved that ho 
is a governor, unless there be Passion ; because Passion is 
the determinate cause of activity.* 


‘ 



II 


2 

3 


It 


5TnfTHf%: Is the lection of Vedanti Mahadeva, in the 


text, and also in the comment. JSd. 


* ^ Tjq TTtfv^TfT# f%^cT 
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I, But then, be it so, that there is Passion in the Lord^ 
even. To this he replies 


^ II ^ II 


Tlih ohjection^ further. 

be eternally free. 


Aph. 7. Moreover, were that [Pas¬ 
sion] conjoined with him, he could not 


a. That is to say: moreover, if it be agreed that there 
is conjunction [of the Lord] with Passion, he cannot be 
eternally free; and, therefore, thy tenet [of his eternal 
freedom] is invalidated.** 

b. Pray [let us ask], does lordship arise from the imme¬ 
diate union, with Soul, of the wishes, &c., which we hold to 
be properties of Nature, [not properties of Soul] P Or from 
an influence by reason of the mere existence of proximity, 
as in the case of the magnet ? Of these he condemns the 
former alternative:* 

' I II 

^faf II 
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Ohjeciion, on one 
hranch of an aliernaiive. 


Aph. 8. If it were from the con- 
juTiction of the properties of Nature, it 
would turn out that there is association, [which Scripture 
denies of Soul], 


a. From the conjunction, with Soul, of 'the properties 
of Nature,^ i. e., Ucsiro, &c.. Soul, also, would turn out 
[contrary to Scripture,] to be associated with properties.* 

b. But, in reg;ard to the latter [alternative], he says 

11 Q II 

O'ljuction, on th other Afk. 9. If it Were from the mere 
existence [of Nature, not in association, 
but simply in proximity], then lordship would belong to 
every one. 


is the reading of Vijnaua, in 
some MSS,, and, in some, that of Ndgesa, who, however, in others, 
omits ^cT. Ed. 

II 

* RTf II 

* Some MSS, of Vijnana exhibit, instead of 

Ed. 
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a. That is to say; if lordship is by reason of the mere 
existence of proximity, as in the case of the magnet 
[which becomes affected by the simple proximity of iron], 
then it is settled, as we quite intend it should be, that 
even all men, indifferently, experiencers in this or that 
[cycle of] creation, [may] have lordship; because it is only 
by conjunction with all experiencers, that Nature pro¬ 
duces Mind, &o. And, therefore, your tenet of there 
being only one Lord is invalidated.' 

b. Be it as you allege; yet these are false reasonings; 
because they contradict the evidence which establishes [the 
existence of] a Lord. Otherwise, Nature, also, could be 
disproved by thousands of false reasonings of the like sort. 
He therefore says 

=10 II 

^ , , , , , Ap}i. 10. It is not established [that 

Denial t/iat then il , . , i ^ 

any evident of a Lord, there IS ail eternal Lord]; because 
there is no evidence of it. 


fifrf II 
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a. Its establishment, i.e., the establishing that there is 
an eternal Lord. Of the Lord, in the first place, there is 
not si?nse-evidence ; so that only the evidences of inference 
and of testimony can be offered; and these are inapplicable; 
such is the meaning.' 

b. The inapplicability ho sets forth in two aphorisms 

in') II 

'O \ 

Denial that it can u There is no inferential 

tsiaUistud ty inference, proof [of there being a Lord] ; because 
there is [here] no [case of invariable] association [between 
a sign and tbat which it might betoken]. 

a. ‘Association,’ i.e., invariable concomitancy. ‘There 
is none;’ i.e,, none exists, [in this case]. And so there is 
no inferential proof of there being a Lord; because, in 
such arguments as, ‘ Mind, or the like, has a maker, be¬ 
cause it is a product,’ [the fact of] invariable concomitancy® 
is not established; since there is no compulsion [that 
every product should have had an intelligent maker]. 
Such is the meaning,^ 

II 

3 VydptjaUca, here rendered, is regarded ii.s a synonym of vydpli, 
by which sambaniha, ‘ association,' i.s interpreted just above. Hence 
I liave bracketed the words ‘ the fact of.’ JEd. 

" I I ^'5|T ^ 
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b. Ifor, moreover, he tells us, is there [the evidence of] 
Testimony* [to there being a Lord] : 

II II 

Denial thit there is Moreover, there is Scrip- 

Scripture/or it ture for [this World’s] being the pro¬ 

duct of Nature, [not of a Lord]. 

a. Scripture asserts, exclusively, that the world is the 
product of Nature, not that it has Soul for its cause.® 

b. lie refutes, diffusely, by a cluster [of seven apho¬ 
risms],® the opinion of an opponent in regard to that which 
was established in the first Section,* viz., ‘Bondage 
does not arise from Ignorance,’ [conjoined with Soul].® 


' II 

II 

® Bead, instead of ‘ by a duster,’ &e., ‘ by enunciations.’ Tide 
p. 264, note 4, supra. Ed. 

* Pada, here used for adhydya, which the translator renders by 
‘ Book.’ Por the Aphorism referred to, and carelessly quoted in part, 
vide supra, p. 24. Ed. 

(T^ fW3CcT: II 

Y 
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II 'I? II 

Conjunction, in the Aph. 13. With that which is solitary 
case of the solitary, cannot be Conjunction of th© 

would be a contradic- •* 

tion. property of Ignorance. 

a. Since Soul has no association [with anything what¬ 
ever], it is plainly irnpossible for it to be united with the 
property of Ignorance.'^ 

h. But then, [it may be replied,] what is to be asserted 
is, that the conjunction of Ignorance is simply through 
force of Ignorance [which is a negation, or nonentity] ; 
and so, since this is no reality, there is no asHCciation occa¬ 
sioned thereby. To this he replies 

II II 

Aph. 14, Since the existence of this 

A suggestion repelled. - , .• t n • ■ i 

[alleged negative Ignorance] is esta¬ 
blished [only] on the ground of its [pretended] conjunction, 
there is a vicious circle.^ 

a. And, if it is by the conjunction of Ignorance that 
Ignorance is established, there is ‘ a vicious circle,’ [lite- 


II 


t : m- 

?fcT I cRTI II 


s For a ditferent tr.inslation of this Aphcn'ism, and of what intro- 
duces and succeeds it, see the Salional Refutation, <&c., p. 257. Ed. 
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rally, a resting of each on the other, alternately], a rest¬ 
ing a thing on itself, or, in short, a regressus in infinitum} 

b. In reply to the doubt [suggested by the Naiyayika], 
' but then, as in the case of seed and sprout, the regressus 
in infinitum is no objection,’ he replies : “ 

^ II ‘^IM II 

Aph. 15. It is not as in the case of 

The world hat a be- gped and sprout; for Scripture teaches 
that the world has a beginning. 

a. There cannot belong to it such a regressus in infini¬ 
tum as that of seed and sprout; because there is Scripture 
for the fact that the mundane state of souls, consisting of 
all undesirable things, -viz., Ignorance, &c., had a begin¬ 
ning. For we hear, in Scripture, that these cease to exist 
at the dissolution of all things, in profound sleep, &c. 
Such is the meaning.^ 

b. But then, [you Vodantis will say], according to us, 
Ignorance is technically so termed, and is not, e. g., in 


fTTW II 
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tbe shape, specified by the Yoga, of supposing what is not 
soul to be soul; and so, just like your ‘Nature,' since this 
[Ignorance] of ours has an unbroken eternity, though it 
be lodged in Soul, there is no disparagement of the solitari¬ 
ness thereof; in regard to this doubt, having deliberated 
on this artificial sense of the word ‘Ignorance,' he objects 
to it 

II II 

Soul oud h^wledge 16. Then Brahma would be 

not identical. found to bo excluded [from existence]; 

because he is something else than knowledge. 

a. If the meaning of the word ‘Ignorance' (amdyd) be 
only ‘ otherness than knowledge,' then Brahma, soul itself, 
would be found to be excluded, to perish, through his 
being annihilable by knowledge; since he is other than 
knowledge : such is the meaning.^ [Further] : 


cT^T ^ HVT- 
rTRT -5^- 

^ One of my MSS. of Nagesa has ^ . Ed, 

3 ^ 

found in some MSS. of Vijnana, is the reading of 
Aniruddha and of Ndgefe. Ed. 
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II II 

\ 


Knowledge^ not cxcbi- 
ding ignarunce.^ would he 
rtiiidtless. 


Aph. 17. Were there not exclusionj 
then there would be resultlessness. 


а. But, if the existence of ignorance were really not 
excluded by knowledge, then there would be resultlessness 
of knowledge, because of its not debarring Ignorance, 
[which is the only result competent to knowledge] ; such 
is the meaning.^ 

б. He censures the other alternative,^ [viz., that know¬ 
ledge might exclude Soul]: 

mb II 

Aph. 18. If it [Ignorance,] meant 
the being excludible by Knowledge, it 
would be [predicable], in like manner, 
of the world, also. 

a. If, on the other hand, the being excludible by Know¬ 
ledge, in the case of the soul, which possesses properties. 


II 
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be, indeed, what is meant by the being Ignorance, in that 
case ‘ the world,' the whole mundane system, viz., Nature, 
Mind, &c., would, also, in like manner, be Ignorance. 
And so, the whole mundane system being merely Igno¬ 
rance, since the Ignorance would be annihilated by one 
man’s knowledge, the mundane system would become in¬ 
visible to others, also. Such is the import.’ 

n =1^ II 


Aph. 19. If it [Ignorance,] were of 
TU VeMnta theory nature, it would be something 

that had a commencement. 

a. Or suppose it to be the case, that to be Ignorance 
means simply the being cxcludible by Knowledge, still 
such a thing could not have had an eternal existence in 
souls [as held by Vedantis (see § 15, 3.)], but must have 
had a commencement. For it is proved, by such re- 


^PTcT: TT^cTH- 
H 


* Owing to a clerical defect, botli my MSS. of NageSa’s work 
omit this Aphorism, and also much of the comment preceding and 
following it. Ed, 
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cited texts as, ‘ Consisting of knowledge alone,' * ® &c., 
that, at the time of the universal dissolution, &c., the soul 
consists of Knowledge alone. Such is the meaning. 
Therefore, it is settled that there is no other Ignorance, 
annihilable by Knowledge, than that stated in the Yoga 
system; and this is a property of the understanding 
only, not a property of the soul.* 

b. By a cluster of [six] aphorisms,* he clears up the 
prim4 facie view of an opponent, in regard to that which 
was stated in the same Book [Book V., § 2], that Na¬ 
ture’s energizing is due to Merit; * 


1 BrihaddranyahaUpanishad,ii.4,,12‘, orSatapatha-hrdhmana, 
xiv., 6, 4, 12. Ed. 

2 Professor Gough has, ‘apure indifference of thought.’ Ehilosophy 
of the Upanishada, p. 153. Ed, 

^T^7TT5^T ^ ^ ^r^ tT ^ 

II 

* Read, instead of ‘ by a cluster,’ Ac., ‘ by enunciations.’ Ed. 
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7T 



II ^^0 II 


Merit it undeniable. 


ApJi. 20. There is no denying Me¬ 
rit ; because of the diversity in the 
operations of Nature. 


a. Merit is not to be denied on the ground of its being 
no object of sense; because it is inferred; since, other¬ 
wise, ‘ the diversity in the operations of Nature ^ [accommo¬ 
dating one person, and inconveniencing another,] would 
be unaccounted for; such is the meaning. * 

b. He states further proof, also: * 

II ^=1 II 

Aph, 21. It [the existence of Me 
Proofso/tMi. rit,] is established by Scripture, by 

tokens, &c. 

a. He shows to bo a fallacy the argument of the oppo¬ 
nent, that Merit exists not, because of there being no 
sense-evidence of it: * 

H ■PniTT; ii ii 


II 

* ii 

II 
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Aph. 22. There is, here, no ne- 

Stme-tmdence, not the 'i j> a\. • .£* av 

only kind of mdtnct. ceBSity; fop there 18 room lor other 

proofs. 

a. That is to say; there is no necessity that a thing of 
which there is no mundane sense-evidence must be non¬ 
existent ; because things are subject to other proofs. ^ 

b. He proves that there exists Demerit, as well as 
Merit: ® 

II ^^11 


Demtirii as certain os 
Merit. 


Aph. 23. It is thus, moreover, in 
both cases. 


a. That is to say: the proofs apply to Demerit, just as 
they do to Merit. * 

[: il II 

Aph. 24. If the existence [of Merit] 
course, [because, otherwise, 
something would be unaccounted for], 
the same is the case in respect of both, 

a. But then, merit is proved to exist by a natural conse¬ 
quence in this shape, viz., that, otherwise, an injunction 


II 
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would be unaccounted for; but there ia none such in re¬ 
spect of demerit; so how can Scriptural or logical argu¬ 
ment be extended to demerit ? If any one says this, it is not 
so; since there is proof, in the shape of natural consequence, 
' it is alike, in respect of both,’ i. e., of both merit and 
demerit; because, otherwise, a in junction, such 

as, ‘ He should not approach another’s wife,’ would be 
unaccounted for. Such is the meaning.' 

b. He repels the doubt, that, if Merit, &c., be ac¬ 
knowledged I to exist], then, in consequence of souls’ 
having properties, &c., they must be liable to modifi¬ 
cation, &c.: * 

II II 

ApL 26. It is of the internal organ* 
ioitli] that Merit, &o., are the 
properties. 

m ^ ^(Tf^RWr- 

^ffT ^ ^rr: 

f^frT II 

rifI TTWWf 

II 

® The ‘great internal organ’(mo/iat), called also buddhi, is here 
referred to. See Book I., Aph, 64, «. Aniruddha’s comment runs : 
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a. In the expression ‘&c.’are included all those that 
are stated, in the Vaiieshika Institute, as peculiar qualities 
of soul.** 

b. [To the objection, that the existence of an internal 
organ, as well as of the Qualities from which such might 
arise, is debarred by Scripture, he replies]; 

^ II II 

Aph. 26. And of the Qualities, iS:c., 
TSe Quahhes exist, there 18 not absolute debarment. 

though not in soul. 

a. The Qualities, viz., Purity, &c., and their properties, 
viz., happiness, &c., and their products, also, viz.. Mind, &c., 
are not denied essentially, but are denied only adjunc- 
tively in respect of soul; just as wo deny that heat [in red- 
hot iron,] belongs to the iron. * 

b. In regard to the doubt, ‘ Why, again, do we not deny 


I Ed. 

C 

" 2 Vide mjprcL, p. 71, Apk. 61, h. Ed. 

■^mcT II 

s. 
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them an essence, as we do to what is meant by the words 
shep, wish, &c P’ he says : * 


II II 


The ajhom them or- Aph. 27. By a conjunction of the five 
members [of an argumentative state¬ 
ment] we discern [that] Happiness [exists]. 


a. Here, in order to get a particular subject of his 
assertion, he takes happiness alone, one portion of the 
matter in dispute, as a representative of the entire matter. 
But the better reading is, ‘ we discern [that] Happiness, 
&c., [exist].'’ The five members of an argumentative 
statement are the Proposition, Reason, Example, Syn¬ 
thesis [of the two premises], and Conclusion; and, by the 
‘ conjunction,’ i. e., the combination, of these, all things, 
viz., Happiness, &c., are proved to exist. Such is the 
meaning. 




^ One of my MSS. of Anirnddha has -^^tnTcT . Ed. 

* Nagesa has , the lection which, according 


to Vijnana, is to be preferred. Ed. 
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b. And the employment [of the argument] is this : 

(1) Pleasure is real; 

(2) Because it produces motion in something. 

(3) Whatever produces motion in anything is 

real, as are sentient beings ; 

(4) And pleasure produces motion in things, in 

the way of horripilation, &c.: 

(5) Therefore, it is real. ’ 

c. But then the Chdrvaka, next, doubts whether there be 
any evidence other than sense-evidence; since [he contends,] 
there is no truth in the assertion [of an inductive conclu¬ 
sion], that such and such is pervaded by such and 
such, &c.^ “ 

^ II II 


II 

\ sS N 

f^rT I cTi^rST^TT ^cT^TT: I 

^ I cTOTO- 

II 

® For tlie Cliai'valtas’ rejection of the authority of inference, see 
pp. 6, et seq., of the translation of the Barva-iarsana-sangraha by 
Professors Cowell and Gough, Ed. 
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The miidily of infer- Aph. 28. Nofc from onoe apprehend- 
enceqmstwned. ^ Connexion established. 

a. That is to say : from once apprehending concomitance 
[of a supposed token and the thing betokened], a ‘ con¬ 
nexion/ i. e., a porvadedness [or invariable attendedness 
of the token b^?' the betokened,] is not established; and 
frequency [of the same apprehension] follows^ [the rule of 
the single apprehension; just as a thousand times nothing 
amount to nothing]. Therefore [argues the sceptic,] 
since the apprehending of an invariable attendedness 
is impossible, nothing can be established by Inference, 
[This] he clears up: “ 

II II 

Aph. 29. Pervadedness is a constant 
nis point cleared up. consociation of characters, in the case 
of both, or of one of them. 

a. ‘ Consociation of characters i. e., consociation in the 
fact of being characters [or properties of something]; in 
short, concomitancy. And so we mean, that that concomi- 
tancy is ‘ pervadedness,’ [furnishing solid ground for infer* 


1 As suggestive of the correction here required, see Professor 
Cowell’s Aphorisms of SdedUyu, <fcc., p- 8, text and foot-note. Hd. 

^i> 

3 Kagesa has, instead of 
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ence], which is inyariahly non-errant, whether in the case 
of ‘ both,’ the predicate and the reason, or in the case of ‘ one 
of them,’the reason only. ‘Of both’ is mentioned with 
reference to the case of ‘equal pervadedness [e. g., every 
equilateral triangle is equiangular, and, conversely, every 
equiangular triangle is equilateral]. And the invariableness 
may be apprehended through an appropriate confutation 
[or reductio ad abmrdum of the denial of it]; so that there 
is no impossibility in apprehending ‘ pervadedness,’ [and 
of inferring on the strength of it]. Such is the import.' 

J. He declares that Pervadedness is not an additional 
principle, consisting, e. g., of some such power as is to be 
mentioned® [in § 31] : 

Aph. 30. It [Pervadedness,] is not 

PcrraiUnlmst not an , , ■ i / r m \ i t 

additionalpriucijiie. [as Some thiDK (see § ol),J an addi¬ 

tional principle [over and above the 
twenty-five (Book I., § 61)]; for it is unsuitable to postulate 
entities [praeter ratiomm]. 


^rT ^ tTcT H 

ll 
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a. 'Pervadedness ’ is not an entity other than a fised con¬ 
sociation of characters ; because it is unsuitable to suppose, 
further, some entity as the residence of what constitutes 
‘ pervadedness.’ But we consider that what constitutes 
‘ pervadedness ’ belongs to extant things simply. Such is 
the meaning.^ 

b. He states the opinion of others: * 



t: II II 


A hrierodox opinion 31. [But Certain] teachers say 

regarding 'Perixuied- that it [Pervadeduess,] is [another prin¬ 
ciple, in addition to the twenty-five,] 
resulting from the power of the thing itself. 

a. But other teachers assert that ‘ Pervadedness ’ is, 
positively, a separate principle, in the shape of a species of 
power, generated by the native power of the ‘ pervaded.' 
But [they continue,] ‘ Pervadedness' is not simply a power 
of the [pervaded] thing itself; else it would exist wherever 
the thing is, [which ‘pervadedness' does not do]. For 
smoke, when it has gone to another place [than the point 
of its origination], is not attended by fire ; and, by going 
into another place, that power is put an end to. Therefore 
[contend these teachers,] there is no over-extension in the 


^ TO^sfq 

II 
II 


2 
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above-stated definition; for, according to our doctrine, the 
smoke [which betokens fire] is to be specialized as that which 
is at the time of origination. Such is the import. * 




Opinion of Pancha- 
"iikha. 


Aph. 32. Panchasikha® says that it 
['Pervadedness/J is the possession of 
the power of the sustained. 


a. That is to say ; Panchasikha holds that permdingMss 
is the power which consists in being the sMste'ner, and that 
' Pervadedness ‘ * is the having the power which consists in 
being the sustained ; for Intellect, and the rest, are treated 
as being pervaded [or invariably attended,] by Nature, &c.;^ 


I fcnr- 

cT iTT’^ar^enf^rr^T ^ i 

cs c\ 

^cT II 

2 The translator’s ‘the Panchasikha’ I have everywhere cor¬ 
rected. JEd. 

® This is to render vpdpyaiwa, on which vide supra, p, 320, 
note 3. Ed. 
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[and this means that each product, in succession, is sus¬ 
tained by what precedes it in the series]. 

b. But then, why is a ‘power of the sustained' postulated? 
Let ‘ Pervadedness' be simply an essential power of the 
thing pervaded. To this he [Panchasikha,] replies: * 

^ II II 

Aph. 33. The relation is not an es- 

PancliasiWicC z revUi to o ruv r* 

an ohjeciion. ’ seiitial power j lor we should have [111 
that case,] a tautology. 

a. But ‘the relation,’ viz., ‘Pervadedness,’ is not an 
essential power; for we should [thus] have a tautology ; 
because, just as there is no difference between ‘ water-jar ’ 
and ‘jar for water,’ so, also, there is none in the case of 
‘ Intellect' and ‘ what is Pervaded ’ [by Nature, of which 
Intellect consists]. Such is the meaning.® 

II 

I cT^Tf II 

2 Aniruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva read 

£d. 

' 

II 
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b. He himself explains the 'Tautology * 

II II 

™ , , Aph. 34. Because we should find the 

distinction unmeaning; [as Intellect does 
not differ from Nature at all, except as does the sustained 
from the sustainer], 

a. This is almost explained by the preceding aphorism.^ 

b. He [Panchasikha,] mentions another objection 

II II 

J2>h- 35. And because it [Pervaded- 

A further reason. ness,] would uot be rocoucilable in, 
shoots, &c. 

a. Because shoots, &o., are invariably attended [at their 
origination,] by trees, &c. 15ut this cannot be called simply 
an essential power [in the shoot]; because, since the essen¬ 
tial power [that which belongs to the shoot an ha'mg a shoot,] 
does not depart, even in the case of an amputated shoot, we 
should, even then, find it attended [by the tree, which, how¬ 
ever, no longer accompanies it]. Such is the sense. But 
the power [(see § 32), which consists in having the 


' II 

* TT^ II 

' II 

^ Aniruddlia omits . 'Ed. 
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character] of the ‘ sustained ’ is destroyed at the time of 
amputation; so that there is no ‘ Pervadedness' then. Such 
is the import.' 

1. But then what? Panchasikha says that ^Pervaded¬ 
ness ’ is not a result of any essential power. TheUj since 
smoke is not sustained by fire [see § 32, where he contends 
that ‘sustainedness’ is what really expresses permsion\, 
it would turn out that it [viz., smoke,] is not [as token of 
something that m betokened,] accompanied by fire. To this 
he says: * 


iTTfT n II 


Aph. 36. Were it [thus] settled that 
it is a power of the ‘ sustained,’ then, by 
the like argument, its dependence on 
an essential power, [as pretended by the heterodox teachers 


Reply,, that this xcould 
prove too much. 




^^^1 cTTI 


I c^^Tf II 
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referred to in § 31, might be proved, also; and thus 
the argument proves nothing, since it proves too 
much]. 

a. That is to say: ‘ were it settled ’ that ‘ a power of the 
sustained ’ constitutes the fact of ‘ Pervadedness,^ it would 
be really settled ' by the like argument,’ i.e., by parity of 
reasoning, that the fact of ‘ Pervadedness ’ results from 
essential power, also, [§ 31, a.].‘ 

b. It was with a view to substantiate what was stated 
[in § 27], viz., that the Qualities, and the rest, are esta¬ 
blished [as realities,] by the employment of the five- 
membered [form of argumentative exposition], that he has 
repelled, by an exposition of' Pervadedness,’ the objection 
to Inference as evidence, [or as a means of attaining right 
notions].^ 

c. Now, in order to establish the fact that words, of 
which the five-membered [exposition] consists, are genera¬ 
tors of knowledge, the objection of others to a word’s being 
a means of right knowledge," in the shape of [the objection 


II 


II 

s ‘ Being a means of right knowledge' here renders pr&mdnya, 
represented, j ust before, by ‘ as evidence.' Ed. 
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of] its being inadequate, is disposed of, by means of an 
exposition of the powers, &c., of words :' 

Sound arid,ense. ^7. The connexion between 

word and meaning is the relation of 
expressed and expresser. 

a. To the ' meaning ’ belongs the power termed expres¬ 
sibleness; to the ' word,'’the power termed expression: sim¬ 
ply this is their ‘ connexion; ’ their interrelation, as it were.* 

is the reading of Aniruddha. Ed. 

s Instead of ‘ siroply,’ &o., read, ‘ this itself is their connexion, 
such [a connexion] as [is seen] in anathoticity.’ 

The ‘ connexion ’ in question ia the swarupa-sambandha, for which 
see Professor Cowell’s translation of the Kusumanjali, p. 13, note f. 

A better reading than the one which Dr. Ballantyne accepted from 
me is, certainly, that which omits the danse rendered, ‘ to the word, 
the power termed expression.’ According to Kagesa, ‘ the expressi- 
hleiieas inherent in the meaning is the connexion [intended]’: 

Anuyogin and anuyogita, as Professor Cowell informs me, are the 
opposites of pratiyogin and pratiyogitd, which latter I would repre¬ 
sent, provisionally, by ‘ antithetic ’ and ‘ antitheticity.’ 

Pratiyogin, a ver^' much commoner technicality than anuyogin, 
occurs in the comment on Aph. 95 of this Book. It must suffice, 
here, to add, that, a*-, I learn from Professor Cowell, the anuyogin. 
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From one’s knowing this [connexion between a given 
word and meaning], the meaning is suggested [or raised 
in the mind,] by the word. Such is the import.’ 

b. He mentions what things cause one to apprehend the 
powers ^ [in question] : 

II II 

Aph. 38. The connexion [between a 
learned. word and its sensej is determined by 

three [means], 

a. That is to say: the connexion [just] mentioned [in 
§ 37,] is apprehended by means of these three, viz., 
information from one competent [to tell us the meaning], 
the usage of the old man [whose orders to his sons we hear, 
and then observe what actions ensue, in consequence (see 
the Sdhitya-darpana, § 11)], and application to the same 
thing which has a familiar name,* [whence we gather the 
sense of the less familiar synonym]. 


or ‘ anathetic,’ of gkatdhhdva, ‘ non-existeuoe of a jar,’ is gJiatd- 
bhdva itself, and the pratigogin, or ‘ antithetic,’ of ghatdbhdva is 
ghata, ‘jar.’ JSd. 

' II 

3 Aniruddha has . Ed, 
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rT II ?Q. II 

Aph. 39. There is no restriction to 
aniiprt- is to be done; because we see it 

both ways. 

a. That is to say: and there is no necessity that this 
apprehension of the powers [§ 37,] should occur only 
in the case of ‘something [directed] to bo done because, in 
[the secular life and (Sealings of] the world, we see the usage 
of the old man, &e,., [§ 38,] in regard to what is not to 
be done [being something already extant], also, as well as 
in regard to what is to be done.' 

II 8o II 

Aph, 40. He who is accomplished in 
Scriptural and secu- sccular [conncxion of words with 

lar senses of words the , *• 

tame. meanings] can understand the sense 

of the Veda. 

a. Here he entertains a doubt t* 




® Aniruddha reads . JEd. 

* “Vijnana is singular as regards the lection 
instead of xid. 
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II 8') II 

N 


^ Apk. 41. Not by tbe three [means 

mentioned in § 38, objects some one, can 
tbe sense of tbe Veda be gathered]; because tbe Veda is 
superhuman, and what it means transcends the senses. 

a. Of these be first repels the assertion, that what is 
meant [by the Veda] is something transcending the 
senses: ^ 

H tftrWTcT II II 

ni 3 cleared up. 42. Not SO [i.e., what is meant 

by the Veda is not something transcend¬ 
ing the senses]; because sacrificings, &c.,are, in themselves, 
what constitutes merit, preeminently. 

a. What is asserted [in § 41,] is not the case; since 
sacrificings, gifts, &c., in the shape, e. g., of the re¬ 
linquishment of some thing for the sake of the gods, 
are really, in themselves, ‘what constitutes merit,’i.e., 
what is enjoined by the Veda, ‘preeminently,’ i.e., be¬ 
cause of their having preeminent fruit. And sacrificings, 
&c., since they are in the shape of wishings, &o., [of 
which we are perfectly conscious,] are not something 
transcending intuition. But ‘ what constitutes merit' 
[which the objector supposes to transcend intuition,] does 
not belong to something mysterious that resides in sacri- 


^ Aniruddha exhibits the reading 

rTTcT- 
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ficings, &c., wli(mce what is enjoined in the Veda must be 
beyond intuition. Such is the meaning.' 

h. He repels also what was asserted [in ^ 41], viz., that, 
inasmuch as it [the Veda,] is superhuman, there can be no 
instruction by any competent person,® [in regard to its 
import]: 


II 8^ H 


Aph. 43. The natural force [of the 
Knowledge oftU Veda terms in the Veda] is ascertained 

iraditionaL -> 

through the conversancy [therewith of 
those who successively transmit the knowledge]. 

a. But then, still, how can there bo apprehension of the 
sense of Vaidio terms, in tlie case of gods, fruits [of ac¬ 
tions], &c., which transcend sense ? To this he replies 


II 

?;fq f^i:T^fcT II 

I (T^Tf II 
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II II 

v<> 

Aph. 44. This really takes place; 
TnteUijjiidlUv of the because they I viz., the words,] give 

Veda undeniMe. . ^ ,, f ik 

rise to knowledge, in the case both 
of things adapted [to sense] and of things not [so] 
adapted. 

a. He defines the peculiarities which belong to words, 
just because this matter is connected with the question 
of the power of words to cause right knowledge: ® ^ 

^ ll iiq II 

Jph. 45. The Vedas are not from 
denUd’‘'‘^°'^‘^“‘ eternity ; for there is Scripture for their 

being a production. 

a. Then are the Vedas the work of [the Supreme] Man P 
To this he replies, ‘ No ‘ 

H tl^TOTHT^TcT II 8lr II 


^ Anivuddha, according to one of my MSS., lias 


Ed. 


II 

* ‘ Power to cause right knowledge ’ is to render prdmdnya. Ed, 

* One of my MSS., of Auiruddha originally had 


Ed. 


I II 
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Aph. 46. They [the Yedas,] are not 
obS^. the work of [the Supreme] Man ; be¬ 

cause there is no such thing as the 
[Supreme] Man, [whom you allude to as being, possibly,] 
their maker. 

a. Supply, ‘because we deny that there is a Lord'^ 
[This is] simple.^ 

h. Adverting to the anticipation that there may be 
some other author, he 8 a 5 's 

II II 

Aph. 47. Since the liberated is un- 
o/aie FeJus."”* **'^^^*° * Suited [to the work, by his indif¬ 
ference], and the unliberated is so, 
[by his want of power, neither of these can be author 
of the Vedas].‘ 

a. But then, in that case, since they are not the work of 
[the Supreme] Man, it follows that they are eternal. To 
this he replies 

<1 r<^rr^ II II 


1 Vide supra, p. 112, note 3. Ed. 

“ I II 

* II 

4 See Book I,, Aph. 93 and 94, at pp. 113, 114, supra. Ed. 

‘ I rT- 

II 
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Aph. 48. As in the case of sprouts, 
&o., their eternity does not follow from 
their not being the work of [any Supreme] Man. 

a. [This is] plain.* 

h. But then, since sprouts, &c., also, just like jars, &c., 
are productions, we must infer that they are the work of 
[the Supreme] Man. To this he replies 

II 

Aph. 49. Were this the case with 
uwis."^ io these, also, [i.e., if it were the case 
that vegetables were works], we should 
find a contradiction to experience, &c. 

a. It is seen, in the world, as an invariable fact,* that 
whatever is the work of Man is produced by a body. This 
would be debarred, &o., were the case as you contend; 
[for we see no embodied Supreme Man to whose handiwork 
the sprouts of the earth can be referred]. Such is the 
meaning.* 

h. But then, since they were uttered by the Primal 


' II 





I II 

3 ‘ Invariable fact ’ is to translate vyapti. 



Ed, 


I ^ifcT II 
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Man, the Vedas, moreover, are, really, the work of [the 
Supreme] Man. To this he replies 


I) MO II 

\ 


Only what is voluntary ^ph, 50. That [ouly] IS M^UIl^S WOrk, 

in respect of which, even be it 
something invisible, an effort of understanding takes 
place.“ 

a. As in the case of what is visible, so, too, in the case 
of what is invisible, in respect of what thing there takes 
place 'an effort of understanding,’ i.e., a consciousness 
that Thought preeed^id,® that thing alone is spoken of as 
Man’s work: such is the meaning. Thus it has been re- 


II 

2 Read; ‘ Even where an invisible [originator] is in question, that 
[thing] in respect of wliich there arises the idea of [its] being made 
is [what is meant by] a production by a person.’ 

Aniruddha, N%e.sa, and Vediinti Mahadeva agree in supplying 
Icartari after adruhte. Ed. 


3 Instead of Vijnana’s expression, ‘ the idea o£ [its] being pre¬ 
ceded by consciousness,’ .Ndgela has; <s||3MM 

‘ the idea that [it.s] being made was preceded by consciousness,’ i,e., 
the notion that it was produced aforethought. 

Vedanti Mahadeva impliedly contrasts with a jar, as being a pro¬ 
duction of an intelligent and self-conscious maker, a sprout, which 
originates as a factor of a series of causes avid eilects alternating from 
the time when vegetation was first evolved. Also see the two 
aphorisms' preceding the one commented on. Ed. 
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marked that a thing ia not Man^s work merely through its 
having been uttered by Man ; for no one speaks of the 
respiration during profound sleep as being Man^s work, 
[or voluntary act]. But what need to speak of antece¬ 
dence of Understanding f The Vedas, just like an expi¬ 
ration, proceed, of themselves, from the Self-existent, 
through the force of fate, wholly unpreceded by thought. 
Therefore, they are not [a Supreme] Man's work.* ^ 


Cv ^ 

I iH rf 

^ ^ II 

3 Instead of ‘ a thing is not Man’s work,’ &c., I have translated, 
in the Mational Befiitation, &«., p. 05 : ‘ Not from the mere fact of 
[its] being uttered by a person [can one say there is] producedness 
[of a thing] by [that] person ; since it is not the wont to speak of the 
respiration of deep sleep as the production of a person : but, by [reason 
of its] production consciously, [a thing is said to be produced by a 
person]. The Vedas, however, jinst like an expiration, and by virtue 
of desert [of souls], issue, spontaneously, from Brahma, without ever 
being consciously produced [by him]. Hence they are not productions 
of a person.’ 

Dr. Ballantyne was misled by the full stop mistakenly put, in my 
edition of the Sdnkh^a-pravachana-hhdshya, before rf. Ed. 
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b. But then, in that case, since they are not preceded 
by a correct knowledge of the sense of the sentences,' the 
Vedas, moreover, like the speech of a parrot, can convey 
no right knowledge.’ To this he replies 




Ap/i. 61. They are, spontaneously, 
conveyers of right knowledge, from 
the patentness of their own power 
[to instruct rightly]. 


The Vedas their ou^n 
evidence. 


a. That is to say: the authoritativeness ^ of the very 
whole of the Vedas is established, not by such a thing as 
its being based on the enouncer’s knowledge of the truth, 
but quite ‘spontaneously;’ because, as for the Vedas’ 
‘ own,’ i.e., natural, power of generating right knowledge, 
thereof we perceive the manifestation in the invocations' 
[which produce the result promised], and in the Medical 


1 Eead, instead of ‘ since they are,’ &c., ‘ since the true sense of 
their sentences was not originated consciously.’ JSd, 

® Tlie implied ‘ power to convey right knowledge ’ represents 
prdmdnya. Ed, 


* Vedanti Mahadeva has the reading 
and comments accordingly : 

i ^d. 


' As in the aphorism, prdmdnya, which, soon after, is rendered 
hy ‘ validity.’ Ed, 

Mantra, a word of various meanings. Ed. 
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Scripture, [the following of which leads to cures], &c. 
And so there is the aphorism of the Nyaya [Book II., 
§ 68 *]; ‘And [the fact of] its being a cause of right know¬ 
ledge, like the validity of invocations, and the Medical 
Scripture,’ &c.® 


h. In regard to the proposition [laid down in § 26, viz.], 
‘ And of the [existence of the] Qualities, &c,, there is not 
absolute debarment,’ there was duly alleged, and developed 
[under § 27], one argument, viz., by the establishing the 
existence of Happiness, &c. Now he states another 
argument in respect of that“ [same proposition] : 

II II 

Cognition ia evidence -^P^- ^2. There is BO Cognition of 
0 /ea.aaience. what is no entity, as a man’s horn. 


1 The correct reading of the aphorism is 

(TrirmTOTrTWHTJmrqTrT I 

\ 

' fen W^^T5=T- 

^ 1?^ UmTO feqfrT 

I cfrinTlT- 

(I 

* nT5T^?TT ifk nfrrWT^t 
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а. Be it, moreover, that the existence of pleasure, &c., 
is proved by the reasoning [under § 27] ; it is proved by 
more consciousness, also. Of pleasure, &e., were they 
absolutely nonentities, even the consciousness could not be 
accounted for; because there is no cognition of a man^s 
horn, and the like. Such is the meaning.' 

б. But then, [interposes the Naiydyika^ if such be the 
case, let the Qualities, &c., be quite absolutely real; and 
then, in the expression ‘ not absolute debarment ’ [in § 26], 
the word ‘absolute’ is [superfluous, and, hence,] unmean¬ 
ing. To this he replies 

^ II M? II 

Aph, 53. It is not of the real [that 
there is here cognizance] ; because 
exclusion is seen [of the Qualities]. 

a. It is not proper [to say], moreover, that the cogni¬ 
zance of the Qualities, &c., is that of the absolutely real; 
because we see that they are excluded [and not admitted 


II 
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to exist,] at the time of destruction [of the mundane 
system], &c.* 

b. But then, even on that showing, let the world be 
diS'erent both from real and from unreal; nevertheless, the 
demurring to absolute debarment [in § 26,] is untenable. 
To this he replies 

II II 

A Vsddtiiic advanca 54. It IS not of what caiinot be 

rejected. [intelligibly] expressed [that there is 

cognizance]; because there exists no such thing. 

a. And there takes place, moreover, no cognizance of 
such [a thing] as is not to be expressed as either existing 
or not existing; ‘ because there exists no such thing,’ i.e., 
because nothing is known other than what exists or what 
does not exist: such is the meaning. The import is, be¬ 
cause it is proper to form suppositions only in accordance 
with what is seen.'’ 


fT- 

' cnf^^Tfii 

f^cT I 
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b. But then, on that showing, do you really approve 
of [the Nydya notion of] ‘cognizing otherwise,’ [or our 
fancying that nature to belong to one, which belongs to 
another] ? He replies, ‘ No’: * 

H MM II 

Aph. 55. There is no such thing as 
A Nydya view rejected, cognizing otherwise [or cognizing that 

as belonging to one, which belongs to another]; because 
your own proposition is self-destructive. 

a. This, also, is not proper [to-be said], viz., that one 
thing appears under the character of another thing [e.g., 
a rope, under the character of a serpent, for which it may 
be mistaken, in the dusk]; ‘ because your own proposition 
is self-destructive.’'* Of another nature [e.g., snakehood], 
in a different thing [e.g., a rope], equivalence to a man’s 
horn, is [what is virtually] expressed by the word ‘ other¬ 
wise ’ [than the truth ; both a man’s horn, and the pre¬ 
sence of snakehood in a rope mistaken for a snake, being, 
alike, otherwise than real]; and [yet] its cognition [thus] 
otherwise is asserted, [as if that could be cognized which is 
equivalent to what can not be cognized]; hence your own 


I II 


2 Dr. Galdstiioker, iu his Saii-skrit Dictionary, erroneously speaks 
of anyathd-hhydti as if it were a technicality of the Saiikhya 
philosophy, and quotes, by way of proof, the aphorism to which this 
note is appended. Ed. 


i* In one of iny MSS, of Aniruddha was, originally, 

instead of -^TtTTrrm- Ed. 

^ See Book III., Aphorism 66, at p. 267, supra. Ed. 
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proposition is self-destructive. For even those who con¬ 
tend for ‘cognizing otherwise’ [as one mode of cognition,] 
declare that the cognition of what does not exist is impos¬ 
sible. Such is the meaning.* * 

h. Expounding what he had said above, [in § 26,] ‘ not 
absolute debarment,’ he sums up his doctrine i'* 


^^iTs*nfrI^TVT^Trr^ II II 


S’um^in^up. ^ 2 ^. 56. They [the Qualities,] are 

cognized rightly or wrongly, through 
their being denied and not denied [appropriately or other- 
wise]. 

a. All the Qualities, &c., ‘are cognized rightly and 




^ The text followed, in this paragraph is, throughout, very 
inferior; and the rendering of it also calls for some alteration. Espe¬ 
cially, as to the original, copies an error of the press, 


my correction of which to ^ was not heeded. See, for the 

purer text, pp. 23, 24, of the Appendix to my edition of the Sdnkhya- 


yravachana-hkdshya. Ed. 

II 
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wrongly.’ How ? ‘ Through their being denied and not 

denied.’ There is non-denial, as far as regards their exist¬ 
ing at all: because all things [and things are jnade up 
of the Qualities,] are eternal. But there is denialj relatively, 
in Soul, of all things; just as is the case with the ima¬ 
ginary silver, for example, in a pearl-oyster, &c., or with 
the redness, &e., in crystal, &c.,* [which has no redness, 
without its following that redness, altogether and every¬ 
where, is non-existent]. 

b. This investigation is concluded. Now the considera¬ 
tion of Words, it having presented itself in this connexion, 
is taken in hand incidentally, at the end [the Sankhya 
not allowing to Testimony a coordinate rank with Sense 
and Inference]: 

^ II ii 

Aph. 57. A word does not consist of 
speech [what the Yogas call] the ‘expresser' 

(sphola); by reason both of cognizance 
[which would disprove the existence of such imaginary 


I cR 

fH'5 II 

HFf RrT II 
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thing,] and of non-cognizance, [which would, in like 
manner, disprove it]. 

a. It is held, by the followers of the Yoga, that there 
exists, in distinction from the several letters, an indivisible 
[unit, the] word, such as ‘jar,’ &c.,[which they call] the 
‘ expression just as there is a jar, or the like, possessing 
parts, which is something else than the parts, viz., the shell¬ 
shaped neck, &c.; and that particular sound, termed a word, 
is called the ‘ expresser,’ because of its making apparent 
the meaning; such a word [we Sankhyas assert, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Yogas ,is without evidence [of its existence]. 
Why ? ‘ By reason both of cognizance and of non-cogni¬ 

zance,’ [as thus] : Pray, is that word [which you choose 
to call the ‘ expression,’] cognized, or not ? On the 
former alternative, what need of that idle thing, [the sup¬ 
posed ‘ expression ’ ? For,] by what collectioir of letters, 
distinguished by a particular succession, this [‘expression’] 
is manifested, let that be what acquaints us with the 
meaning. But, on the latter alteriiativo, [viz., that it is 
not cognized], the power of acquainting us w’ith a mean¬ 
ing does not belong to an ‘ expression ’ which is not cog¬ 
nized. Therefore, the hypothesis of an ‘expresser’ is 
useless. Such is the meaning.’^ 


1 For sphota, ‘ eternal word,’ which the translator renders by 
‘expresser,’ and also by ‘expression,’ see Professor Oowell’s edition of 
Colcbrooke’s Essays, vol. i., p. 331, foot-notes 2 and 3; and the 
translation of the Sarva-dariana-sangraha by Professors Cowell and 
Gouj^h, pp. 209, ef seq. 

It is likewise observable that, in what precedes and follows, sahda 
is variously rendered, besides that sahda and pada are not dis¬ 
criminated, Ed. 
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h. The eternity of the Vedas was contradicted' before, 
[under § 45]. Now he contradicts also the eternity of 
letter& 

^ II Mb II 

The eternity of letter, M' 58- Sound is not eternal; be- 

denied. cause we perceive it to be made. 

a. It is not proper [to say, as the Mimansakas say], that 
letters are eternal, on the strength of our recognizing, e.g., 
that ‘ This is that same G '; for they are proved to be 
non-eternal, by the cognition, e.g., that '[the sound of] G 
has been produced^: such is the meaning. And the recog- 


rTlffT«rm I ^ ITcfhl^ ^ I 

II 

^ Pratishiddha, ‘ demurred to.’ Pd. 

‘ XR lT%fWT I 

C\ ^ 

3 N4gesa Laa • Ad. 
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niiion has reference to the homogeneousness with that [one 
which had been previously heard]; for, otherwise, it would 
turn out that a jar, or the like, is eternal, inasmuch as it is 
recognized} 

b. He ponders a doubt •} 

IIII 

Aph. 59. [Suppose that] there is [in 
the case of sounds,] the manifestation 
of something whose existence was previously settled; as 
[the manifestation] of a [preexistent] jar by a lamp. 

a. But then [some one may say], of Sound, whose exis¬ 
tence was 'previously settled,’ the manifestation, through 
noise, &c., that alone is the object in the cognition of its 
production, [which you speak of in § 58]. An example of 
manifestation [of a thing previously existing] is, ‘ as of a 
jar by a lamp.’** 

I ^ rT^TTcft^m- 

II 


II 





II 
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h- He repels this 



Aph. 60. If the dogma of products’ 
Thedouhtdi/pomi df. j.ggj j‘|g accepted by you], then 

this is a proving of the already proved. 

a. If you say that ‘manifestation’ means the taking of 
a present condition by means of rejecting an unarrived 
[or future,] condition, then this is our dogma of the reality 
of products [Book I., § 115] ; and mch an eternity belongs 
to all products, [not specially to Sound] ; so that you are 
proving the already proved [or conceded] : such is the 
meaning. And, if ‘manifestation’ is asserted to be just in 
the shape of tho cognition of what is presently real, then 
we should find [on your theor}',] that jars, &c., also, are 
eternal; because it would be proper [on that theory,] that 
the object in the perception of production, by the operation 
of the causes [the potter, &c.], should be that of knowledge 
only, as in the case of words, &c., and also in the case of 
jars, &c.; [for the jar is shown by the lamp, not made by 
it]. Such is the import.'-® ^ 

' II 


2 







* Vide supra, p. 142, c. ^d. 
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b. An objection to the non-duality of Soul, not pre¬ 
viously mentioned, is to be adduced ; therefore the refuta¬ 
tion of the non-duality of Soul is recommenced,* [having 
been already handled under Book I., § 149]: 

II II 


Non-dmlUy of Sovl 
deniftd on grounds of 
Inference.. 


Aph. 61. Non-duality of Soul is not; 
for its distinctions are cognized through 
signs. 


a. That is to say : because it is proved to be really dif¬ 


ferent [in different persons], by the sign that one quits 
Nature [or escapes from the mundane condition], while 
another not docs quit it, &c.’ 

h. But, he tells us, there is even sense-evidence destruc¬ 
tive of the non-distinction of Soul from things [that are] 
non-Soul, asserted in the Scriptural texts, ‘All this is Soul 
only,’ * ‘ All this is Brahma only ® 

II II 

cs -a 

* Nagesa, as also some copies of Vijnana’s work, has 


^T^T, ‘non-duality of Souls.’ Ed. 

II 


* Clihdndogya TJpanishad, vii., xxv., 2. Ed. 

8 For a very similar passage, vide supra, p. 243, near the foot. Ed. 
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Non-dmlity ,kni»d 62. Moreover, there is not 

on grounds of Seme. [non-distinction of Soul] from non- 
Soul; because this is disproved by sense-evidence. 


a. That is to say : moreover, there is not a non-distinc¬ 
tion between the non-Soul, i.e., the aggregate of the ex- 
perienceable, and Soul; because this is excluded also by 
sense-evidence, [as well as by signs, (§ 61)] ; because, 
if Soul were not other than the whole perceptible, it 
would also not be different from a jar and a web; 
since the jar, e.g., would not be other than the 
web, which [by hypothesis,] is not other than the 
Soul: and this is excluded by sense-evidence, which 
constrains us to apprehend a distinction ^ [between a jar 
and a web]. 

b. In order to clear the minds of learners, be illustrates 
this point, though already established 


II ft? II 


The reasom combined. 


Aph. 63. Not between the two [Soul 
and non-Soul, is there non-differeace] ; 
for that same [couple of reasons]. 

a. ‘Between the two,’ i. e., between Soul and non-Soul, the 
two together, also, there is not an absolute non-difiference; 


‘ rrf|?T 

^TVTcT I 
^TfT I 
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for tliQ couple of reasons [given in § 61 and § 62] : such 
is the meaning.' 

1. But then, in that case, what is the drift of such 
Scriptural texts as, ‘ [All] this is Soul only P ’ To this he 
replies 

II II 


Sci'tpture accommodates 
itself to human frailty of 
understanding. 


Aph. 64. There it is for the sake of 
something else, in respect of the un¬ 
discriminating. 


a. That is to say ; ' in respect of the undiscriminating,' 
with reference to undiscriraiiiating persons, in the case of 
non-diflference [between Soul and non-Soul, apparently 
asserted in Scripture], it is ‘ there for the sake of some¬ 
thing elsei. e., the observation® is [designed to be] 
provocative of worship. For, in the secular world, through 
want of discrimination, body and the embodied, the ex¬ 
perienced and the experience!’, are regarded as indifferent;* 


'’’9 



^ yrRrft- 


I 


3 To render anuvdda, which, as defined bj Professor Cowell, 
signifies ‘ the reiteration or rcinonlcation of an injunction, it may be 
with further details, but without dwelling on the purpose of the 
injunction itself.’ Aphorisms of Sdndilya, &o., p. 76, foot-note. 
At pp. 24 and 25, he translates anuvdda by ‘ confirmatory repetition’ 
and ‘ illustrative repetition.’ Ed. 
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[and Scripture humours the worldling’s delusion, with a 
view to eventuall}' getting him out of it], 

h. He declares, that, according to the asserters of Non- 
duality [of Soul], there can be no material cause of the 
world, either 

II II 

The VeMnia sptem Neither Soul, nor Igno- 

mpph'es no muieri!d fur rance, not both, can be the material 
the world. causo of the World ; because of the 

solitariness of [Soul]. 

rt. The soul alone, or Ignorance lodged in the soul, or 
both together, like a pair of jar-halves [conjoined in the 
formation of a jar], cannot be the material of the world; 
‘because of the aolitarincm ’ of Soul. For things under¬ 
go alteration only through that particular conjunction 


II 

II 

^ Aecording to Nagesa'a reading, 

‘ Ignorance ’ is qualified as ‘ beginningless,’ or ‘ eternal a parte ante.' 
Yedanti Mabadeva reads, as do some MSS. of Vijuana, 

^Tf^T^rr • -®'d. 
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which is called ‘association;’ hence the [ever] solitary 
Soul, without a second, since it is not associated, cannot 
serve as a material cause. Nor can it do so by means of 
[association with] Ignorance, either; because the conjunc¬ 
tion of Ignorance has been already excluded by the fact 
of solitariness. Moreover, that the two together should be 
the material is impossible, even as it is that either, seve¬ 
rally, should be the material; simply ‘ because of the soli¬ 
tariness.’ Such is the meaning. And, if you choose that 
Ignorance should subsist as a substance located in the soul, 
as the air in the heavens, then there is an abandonment 
of the non-duality of Soul,* [for which you Vedantis con¬ 
tend]. 

b. He himself [in Book I., § 145,] decided that the soul 
consists of light, [or knowledge]. In regard to this, he 
repels the primfi, facie view, founded on the text, ‘Brahma 


fWrT ■srr ^ 

f^T^rTpSfTrT^ I 
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is reality, knowledge, and joy,'* that the essence of the 
soul is joy, also 

II %% II 

Cs S 

Aph. 66. The two natures, joy and 

Soul not joy and know- -i ijij ai.i j. i. 

ledgt.hoti knowledge, do not belong to one; be- 

cause the two are dilFerent. 

a, A single subject has not the nature botl^ of joy and 
of intelligence; because, since pleasure is not experienced 
at the time of knowing pain, pleasure and knowledge are 
different: such is the meaning.® 

h. But then, in that cose, what becomes of the Scripture, 
that it [Soul,] consists of joy ? To this he replies :* 

ii ii 


1 The passage thus rendered looks as if it were taken, with the 
addition of its opening word, from the Brihaddranyaha UpanUhad, 
iii., 9, 28; or Satapatha-brahmavia, liv., 6, 9, 34. Bd. 

f^T^dfcT II 

II 

' 'sfii Tif^: I I 
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A Ved&vta term ex- 
plained away. 


Aph. 67. Metaphorical [is the word 
joy, in the sense] of the cessation of 
pain. 


a. That is to say : the word ' joy,' in the Scriptural ex¬ 
pression which means, really, the cessation of pain, is 
metaphorical. This is stated in [the maxim], ‘ Pleasure is 
the departure of both pain and pleasure.’' 


b. He states the cause of this metaphorical employ¬ 
ment 

H 11 

Wkylhetcrmwoeused ^8. It is [as] a kluMion of 

ia a seme mi literal. emancipation, for the sake of the dull. 

a. That is to say: the Scripture, as an incitement to 
‘the dull,’ i.e., the ignorant, lauds, as if it were Joy, the 
emancipation, consisting in the cessation of pain, which 
[cessation] is the essence of the soul * [for the soul is 
such joy as consists of the absence of pain]. 

b. In order to manifest immediately the origin, already 


w ^ 

I ^ ^ II 

^ For another translation, beginning with the introduction to 
Aphorism 67, see the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 34. JEd. 

2 B 
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declared,^ of the internal organ, he repels the prima 
facie Tiew, that the Mind is all-pervading 





II II 


Aph. 69. The Mind is not all-per- 

Tha Mind not all'P\fr‘ t i •.< • • ^ a. 

vading, vading; because it is an instrument, 

and because it is, moreover, an organ. 

a. The Mind, meaning the totality of the internal instru¬ 
ments,* is not all-pervading; for it is an instrument, as an 
axe, or the like, is. The word ’ and ’ [literally, ‘ or,’ in 
the Aphorism,] implies a distributive alternative, [not an 
optional one]. The meaning is this, that, [while the 
whole of the internal instruments are indruments^ the par¬ 
ticular internal instrument, the third^ [the Mind, manad]. 


1 Dr. Batlantyne, under tlie misappreliension that ‘ the subtile 
body’ was pointed to, here added, in brackets, ‘in B. III., §§ 14, 15, 
&o.’ JSd. 

d ^ 

^ Aniruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva seem to add the words 
• See the passage immediately fol- 

lowing tlie aphorism. £'d, 

* The term manas, the translator’s ‘ Mind,’ denotes not only 
one of the three internal organ.s, but, sometimes, as here, all three 
taken together. See the Sational Mefutation, &c., pp. 45, 40, text 
and foot-notes. JJrf. 

^ See Book II., Aph. 30, at p. 208, supra. Ed. 

® The words here bracketed I have substituted for ‘ the subtile 
body, mentioned under B. III., § 12, a.’ Ed. 
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is not all-pervading; because it is, moreover, an organ.' 
But knowledge, &c., pervading the body, are demonstrable 
as only of medium extent,^ [neither infinite nor atomic]. 

b. Here, there being a doubt whether this be con¬ 
vincing, he propounds an appropriate confutation 

II II 


Aph. 70. [The Mind is not all-per- 
Froofo/ilni. yading] ; for it is movable ; since there 
is Scripture regarding the motion. 


a. That is to say ; since, inasmuch as there is Scripture 
regarding the going of the Soul [which, being all-perva¬ 
ding, cannot jro] into another world, it being settled that 
it is its adjunct, the internal organ, that is movable, [see 
Book I., § 61], it cannot be all-pervading.'* 


' See Book II., Aph. 2(5, »it p. 206, svpra. Jid. 


3 

4 





C\ 

II 
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h. In order to prove that it is a product, he repels also 
the opinion that the Mind is without parts 

^ II S=l II 


Aph. 71. Like a jar, it [the Mind,] 

TJte Mind has parts. • . •.! , . r. ‘a 

IS not without parts ; because it comes 
in contact therewith, [i. e., with several Senses, simuL 
taneously]. 


n. The word ‘therewith’ refers to ‘organ,’ which occurs 
in a preceding aphorism, [§ 69]. Tlie Mind is not with¬ 
out parts ; ‘ because it comes in contact,’ simultaneously, 
with several sense-organs. But, ‘ like ajar,’ it is of medium 
size, [neither infinite nor atomic], and consists of parts. 
Such is the meaning. And it is to be understood that the 
internal organ, when in the state of a cause, [and not 
modified and expanded, e.g., into knowledge, which is its 
product,] is, indeed, atomic.* 


II 


2 

, in both my MSS. of Aniruddba, is changed, by 

a later hand, to , the reading of Vedanti Mahadeva. 

Ed. '' 


I MR- 

II * 
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h. He demurs to the eternity of Mind, Time, &c. 


II II 

C V® \ 


Eternity belongs to what. 


Aph. 72. Everything except Nature 
and Soul is uneternal. 


a. [This is] plain. And the Mind,^ the Ether, &c., when 
in the state of cau&e, [not developed into product], are 
called Nature, and not Intellect,* &c., by reason of the 
absence of the special properties, viz., judgment,‘ t&c.'' 

h. But then, according to such Scriptural texts as, ‘ He 
should know Illusion to be Nature, and him in whom is 
Illusion to be the great Lord, and this whole world to be 
pervaded by portions of him,’® since Soul and Nature, 


* Intended to represent antah'karatjta, ‘internal organ.’ Vide 
supra, p. 370, note <t, Ed. 

® The very inferior, because ambiguous, reading, in the original, 
manas, I have changed to buddki, and have displaced Dr. Ballantyne’s 
corresponding ‘ Mind.’ Ed. 

^ Vyavaedya. For its synonym, adhyavasdya, vide supra, 
p. 209, note 1, Ed. 

® Qwet&'swatara Upaniehad, iv., 10. Professor Gough trans¬ 
lates, diiferently : ‘ Let the sage know that Prakpitl is Maya, and 
that Maheswara is the Mayin, or arch-illusionist. All this shifting 
world is filled with portions of him.’ A foot-note explains ‘ Mahes- 
wara ’ as intending ‘ liiwara, lludra, Ilara, or Siva.’ Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, p, 234 Ed. 
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also, are made up of parts, they must be uneternal. To 
this he replies d 

^ II II 

‘ I JTr*ri H ^ 

I ’soTfH 3r- 

I fT^T^ H 

This reading is peculiar; many MSS. of Vijnina, with which 
agree Aniruddha, Nagek, and Vodiiati Mahadcva, having 
Their elucidations of the aphorism hero follow. Aniruddha : ^ 

»TTfn^ I 

I Nagek: 

^ I Then 

'■9 

follows the quotation as in Vijnana. Vedauti Mahodeva : ^T^TT* 

‘*1^ ^ wpFzr 

^ I SomeMSS.ofYijn4na 

have precisely the words of Nagesa, transcribed above, banmg the quite 

immaterial substitution of at the beginning. 

t, '9 

is, without doubt, the correct reading. Vijnana 

and Nagesa take it to denote ‘Soul and Nature;’ Aniruddlia and 
Vedanti Mahadeva, ‘ Nature ’ only. Bhdgin moans, literally, ‘ that 
which is made up of parts,’ or ‘the Whole.’ Hence, ‘Whole’ is to take 
the place of Ur. Ballantyne’s ‘ Experienoer.’ It occurs again in 
Aph. 81 of this Book, at p. 379, infra. Ed. 
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Soul and Nature mt 
made up of parts. 


Aph. 73. No parts [from the pre- 
senee of which in the discerptible, one 
might infer destructibility,] are found 
in the Experiencer; for there is Scripture for its being 
without parts. 


a. Parts are not appropriate to ‘ the Experiencer/ i. e., 
to Soul, or to Nature ; for there is Scripture for their 
being without parts ; that is to say, because of such [i.exts] 
as, ‘Without parts, motionless, quiescent, unobjectionable, 
passionless.’ * ^ 


h. It has been stated [in Book I., § 1,] that Emancipa¬ 
tion is the cessation of pain. In order to corroborate this, 
he then repels the doctrines of others, in regard to Eman¬ 
cipation 

A„Uw.fE,mncipa. Aph. 7i. Emancipation is not a 
iwn disputed. manifestation of joy; because there 

' ^ 

''5 

I 11 

2 Bwetdswatara XJpanisliad, vi,, 19. Prof'eRSor Gough renders 
as follows : ‘ Without parts, without action, and without change; 
blameless and unsullied.’ Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 232, 
233. Pd. 


\ 


^ Vedanti Mahadeva omits according to my sole MS. 

Most probably, however, there is, here, a mistake of the copyist. £d. 
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are no properties [in Soul, as, e.g., in the shape of 

joy]- 

a. There belongs to Soul no property in the shape of joy, 
or in the shape of manifestation; and the essence [of Soul] 
is quite eternal, and, therefore, not something to be pro¬ 
duced by means: therefore. Emancipation is not a mani¬ 
festation of joy; such is the meaning.^ 

7T n m ii 

Aph. 75. Nor, in like manner, is it 
Second view dispided. [Emancipation,] the destruction of 
special qualities. 

a. Emancipation is, moreover, not the destruction of all 
special qualities, ‘ In like manner.’ Because there are 
absolutely no properties [in Soul, (see § 74)]. Such is the 
meaning.^ 



Aph. 76. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
A third view disputed. any particular going of that [Soul,] 
which is motionless, 

a. Moreover, emancipation is not a going to the world 

‘ ?TT- 
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of Brahtna.because the Soul, since it is motionless, does 
not go? 


II SS II 


Aph. 77. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
the destruction of the influence of [intel¬ 
lectual] forms, by reason of the faults of momentariness, &c. 


A fourth view disputed. 


a. The meaning is, that also the doctrine of the Nihilist, 
that the Soul consists merely of momentary knowledge, 
that Bondage is the modifying thereof by objects, and 
that emancipation is the destruction of the influence 
thereof called Memory,” is inadmissible ; because, by reason 
of the faults of momentariness, &o,, [such] emancipation is 
not the Soul’s aim.'* 

b. He censures another [conception of] emancipation 
of the Nihilist’s 

^ II St II 


* See Book IV., Aph. 21, a., and Aph. 31, 5., at pp. 301 and 310, 
supra, JSd. 

II 

® Vdsand; for which vide supra, p. 29, note 2. £d. 

* W fTFI 



® II 
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Aph. 78. Nor is it [Emancipation^ 

A ffth view disputed. * , .. f»ii ^ ^ 

destruction oi all; tor this has^ among 
other things, the fault of not being the Soul’s aim- 

a. Likewise, the entire destruction of the Soul, which 
consists of knowledge, is not emancipation ; because, 
among other things, we do not see, in the world, that the 
annihilation of the soul is the soul’s aim: such is the 
meaning.* 

^ SnqTifq II II 

C\ 

A tilth view disputed. Aph. 79. So, too, the Void. 

a. The annihilation of the whole universe, consisting of 
cognition and tlie cognizable, is, thus, also, not emancipa¬ 
tion ; because Soul’s aim is not effected by Soul’s annihila¬ 
tion : such is the meaning.^ 

a bo II 

Aph. 80. And conjunctions termi- 

A seventh view disputed. . . ru 

nate in separations; theretore, it [himan- 
cipation,] is not the acquisition of lands, &o., either. 


II 
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a. From its perishableness, possessorship is not Emanci¬ 
pation.^ 

•7 II bS II 


Aph. 81. Nor is it fEmancipation,] 

Anetgnth View dtspukd. . . /% -n ■ i ii -r-rr-i i i 

conjunction ot a rart with the Whole.® 


a. Emancipation is not absorption of ' a Part,’ i.e., 
the Soul, into ‘ the Whole,’ i. e., that of which it is [on 
the view in question,] a part, viz., the Supreme Soul; for 
the reason assigned [in § 80], viz., ‘ oonj’unctions terminate 
in separations,’ and because we do not admit a Lord [Book I., 
§ 92], and because, thus, self-dissolution is not Soul’s aim : 
such is the meaning.® 


ET ^ II 

nI> 

2 Aniruddha writes as follows, In his elucidation of the eighty.first 
Aphorism ; 

N 

His introduction to the Aphorism runs : 


I m. 

C\ 

' iTTHT- 

rr^TrnqrqTif^: ii 

vfl 
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11 II 

^ . , . .. , Aph. 82. Nor is it [Emancipationl, 

A ninth view atspuied, , • -.i , r 

moreoverj conjunction with the [power 
of] becoming as small as an atom, &c.; since, as is the 
case with other conjunctions, the destruction of this must 
necessarily take place. 

a. Moreover, conjunction with superhuman power, e.g., 
the assuming th<3 size of an atom, is not Emancipation; 
because, just as is the case with connexions with other 
superhuman powers, the destruction of this, also, follows, 
of necessity : such is the meaning.* 

II II 

, Aph. 83. Nor, just as in that case, 

A tenth view disputed. . . . . t 

IS it [Emancipation], moreover, con¬ 
junction with the rank of Indra, &c. 

a. Nor is the attainment of the superhuman power of 
Indra, &c.. Emancipation,—just as is the case with other 
superhuman powers [such as assuming atomic bulk];—by 
reason of pcrishableness: such is the meaning.* 


1 Both my MSS. of Aniruddha exhibit the questionable reading 
, Ucin 

\ 

II 
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h. He repels the ohjection of an opponent to what has 
been stated [in Book I., § 61], that the Organs are 
products of Self-consciousness 

II II 

, Aph. 84. The Organs are not formed 

The organs whence. ^ ° *r • ^ 

of the Elements [as the Naiyayikas 
assert]; because there is Scripture for their being derived 
from Self-consciousness. 

a. With advertence to the opinion that Power, &c., also, 
are principles, he repels the determination of categories 
[insisted upon by the various sects] of his opponents, and 
the notion that Emancipation comes through a know¬ 
ledge of these [categories] merely: ** 

^ II II 


f^mrfcT II 

* Vedanti Mahadeva has, instead of 

ttfcT II 

^ Nagesa and Vedanti Mahadeva add as does Vijndna, ac¬ 
cording to the best MSS. Ed. 
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Aph. 85. The rule of six categories 
is not Fthe correct one]; nor does 
Emancipation result from acquaintance 
therewith, [as the Vaiieshikas maintain]. 

II tif II 

Aph. 86, So, too, is it in the case 

And those of the n * i r - • sy 

N^dya, cjc. of the Sixteen [categories oi tne 

Nydyd], &c. 

a. In order to establish, what has been already stated 
[in Book I., § 62], that the five Elements products, he 
rejects the eternity of the Earthy and other Atoms, which 
is held by the Vais'eshikas and others 

^rmftT^fTT II ts II 

Aph. 87. [The five Elements being 
unscriptural pToductSy as declared in JJook 1., § olj, 

Atoms are not eternal, [as alleged 
in the Nydyd]; for there is Scripture for their being 
products. 

a. Although that text of Scripture is not seen by us, 
because it has disappeared, in the lapse of time, &c., yet 
it is to be inferred from the words of teachers, and from 
the tradition of Manu,* [Ch. L, v. 27]. 
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h. But then, how can an Atom, which is without parts, 
be a product ? To this he replies 

^ 11 bt II 

Tha Soripture decisim Aph. 88. Since it is a product, it is 
not without parts. 

a. That is to say : since the fact, established by Scrip¬ 
ture, of their being products, cannot be otherwise accounted 
for, the [so-called] Atoms of Earth, &c., are not without 
parts.^ 

b. He repels the objection of the Nihilist, that direct 
cognition of Nature, or of Soul, is impossible; because 
[forsooth,] the cause of a thing’s being directly cognizable 
is colour 


'•O 

II 

‘ tiTFFnt: 

I II 

2 Aniruddha reads ^ Ed. 

* Trfti^Ttr- 

t, 

II 
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II II 

Aph. 89. There is no necessity that 
A cami disposed of. direct Cognition should have colour as 
its cause. 

a. It is no rule, that to be directly cognizable should 
result from colour only, [or other object of sense], as the 
cause; because direct cognition may result from Merit, 
&c., [viz., mystical practices, and so forth], also: such is 
the meaning.* 

h. Well, if that be the case, pray is the dimension of an 
Atom a reality,or not? With reference to this, he decides 
the question of dimension,* [as follows] : 

^ ®t|ftTTTTOWf^ cT'?ftnTcT II eo II 


1 A marginal note in one of my MSS. of Aniniddha mentions 
as a variant. Both my MSS. of Nagesa have, erroneously, 

. ‘n'^t«ad of . Hd. 

^ Aniruddha and Veduuti Mahadeva have 
Ed. 

f RT ^idfcT II 

® One of my MSS of Aniruddha has . Eld. 
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, , Aph. 90. There are not four varieties 

Dimension of what /• j • • i i 

kinds. 01 dimension; because those can be 

accounted for by two. 

a. There are not four kinds of dimension, viz., small, 
great, long, and short; but there are only two sorts. 
‘ Because those can be accounted for by twothat is to say, 
the four varieties can be accounted for by merely two, the 
atomic [or positively small,] and the great. Such is the 
meaning. For the short and the long are merely subordi¬ 
nate kinds of the dimension called great; else we should 
have, e. g., no end of dimensions, in the shape of the 
crooked, &c,‘ 

b. He rebuts the Nihilist’s denial of genera,* [as follows]; 

II II 

Aph. 91. Though these [individuals] 
coynition, o© unetemal, recognition, as being as* 

sociated with constancy, is of genus. 


fcT ^ I i 

rTSTT^T 

1 ff 

H 

* NageSa, according to one of my MSS. omits £:d, 

2 c 
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a. Hence, he says, it is not proper to deny [the exist¬ 
ence of ] genus: ‘ 


^ II II 

tenied Aph. 92. Therefore it [genus,] is not 
to be denied. 


a. But then [it may he said], recognition is to be accounted 
for simply by a non-existence, in the shape of the exclusion 
of what is not the thing [recognized] : and let this be what 
is meant by the word ‘ genus.' To this he replies 

II II 

Genua poaiiivc, not Aph. 93. It [genus,] does not con- 
sist in exclusion of something else; 
because it is cognized as an entity. 

a. That is to say: genus does not consist in exclusion 
[of something else] ; because ‘ This is that same ’ is the 
cognition of something positive; for, otherwise, the only 
thing cognized would be, ‘ This is not a non-jar.’* 


I rRT^II 


3 One of my MSS. of Niigesa has, pretty obviously by mere error, 

r. lEd. 






TTcft^cT II 
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h. But still, recognition may be caused by likeness. To 
this he replies d 

^ II ^8 II 

Likeness ml a diatinot Aph. 94. Likeness is not a separate 
principle. principle; for it is directly appre 

bended, [as one manifestation of Community]. 

a. That is to say : likeness is nothing other than same¬ 
ness in many parts, &c.; for it is directly apprehended as 
consisting in sameness [the likeness of a fair face to the 
moon, e. g., consisting in the sameness of the pleasurable 
feeling, &c., occasioned by the sight of either]. 

b. The conjecture, ‘ But then, let likeness be really an 
inherent power, and not [a modified aspect of] Community,’ 
he repels 

II eM II 


' pirErfH^ I 

c^TTf II 

II 

rn^TTRT^fTT^T^^in^lvdfcT II 

* Aniruddlia has . Ed. 
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Nor a recul.iarpou:rr. is it_ [likeneSS,] a ma- 

nifestation of [something’s] own power; 
because the apprehension of it is different. 


a. Moreover, likeness is not the manifestation of a 
particular natural power of a thing; because the appre¬ 
hension of likeness is different from the apprehension 
of power. For the cognition of a power is not depen¬ 
dent on the cognition of another thing; the cognition 
of likeness, on the other band, is dependent on the cog¬ 
nition of a correlative,' as is the case with the cognition 
of a non-existence ; so that the two conceptions are hete¬ 
rogeneous. Such is the meaning.'' 

b. But still, let the likeness among individual jars, &c., 
be merely that they have [all alike,] the name, e. g., of 
jar. To this he replies:® 

^ II alf II 


1 Fratiyogiii I on which vide supt'a, p. 342, note 3. Ed. 


^ The reading of Nagesa is 

sfq. Ed. 
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Nor tie relation be- 
iiveen names and things^ 


Aph. 96, Nor, moreover, is it [like¬ 
ness,] the connexion between name 
and named. 


a. Because even he who does not know the connexion 
between a name and the thing named may cognize a 
likeness,^ [e. g., between two jars]. 

b. Moreover 


rf ^ II Q.S II 

ilou, it cannot be eo. ‘^ 7 * That connexion [viz., be- 

tween name and named,] is not eternal; 
since both [the correlatives] are uneternal. 

a. Since both the name and the named are uneternal, 
the relation between them, also, is not eternal. How, 
then, can there be, through that, the likeness of a 
departed thing in a thing present P Such is the meaning." 

b. But then, though the correlatives be uneternal, let 


f^cT II 
' ^ II 

Tnr^f^ ii 
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the relation be eternal. What is to hinder tim ? To this 
he replies d 

^rr:' II Qb II 

Aph, 98. The connexion is not so 
[not eternal], for this reason, viz., 
because this is debarred by the evidence 
which acquaints us with the thing; [i. e., the supposition 
is inconsistent with the definition of the term]. 

a. Connexion is proved only where disjunction incidentally 
subsists; because, otherwise, there is no room for the 
supposition of connexion ; the case being accounted for,— 
as will be explained,—simply by the. natural state of the 
matter. And this incidental disjunction is impossible, if 
connexion be eternal. Therefore, connexion is not eternal; 
for this is debarred by the very evidence that acquaints 
us with Connexion. Such is the meaning.* 


' rT?T ^TcT I 

'vD \ 

I rlWTf II 

2 Bead ' not unoriginated,’ i,e., ‘ not eternal,’ qualifying 

‘ connexion.’ ‘ Por this reason ’ renders ^?r:- The reading 
the manuscript authority for which is of the slightest, is treated as if 
no better than a typographical error, in the corrigenda to my edition 
ofVijnana’a work. Pld. 

2 Aniruddha has, instead of In the 

margin of one of my MSS. of his commentary is the variant 

. Ed. 

* f^«TfcT I 
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b. But, on this showing, there could be no such thing 
as the eternal [connexion called] Coinherence' between 
those two eternals, a Quality and the thing qualified; 
[which Coinherence, or intimate relation, is one of the 
categories of the Nydi/d\. To this he replies 

’rT iwnoTHT^fT ii ii 

The Cate(,ory of In- Aph. 99. There is no [such thing 
timau Relation rejected, Coinhercncc, [such US the Naiy6- 

yikas insist upon]; for there is no evidence [for it]. 

a. But then [it may be said], the evidence of it is, the 
perception that something is qualified [or conjoined with 
a quality which wAeres in it], and the unaccountableness, 
otherwise, of the cognition of something as qualified. To 
this he replies 


^ I WtT: 

f?n^: ii 

' Samavdyaf of which the preferable rendering, proposed by 
Professor Cowell, is ‘ interpenetration.’ Ed. 

I r 

* The reading of Nagesa is HU gloss runs; 

Ed, 

irfmoTT I » 
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il '^00 II 

^ . ^ Aph. 100. Neither perception nor 

IIS argued. inference [is evidence for the existence 

of Coinherence] ; since, as regards both alike, the case is 
otherwise disposed of.* 

a. Since,' as regards both alike,' i. e., the perception of 
qualifiedness, and the inferring of it, ‘ the case is otherwise 
disposed of vij;., simply by tAa natural state [of the thing 
and its qualities], neither of the two is evidence for [the 
imaginary category called] Coinherence: such is the 
meaning.* 

b. It is a tenet, that, from the agitation of Nature the 
conjunction of Nature and Soul takes place, and thence 
results creation. In regard to that, there is this objection 
of the atheists, that ‘Nothing whatever possesses the 
action called agitation; everything is momentary; where 


1 One of my MSS. of Animddba simply omits ^; while the 
other has jEd. 


2 Nngesa gives; 

* Read, instead of ‘ the case is otherwise disposed of,' ‘ the 
establishment [which they lead to] is otherwise.’ JSd, 


* See the preceding note, .ffd. 




II 
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it arises, even there it perishes; therefore, no motion is 
proved to be inferrible from conjunction [of anything] with 
another place[the fruit, for instance, which appears to 
reach the ground not being that fruit, any longer existent, 
which appeared to drop from the tree]. To this he 
replies :* 

fwcrr 

II «|0C| (I 

Motion is matter of Aph, 101. Motion is not a matter 
perception. inference; for he who stands very 

near has, indeed, direct cognition both of it and of 
what it belongs to. 

a. In Book Second the different opinions were merely 
mentioned, that the Body is formed of five elements, and 
so forth ; but no particular one was considered. In regard 
to this question, he denies the view of an opponent :* 

t0 V 

frfcT I 

WrftT ^ 

I Wf II 

® Some MSS. of Vijnana omit as does Niges'a. Ed. 

s NageSa omits Ed. 

II 
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»7T^ n 'io^ ii 

m Body is 0 / earth Aph. 102. The Body does not consist 

of five elements; because many [hete¬ 
rogeneous things] are unsuitable as the material. 

a. He will mention, that, whilst there is but one 
material, the material of every Body is earth 

rT :ie^f?Tfrr wfcl’srrff^^TfTT 

W '^0? II 

There is a SMile as Aph. 103. It [the Body,] is not, 
welt as a Gross, Body. Gross One ] for there 

is, also, the vehicular [transmigrating or Subtile] one. 

a. Senses, [the organ of vision, for example,] distinct 
from the eye-balls, have been already mentioned. In 
order to substantiate this [point], he refutes the opinion, 
that the senses reveal what they do not reach to 



II '^08 II 


C 

OtTT^- 

Ttf?T II 
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Connitton between -^ph. 104. The senses do Hot TeTeal 
ante and object. what they do not reach to ; because 

of their not reaching, or because [else,] they might reach 
everything. 


a. The senses do not reveal things unconnected with 
them. ‘ Because of their not reaching.' For we do not 
see that lamps, or the like, reveal what they do not reach 
to ; and because, if they were to reveal what they do not 
reach to, we should find them revealing all things, viz., those 
intercepted, and the like. Such is the meaning. Therefore 
there is an organ, other than the eye-ball, for the sake of 
connexion with the distant sun, &c. Such is the import. 
And the instruments reveal the objects simply by deliver¬ 
ing the object to the soul,—for they are, themselves, 
unintelligent;—as a mirror reveals the face. Or [in other 
words], their revealing an object is simply their taking 
up an image of the object,' 

b. He repels the conjecture: But then, in that case, 
the opinion [of the Naiyayikas,] that the sight is luminous 




I nt- 

I ^T- 
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is quite right; for we see Light alone glide rapidly to a 
distancOj in the form of rays 

II 

The Sight not /armed 105- Not because Light glides 

o/LigU. giglit does so, too,] is the 

Sight luminous [or formed of Light] ; because the thing 
is accounted for by [the theory of] modifications, [to be 
now explained], 

a. The Sight is not to be asserted to be luminous, on 
the ground that light is seen to glide. Why ? Because, 
just as in the case of the vital air, where there is no 
luminosity, the gliding forth can be accounted for through 
a kind of modification. Such is the meaning. For, as 
the vital air, without having at all parted from the body, 
glides out ever so far from the end of the nose, under the 
modification called breathing, [and thus smells a distant 
flower], just so the Sight, though a non-luminous sub¬ 
stance, without, indeed, quitting [connexion with] the 
body, all in a moment will dart off [like the protruded 
feeler of a polyp,] to a distant object, such as the sun, by 
means of the species of change called modification.* 





II 

" 

I ^rr: I 
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b. But what is the proof that there is any such 
modification ? To this he replies 

II ^ 0 % II 


jiph. 106. By the sign of the dis- 
iVoo/ o/ hia ihenry play of the attained object the 

nf viaiun, that it ac- _ • > n Tiy j- r i i 

counh for the pheno- [existence ot the] modiiication [which 
could alone account for that display,] is 
proved. 


a. He shows [us] the nature of the modification, to 
account for the going, though without parting from the 
Body 

cOft II II 


0/the iTieoTy, further. 


Aph. 107. The ‘ modification * is 
another principle than a fragment, or 


I W mw: 

53nfxr 

II 

‘ TITTTT5JH I rTWT? II 

II 
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a qualityj [of the Sight, or other sense] ; because it is for 
the sake of connexion that it glides forth. 


a. The modification is not a fragment of the Sights or 
other sense, [serving as] the cause of the revealing of 
objects,—a part disjoined like a spark,—or a quality, 
like, e. g., Colour; but the modification, whilst a portion 
thereof, is something else than a fragment, or a quality. 
For, if there were disruption, connexion of the sun, &c., 
with the Sight would not, through it, take place; and, 
if it were a quality, the motion called 'gliding forth’ 
would be unaccountable ; [for a quality cannot move by 
itself]. Such is the meaning.* 

i. But, if, thus, the ‘ modifications ’ are mbstances, how 
is [the term] ‘ modification ’ applied to the qualiim of 
intellect, in the shape of Desire, &c. ? To this he re¬ 
plies 

^ II II 


f^T i 

v5 

* 7 ^^ 

I cT^T^ II 


* Aniruddlia and Vedanti Mahadeva have the reading 


JEd. 
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Aph. 108. It [the term ‘ modifica¬ 
tion/] is not confined to substances; 
because it is etymological, [not techni¬ 
cal, and applies, etymologically, to a quality, as well]. 


‘ Modificatims' may 
be qualitieSy as toell us 
ndistances. 


a. Since it is also stated, in Scripture, that the sense- 
organs are formed of the Elements, the doubt may occur, 
whether the Scriptural texts are, perhaps, to be applied 
distributively, according to the difference of particular 
worlds. In regard to this, he says 

II II 

mrnateriaU of tU ^<^9. Not though there be a 

organs svergwltere the difiPerenco of locality, is there a dif- 
*“”**■ ference in the material [of which 

the organs are formed] : the rule is as with the like 
of us. 

a. Not through 'difference of locality,’ as the world of 
Brahma, and the like, is it, again, the fact, that the organs 
have any other material than self-consciousness; but the rule 
is, that those of all alike are formed of self-consciousness ; as 
is the case, e. g., with us who live in this terrestrial world. 
For we hear, in Scripture, of only one Subtile Body 


I (T- 
II 

2 Some MSS. of Vijnana exhibit 
the lection of Nagesa, £d. 
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[made up of tlie organs], transmigrating generally 
through the different localities. Such is the meaning.^ 

b. But then, in that case, how is the Scripture relating 
to the materiality [of the organs] to be accounted for P 
To this he replies •} 

ii w ii 

Apk. 110. The mention thereof [viz., 

A non-literal text ac- . , . i i 

counted for. 01 materiality, as it it belonged to the 

organs,] is because there is [intended 
to be made, thereby, a more emphatic] mention of the 
concomitant cause.'* 

a. There is designation as the material cause, in the 
case even where the cause is [but] concomitant, with a 


II 

vD \ 

cT^Tl II 

3 Probably from mere oversight, my MS. of Vedanti Mah&deva’a 
work omits m. 

^ Nimitta, ‘instrumental cause.’ Nimitta-kiratut is rendered 
‘occasional cause’ sit p. 194, supra. Colebrooke’s representatives are 
‘ chief or especial cause' and ‘ efficient cause.' Ed. 
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view to iadicating its importance ; just as fire is [spoken 
of as arising] from fuel, [which fuel is a necessary con¬ 
comitant of, though not really the substance of, the fire]. 
Hence are they [the organs,] spoken of as being formed of 
the Elements. Such is the meaning. For, only in reliance 
on the support of Light, or other Element, do the Organs, 
viz., the Sight, &c., [formed] from the accompanying Self- 
consciousness, come to exist; as fire, in reliance on the 
support of earthly fuel, results from the attendant Light,’ 
[or Heat, which cannot manifest itself alone]. 

h. As the subject presents itself, he determines the variety 
that belongs to Gz’oss Body 

^ II II 

Apili. 111. The heat-born, egg-born, 
womb-born, vegetable, thought-born, 
and spell-born; such is not ah exhaus¬ 
tive division [of Gross Body, though a rough and customary 
one]. 

II 

C\ 
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a. It was stated, before, that Body has only one Element 
as its material. In this same connexion, he observes dis- 
criminativel}’^, as follows 

H II 

Cs, \ 

nematerialofBodie,. In all [Bodics] Earth is 

the material: in consideration [how¬ 
ever,] of some speciality, there is designation as this [or 
that other element than earth, as entering into the consti¬ 
tution of some given body], as in the preceding case 
[treated under § 110], 

a. In all Bodies the material is Earth only. ‘In conside¬ 
ration of some speciality ; * i.e., in consequence of intensity 
through excess, &c., in the case of Body, as before [in the 
case of the Organs], there is, however, designation as con¬ 
sisting of Elements, five, or four, &c., on the ground only 
of there being a support, as in the case of the materiality 
of the Organs. Such is the meaning.® 

b. But then, since the vital air is the principal thing in 


I 

■q^^rT- 



TTipncT I ^ 
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the Body, let the vital air itself be the originant of the 
Body. To this he replies 

II 'I'l? II 

Aph. 113. The vital air is not [on 
s<J^ceTf'iL‘'Body* the allegation that it is the principal 
thing in the Body, to be considered] 
the originant of the Body; because it [the vital air, or 
spirit,] subsists through the power of the organs. 

a. The vital air, consisting in the function of the organs, 
does not subsist in the absence of the organs. Therefore, 
since, in a dead Body, in consequence of the absence of the 
organs, there is the absence of the vital air, the vital air is 
not the originant of the Body.* 

b. But then, in that case, since the vital air is not the 
cause of the Body, the Body might come into existence 
even without the vital air. To this he replies ; * 


‘ yiVT^TrHTI!! ^ ^fT- 

I rl^Tf II 

2 Instead of , Vedanti Mahadeva has 

Ed. 

I TTTWT^T^ 

?frT II 

' mT!! 

^■$?TI rT^TlII 
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H 'I'iJJ II 


Soul essential to a 
liviny Body. 


Aph. 114. The site of experience 
[viz., the Body,] is constructed [only] 
throuj'li the superintendence of the 


expcrionccr [Soul]: otherwise, we should lind putrefaction. 


a. ‘ Through the superintendence,’ i. e., only through 
the operation, ‘ of the experiencer,’ i. e., Soul [literally, 
that which has the vital airs], is ‘ the construction of the 
site of experience,’ i. e., the Body; because, ‘ otherwise,’ 
i. e., if the operation of the vital airs were absent, we 
should find putrefaction in the semen and blood, just as in 
a dead body. Such is the meaning. And thus, by the 
several operations of circulating the juices, &c., the vital 
air is a concmnitmit cause*of tlieBody, through the sus¬ 
taining of it: such is the import.® 

b. But then [it may be said], it is only the vital air, itself, 
that can be the superintender; because it is this which 


1 Aiiiruddha reads Vedanti MuLiideva, 

Ed. 

2 Nimitta-lcdrana. Vide swpra, p. 400, note 4. Ed. 

' irrf^^sf^^armRT^^ ^nr- 

H^fcT I m- 

^oETT^KTHlt 

I cf’arr ^ 

VTOI^T- 

f^cC II 
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operates, not the Soul, since it is motionless, and since there 
is no use in the superintendence of what does not operate. 
To this he replies: ‘ 

II 'i'lM II 

t \ 

Aph, 115. Through a servant, not 
directly, is superintendence [exercised] 
by the master. 


a. In the construction of the Body, ' superintendence,' 
in the shape of energizing, is not ‘ directly,’ i. e., imme¬ 
diately, [exercised] ‘ by the master,’ i, e., by Soul, but 
‘ through its servant,’ in the shape of the vital airs ; as 
in the case of a king’s building a city: such is the 
meaning.® 

b. It was stated before [Book II., § 1,] that Nature’s 
[agency] is ‘ for the emancipation of what is [really, tltongh 
not apparently,] emancipated.’ In reference to the objec¬ 
tion of opponents in regard to this, viz., ‘ How cau the 


I II 


* According to one of iny MSS., tlie lection of Aniruddha is 
. Ed. 

W II 
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soul be eternally free, when we see it bound ? ’ with a view 
to demonstrating its eternal freedom, he says: ^ 

II II 

Aph. 116. In Concentration, pro- 
Snui ever free. found sleep, and emancipation,it [Soul,] 
consists of Brahma.® 

a. Then what is the difference of emancipation from 
profound sleep and concentration? To this he replies;® 

cT^cT: II II 

Aph. 117. In the case of the two, it 
i® ^ith a seed; in the case of the other, 
this is wanting. 

a. ‘ In the case of the two,’ viz., concentration and pro¬ 
found sleep, the identity with Brahma ® is ‘ with a seed,* 
i. e., associated, with some cause of Bondage, [or reappear¬ 
ance in the mundane state]; ‘in the case of the other,’ i. e.. 


XTOT- 

* See the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 33. Ed. 


rPCTf II 

* Aniruddha has 


and so has Vedanti 


Mahadeva, according to some copies. Ed. 

® Brahmatwa, the abstract of Brahma. Ed. 
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in emancipatioHj this cause is absent: this is the distinc¬ 
tion. Such is the meaning.^ 

h. But then, Ooncentration and profound sleep are 
evident ; but what evidence is there of Emancipation ? This 
objection of the atheist he repels: “ 

It II II 

Aph. 118. But there are not the two 
Thi realUy ofEman- [only]; because the triad, also [Eman- 
cipation. cipation inclusive], is evident; as are 

the two. 

a. The meaning is, that, since Emancipation, also, is 
‘evident,’ i.e., is inferrible, through the example of Con¬ 
centration and profound sleep, there are not the two, viz., 
profound sleep and Concentration, only; but Emancipation, 
also, really is. And the argument is thus. The quitting 
of that identity with Brahma ‘ which [identity] exists 
during profound sleep, &c., takes place only through a 
fault, viz.. Desire, or the like, lodged in the mind; and, if 
this fault be annihilated by knowledge, then there results 


II 

* ^ ^ ir- 

3 Vedanti Mahadeva omits . Ed. 

* Brahma-hhdva, the same as hrahmatwa. Ed, 
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a permanent condition, quite similar to profound sleep, &o.; 
and it is precisely this that is Emancipation.* ^ 

h. But then [suggests some one, with reference to § 117], 
granting, that, even notwithstanding the existence of the 
‘ seed ’ [or source of return to the mundane state,] called 
Memory,“ a mental modification after the form of any 
object does not arise during concentration, inasmuch as 
Memory is [then] dulled [or deadened] by apathy, &c.,yet, 
in the case of a person in profound sleep, since Memory 
prevails, there will really be cognition of objects; 
consequently, it is not proper to say that there is 
identity with Brahma during profound sleep. To this he 
replies; * 


f^TT VVSffh a 

* See the Mational Refutation, &o., p. 33. Ed. 

S Here and below, this renders vdsand, on which vide supra, 
p. 29, note 2. Ed. 

rT I cI^T? a 

s!> 
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. ^^nSfxT 7T f^- 

II H 

\ 

ApL 119. There is not the revelation, 
inff profound ikep. by memory, of an obj ect likewise during 

the conjunction of a [more potent] fault 
[such as sleep]: the secondary cause does not debar the 
principal.^ 

a. As in the case of apathy, so, also when there is the 
conjunction of the fault of sleep, Memory does not reveal 
its own objects, does not remind us of its objects; for the 
‘ secondary,’ the subordinate. Memory,'* cannot defeat the 


t This I find nowhere; and I believe it to be without warrant. 
I have printed, agreeably to the reading of Aulruddha, Vcddnti Maha- 

deva, and the best MSS. of Vijnana, 

and have noticed, in some copies of the last-named commentator, the 
variant ^fRIT ?T Nagesa has the latter 

reading, followed hy ^ with omission of 

The Serampore edition of the Smkhpa-pravaehana-bhdsh^a has 

for which 1 find no authority. 
Ed. 

* The rendering given above is susceptible of improvement; and 
so, very probably, is that which follows; ‘Where, moreover, there is 
influence from an obstruction [like that offered by sleep], mental 
impression does not inform one of objects [and, hence, one is then 
exempt from desires, Ac., and in a state identical with that of emanci¬ 
pation]: a cause [of desires, Ac.; and such is mental impression,] 
does not countervail what is predominant, [e.g., sleep, which is, as it 
were, temporary Brahraahood or emancipation],’ 

Aniruddha’s interpretation of this obscure aphorism, possibly by 
reason of his elliptical mode of expression, is far from clear. His view 
of its sense is, certainly, peculiar. Ed. 

® Bmshdra, here used as synonymous with vdsand, Ed. 
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more potent fault of Sleep: such is the meaning. For 
the really more potent fault makes the memory powerless, 
incompetent to produce its effects; [and so there is nothing, 
in this, to prevent identification of Soul with Brahma, 
during profound sleep, any more than during apathetic 
Concentration] : such is the import.* 

b. It was stated, in the Third Book [§ 83], that the re¬ 
tention of a Body by him who is emancipated vvhile still 
living, is ‘ in consequence of a mere vestige of impres¬ 
sion.’ * To this it is objected as follows. Experience 
is observed, in the case of the [alleged person] emancipated 
during life, just as in the case of the like of us, [and this 
experience continuous,] even though it may be constantly 
in respect of a single object; now, this is unaccountable 
[on the hypothesis of his really being emancipated] ; be¬ 
cause the antecedent impression is annihilated, exactly on 
its having produced the first [instant of] experience, and 
because no subsequent impression arises, inasmuch as hnotc- 
ledge debars it; just as is the case with Merit. To this he 
replies: “ 

f?T ^cTT ^ 

Cs 

* Here, and often below, ‘ impression ’ is to render sattskdra, £d. 
® 
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II «l^o II 


An o^)jection met to 
the possihUity of emanci- 
paiitm in one still living. 


Aph. 120. A single impression [suf¬ 
fices to generate, and] lasts out * the 
experience: but there are not different 
impressions, one to each [instant of] experience ; else, we 
should have a postulation of many, [where a single one may 
suffice]. 


a. In like manner, in the case of the whirling of the 
potter’s wheel, the self-continuant principle,“ called motal 
inertia, is to be regarded as only one, continuing till the 
completion of the whirling.^ 

b. It has been stated [§ 111,] that there are vegetable 
Bodies. He repels the objection of the atheist, that, in 
the case in question, there is not a Body, inasmuch as there 
is no knowledge of the external: ^ 


cf^Tfll 

1 The reading ^ found in eeveral MSS., is a gross 


error. Ed. 

® Read, instead of ‘ lasts out,’ ‘ brings about.’ Ed, 
^ This phrase is meant to translate sanshdra. Ed, 

“ I cT^ 
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fcTtTTn^w^^THftr Ht^iftnrircTTO 

xr^^rf II II 

Cs N 

Aph. 121. Knowledge of the external 
is not indispensable [to constitute a 
Body]: trees, shrubs, climbers,annuals, 
trees with invisible flowers, grasses, creepers, &c., [which 
have internal consciousness], are, also, sites of experiencer 
and experience; as in the former case. 

a. There is no necessity that that only should be a Body, 
in which there is knowledge of the external; but it is to 
be held that the being a Body, in the form of being the 
site of eitperiencer and experience, belongs also to trees, 
&c., which have internal consciousness; because, ‘ as 
in the former case,’ meaning the putrescence already 
mentioned [see §114], of the Bodies of men, &c., [which 
takes place] in the absence of the superintendence of an 
experiencer [the living soul], even in the same way do 
withering, &c., take place in the Bodies of trees, &c., also: 
such is the meaning. And to this effect there is Scripture.'^ 





1 Aniruddha and Veddnti Mahtideva here end one aphorisin, and 
treat what followe as a second. Vijnana formally defends the reading 
to which he gives the preference. Sd. 
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a a 

Aj)h. 122. And from the Legal In- 
iaw, as well as Scrip- gtitutcs [the Same fact may he inferred, 

ture^ w authoriti^ for ^ ^ i i t i 

(his. VIZ., that vegetables nave bodies and 

are conscious]. 

a. But then, from the fact that trees, &c., also, are thus 
conscious, we should find merit and demerit accruing to 
them. To this he replies : ® 


Vegetables not moral ^ph- 123. Not merely through & 
oiienis. Body is there susceptibility of Merit 

and Demerit; for Scripture tells us the distinction. 

a. The vital spirit is not liable to the production of 
Merit and Demerit through a Body merely. Why ? ‘ For 
Scripture tells us the distinction because wo are told, in 
Scripture, that the liability results just from the being 


c C\ C\ 

I ^ II 

1 Nagesa pretty evidently does not regard these words as an 
aphorism. JBd. 

I II 
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distinguished by a Brahmanical Body, or the like [animal 
body, not vegetable]. Such is the meaning.* 

6. Showing that the liability to Merit and Demerit is 
solely through the hind of Body, he mentions how Body 
is of three kinds ;® 

II II 

Aph. 184. Among the three there is 
ci^'unds ® threefold distribution; the Body 

of merit, the Body of experience, 
and the Body of both. 

a. There is a threefold distribution of Body ‘ among the 
three,’ i. e., among those highest, lowest, and interme¬ 
diate,—all living beings,—viz., the Body of merit, the 
Body of experience, and the Body of both; such is the 
meaning. Of these, a Body of merit belongs to the pre¬ 
eminent sages; a Bod}' of experience, to Indra and others, 
and to things immovable, &c. ; and a Body of both, to 
the royal sages. Here the division is [not exhaustive, 
but] into three, because of the preeminence [of these]; for. 


^ Ycd.T.nti Mahadeva, if my single copy of his work may be relied 
on, omits this word. JUd. 
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otherwise, we should have all alike possessed of a Body of 
experience,^ [like Indra]. 

h. He mentions also a fourth Body 

t 

II II 

A fourth kind of Aph. 125. Not any one [of these], 
moreover, is that of the apathetic. 

a. That is to say; the Body which belongs to the 
ascetics is different from all these three; such as was that 
of Battatreya, Jadabharata, and others; for they possessed 
bodies consisting of mere knowledge.’* 

b. In order to establish the non-existence of a Lord, 
which was stated before, he disproves the eternity of 


II 

^rnqnfq II 

II 
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knowledge, desire, action, &c,, which is accepted hy others' 
[as existing in the case of the Lord] : 





II II 



Aph. 126. Eternity does not [as is 
alleged by those who wish to esta¬ 
blish the existence of a Lord,] belong 
to knowledge,^ &c-, even in the case of the particular 
site, [viz., that of the supposed Lord] ; as is the case 
with hre. 

a. That is to say : just as we infer, from the example of 
ordinary fire, that the empyrean firo,'^ also, is not eternal.* 

II II 


‘ ^rq^T'zr xTTT>^»irr 

nfcT^vfh II 


* Buddhi, rendered ‘iutellect’ at pp. 190, &c., supra. Much aa 


at p. 209, Vijiuina hereujjou remarks ; 

I Bd. 




® The world, viewed as Brahma’s egg, is fabled to be surrounded 
by seven euvelopes. One of these is tlm doaraifa-fejas, Ur. Bailan- 
tyne’s ‘empyrean fire.' See Professor Wilson’s translation of the 
Vishnu-pvrana (cd. 1864i, &c.), Vol. i., p. 40. I have to thank Prof. 
Cowell for this reference. Bd. 
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Aph. 127. And, because the site 
the supposed Lord,] is unreal, 
[it matters not, in the present instance, 
whether knowledge, &c., may be eternal, or not]. 

a. But then, in that case, how can it, indeed, be possible 
that there should arise Omniscience, &c., adequate to the 
creation of the universe; since we do not behold, in mun¬ 
dane life, mch superhuman powers [though we do see 
some,] arising from penance and the rest [of the alleged 
means of acquiring superhuman powers]? To this he 
replies :* 

H a 

Aph. 128. The superhuman powers- 
a^ioi!mtty°eicvau!‘ 0^ concentration, just like tlie ehects 
of drugs, &c,, are not to be gainsaid. 

a. That is to say: by the example of the effects of 
drugs, &c., even the superhuman powers of assuming 
atomic magnitude, &c., which result from concentration, 
and are adapted to the work of creation, &c., are esta-; 
blished.’ 


I II 

® Vide supra, p, 310, note 4. Ed. 

2 E 
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b. He refutes iim who asserts that Thought belougs to 
the Elements; since this is hostile to the establishment 
[of the existence] of Soul ;* 

?T ^Tl^sfq ^ 

Sfq ^ II H 

Aph, 129. Thought does not belong 
to the Elements ; for it is not found 
in them separately, or, moreover, in 
the state of combination,—or, moreover, in the state of 
combination. 

a. That is to say: Thought does not exist in the five 
Elements, even when in the state of combination! because 
we do not find Thought in them, severally, at the time of 
disjunction ;■* [and there can be nothing in the product 
which does not preexist in the causej. 


II 

Aniruddha has ; ^^ageSa, 

Ed. ^ 

__ * 

a Both here and just before, Nagesa reads as does 

V'ijnana, also, according to some MSS. Ed. 

' ^i^rfqTTrqwrqTJTfq 
fm ii 


EMD OF BOOK V, 
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BOOK VI. 


Having explained, in four Books, all the matter of the 
Institute, and having, in the Fifth Beok, thoroughly 
established it, by refuting the opinions of opponents, now, 
in a Sixth Book, he recapitulates the same matter, which 
is the essence of the Institute, while condensing it. For, 
in addition [to what has preceded], an enumeration of the 
matters before mentioned, namely, a summary, having 
been composed, learners acquire an undoubting, accurate, 
and more solid knowledge; so that, therefore, reiteration 
is not here to bo imputed as a fault; because the method 
is that of fixing a stake, [viz., by repeated blows], aijd 
because arguments, &c., not previously stated, are adduced.' 

II ^ II 

C' 9 

2 Vedanti Mahadova, in my single accessible MS., reads 

rTTflcT^- 

* , agreeably to Nagesa. JFci. 
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A^h. 1. Soul is; for there is no 

The existence of Soul. j? at_ a ‘a * a 

■' proof that it is not. 

a. Soul really is existent, generically; since we are 
aware of tliis, that ‘ I think •’ because there is no evidence 
to defeat this. Therefore, all that is to be done is to 
discriminate it [from things in general]. Such is the 
meaning.^ 

b. The discrimination of it he establishes by means of 
two proofs 

II ^ II 

Aph. 2. This [Soul,] is different from 
Haul ij noi Body, &c. Body, &c.; because of heteroge- 

neousiiessj [or complete difference between the two]. 

II ? II 

Apk, 3. Also because it [Soul,] is 
expressed by means of the sixth [or 
possessive,] case. 

a. That is to say : Soul is different from Body, &c., also 
because the learned express it by the possessive case, in 


‘ WHJ- 

® Some copies of Yediinti Mabadevu’s work omit Ed. 
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eucli examples as, ‘This [is] my body,’ ‘This [is] my 
understandingfor the possessive case would be unac¬ 
countable, if there were absolute non-difiference‘ [between 
the Body, or the like, and the Soul, to which it is thus 
attributed as a possession]. 

b. But then, suppose that this, also, is like the expres¬ 
sions, ‘ The Soul’s Thought ’ [Soul and Thought being 
identical], ‘RAhu’s head’ [the trunkless Rahu being a// 
head], ‘ The statue’s body,’ &c. To this he replies r 

57 II 8 II 

Aph, 4. It is not as in the case of 
Jn ohjecticn disposed of. . 4 because there is [there] a 

contradiction to the evidence which acquaints us with 
the thing. 

a. This expression by means of the possessive case. 


‘ 'STTtt ' 9 ^ 



TT^: 

II 

® Aniruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva have 

Sildputra Is ‘ grindstone,’ according to the dictionaries ; silapu- 
traha, in the few places where I have seen it, may well signify 
‘ torso.’ 

* With reference to the word thus rendered, see the preceding 
note. £d. 
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[viz., ‘ My body ‘ (§ 3)] is not like ‘ The statue’s body,’ &c. 
In such a case as ‘ The statue’s body,’ there is a mere fic¬ 
tion ; ‘for it is contradicted by the evidence which acquaints 
us with the thing[sense being the evidence that there 
is here no body other than the statue]. But, in such an 
expression as ‘ My body,’ there is no contradiction by 
evidence; for the contradiction, by Scripture and other 
evidences, is only in supposing the Body to be the Soul. 
Such is the meaning.* 

b. Having settled that Soul is diSerent from Body, &c., 
he settles its emancipation 

^cTT II M II 

Aph. 5. Through the entire cessa- 
pithed **'”* tiou of pain, there is done what was 

to be done. 

a. But then, since there is an equality of gain and loss, 
inasmuch as, through the cessation of Pain there is the 


II 
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ceasing of Pleasure, also, that cannot be Soul’s aim. To 
this he replies 

II ^ II 

Aph. 6. Not such desire for pleasure 

Pleasure no compen- • a\ a y -i » 

saiion/or Pain, IS there to Doul, as there 18 annoyance 

from Pain. 

a. And so the aversion to Pain, having excluded also 
the desire for Pleasure, gives rise to a wish for the cessa* 
tion of Pain simply; so that there is not an equality of 
gain and loss,* [but a clear gain, in the desired release]. 

b. He declares that Soul’s aim is simply the cessation 
of Pain; because Pain is, indeed, abundant, in comparison 
of Pleasure 


^ I cT^Tl II ^ 

”N 

® Instead of some MSS. of Vijuana’s commentary, as 

also Ndgesa and Vedanti Mah4deva, have W; and a marginal 
note in one of my copies of Anirnddha states this to be the true 
reading. Jid. 

fflfcT II 

f^cf II 
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•' ^ “ 

pua,unsparingly Aph. 7. For [only] some one, some- 
dispemed. where, is happy. 

a. Among innumerable grasses, trees, brutes, birds, 
men, &c., very few,—a man, a god, or the like,—are 
happy: such is the meaning.^ 

f^r^NRtr: H t w 

Aph. 8. It [Pleasure,] is also mixed 
Pleasure undeserving with Pain; therefore the discrimina- 
(/(4e name. throw it to the side of [and reckon 

it as so much,] Pain. 

a. He rejects the opinion that Soul’s aim is not the 
simple cessation of Pain, but this [cessation] tinctured 
with Pleasure 

WTcT® II ^ II 


1 Veddnti Mabudeva prefixes JSds 


c, C» 

TTfWxn^ffT II 

* Aniruddha has m. 

® One of my MSS. of Aniruddha has . Ed. 
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Aph. 9. If you say that this [cessa- 

_^Cmation<,fmffenng ig inas¬ 

much as there is no acquisition of 
Pleasure, then it is not as you say; for there are two kinds 
[of things desired]. 

a. For we see, amongst men, quite a distinct aspiration : 
[the first,] ‘ May I be happy[the second,] ‘ May I not 
be miserable[and the latter is our conception of beati¬ 
tude].* 

h. He ponders a doubt 

II II 

A doubt Aph, 10. The Soul [some one may 

suggest,] has no quality; for there is 
Scripture for»its being unaccompanied, &c. 

a. Therefore the cessation of Pain, indeed, [a property 
which does not belong to it,] cannot be Soul’s aim : such 
is the meaning.* 

b. He clears up this^ [doubt] : 


-sfcT II 

* Aniruddha has j Nageaa, 

'zi^: . jEd. 

II 

HTITVt H 


6 
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rr%f%T:f^W?T II II 


Aph. 11. Though it [the Pain,] be 
the property of something else, yet it 
exists in it [the Soul,] through non-discrimination. 


This cleared up. 


a. Though qualities, viz., pleasure, pain, &c., belong 
[only] to the Mind, they exist, i.e., they abide, in the 
shape of a reflexion, in it, viz., in Soul, ‘ through non¬ 
discrimination,^ as the cause, owing to the conjunction of 
Nature with Soul: such is the meaning. And this has 
been set forth in the First Book.* 

b. The binding of Soul by the qualities [or fetters,] 
arises from non-discrimination: but from what does non¬ 
discrimination arise ? With reference to this, he says 

II II 

„ . ApA. 12. Non-discrimination [of 

disorimination mustluve Soul froiH Nature] 18 beginningless J 
beettfram eternity. because. Otherwise, two objections 

would present themselves. 

a. For, had it a beginning, then, if [first,] it arose quite 
spontaneously, bondage might befall even the liberated ; 


t, v3 

irfh^Tf^rTH II 

Cs. vO 

^T^iTfT^T^T^ II . 
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i.nd, if [secondly,] it were produced by Desert, &c., there 
would be a regressus in infinitum, inasmuch as we should 
have to search for another [previous instance of] non¬ 
discrimination, to stand as the cause of [that] Desert, 
&c., also: such is the meaning.* 

b. And then, if it be without beginning, it must be 
everlasting. To this he replies 

.. , . Aph. 13. It [non-discrimination,] 

Aon-dtscrimtnahony ** 

though from eternity^ cannot be everlasting [in the same 

pia-y he cut shorL t i •, u 

manner] as the soul is; else, it could 
not be cut short, [as we affirm that it can be]. 

a. It is not everlasting, indivisible, and beginningless, 
in the same way as the soul is; but it is beginningless, in 
the shape of an on-flow [which may be stopped]. For, 
otherwise, the cutting short of a beginningless entity 
would, as is established by Scripture, be unfeasible, 
[though the beginningless antecedent non-entity of a given 
jar may be readily understood to terminate, on the pro¬ 
duction of the jar]. Such is the meaning.* 


' ^TftfcT I ?T- 

II 

® Nagesa has , -Ed, 

nO 
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h. Having stated the cause of [Soul's] Bondage, he 
states the cause of Liberation 


Bandage how destruo 
tible. 


Aph. 14. It [Bondage,] is annihi- 
lahle by the allotted cause, [viz., dis¬ 
crimination of Soul from Nature]; 
as darkness is [annihilable by the allotted cause, viz., 
Light]. 

lrfcTf^^niTtS?!^^3JTf^^cT II II 


Thie enforced 


Aph. 15. Here, also, [viz., in the 
case of Bondage and Discrimination, 
as in the case of Darkness and Light,] there is allotment, 
[as is proved] both by positive and negative conso¬ 
ciation f [Liberation taking place where Discrimination 
is, and not where it is not]. 

a. He reminds [us] of what was mentioned in the first 
Book,’ viz., that Bondage cannot be innate, &c 


II 

* Vide supra, p. 43, note 2, and p. 194, note 3. Prof. Cowell 
defines anwaya-vyatireka as ‘ affirmative and negative induction,’ in 
his edition of Colebrooke’s Essays, to), i,, p. 315, note 3. See also 
his translation of the Kusumdnjali, pp. 7 and 23. Ed, 

3 Vide supra, p. 8. Ed. 

ITOUTIZIT^ II 
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II «i§r II 

Aph. 16. Since it cannot be fac- 

Bmdam not innate. ^ i ^ i • •; • 

counted lorj in any other way, it is 
non-discrimination alone that is [the cause of] Bondage, 
[which cannot be innate]. 

a. ‘ Bondage ’ here means the cause of Bondage, named 
the conjunction of pain. The rest is plain.^ 

b. But then, since liberation, also, from its being a pro¬ 
duct, is liable to destruction, Bondage should take place 
over again. To this he replies 




r: II 11 


Bondage does not recur. 


Ajph. 17. Further, Bondage does not 
again attach to the liberated; because 
there is Scripture* for its non-recurronce. 


1 Vedanti Mahadeva has 


II 

\ 

I II 

* Vijnana and Nagesa quote the text: 7 \ ^ I 

Aniruddha and Yedanti Mah&deva cite the longer passage : 

Braw: JraftTAt B I 

V sd 

See note 4, at p. 182, supra. Since that note was written, I have 

_ 

observed the words in the Bfihadd- 
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II «ll7 II 


Evidence of th is. 


Aph. 18. Else, it [liberation,] would 
not be Soul’s aim, [which it is]. 


a. He states the reason why this is not Soul’s aim: ^ 


II C|Q. II 


Aph. 19. What happened to both 
Force of tiie evidence, would be alike, [if liberation were 
perishable]. 

a. That is to say: there would be no difference between 
the two, the liberated and the bound; because of their 
being alike liable to future bondage; and, therefore, such 
[perishable emancipation] is not Soul's aim,* [but emanci¬ 
pation final and complete]. 

b. But then, in that case, if you acknowledge that there 
is a distinction between the bond and the free, how is it 


ranyaka Tlpanishad, ii., 4, 6, and Satapatha-brdhmana, xiv., 5,4, 5. 
Aniruddlia, in his coinineut on an Aphorism which soon follows, the 
twenty-third, quotes them correctly, with their ensuing context; a 
fact which suggests that my criticism on Vachaspati Misra’s quotation, 
ventured in the note above referred to, may be hasty. Ed. 

1 Aniruddha, in one of my MSS., and Yedanti Mahadeva have 

I. JEd. 

' II 

vO ^ sD ^ 

^ I ^ dH 
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that you have asserted [Book I., § 19,] the eternal freedom 
[of all souls alike] ? To this he replies d 

ttt:* II ^0 II 

'3 

The nature of Ulceration. Liberation is nothing other 

than the removaP of the obstacle [to 
the Soul’s recognition of itself as free]. 


a. But then, in that case, since 'Ondage and Liberation 
are unreal. Liberation must be contradictory to the texts, 
&c., which set forth what is Soul’s aim, [as some positive 
and real acquisition, not merely the removal of a screen]; 
to which he replies :* 

II II 

An oljeetion repelled. ^P^' “ ^^^t Case, there is 

no contradiction. 

a. That is to say : ‘ even in that case,’ i.e., even if 
Liberation consists [only] in the removal of an obstacle, 
there is no contradiction in its being Soul’s aim.^ 


I cT^T? II 

* Nagesa reads TO Ed. 

® The rare word dhwasti, thus rendered, Vijnana and Vedantl 
Mahadeva explain by dhwanaa, E h, 

II 
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b. But then, if Liberation be merely the removal of an 
obstacle, then it should be accomplished through mere 
/leaving [of the error which stands in the way]; just as a 
piece of gold on one^s neck, [which one has sought for in 
vain, while it was] withheld from one by ignorance [of the 
fact that it has been tied round one’s neck with a string], 
is attained, [on one’s hearing where it is]. To this he 
replies 

II II 

Apb. 22. This [attainment of Libera- 
^AnoiJier oitjeetwn re- mere hearing of the truth,] 

is no necessity; for there are three sorts 
of those competent [to apprehend the truth; but not all 
are qualified to appropriate it, on merely hearing it]. 


a. He mentions that not mere hearing alone is seen to be 
the cause of knowledge, but that there are others, also 





I II 

® NagtSa, iu some copies, and, according to some copies, Yijn&ns 
read Ed. 

® This Aphorism, as given, is a literal repetition of Book I., 70, 
at p. 87, supra. Ed. 

II 
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Viiliiy of Qih6r means 
besides hearing. 


Aph. 23. Of others [viz., other means 
besides hearing], for the sake of con¬ 
firmation, [there is need]. 


a. He speaks of these same other means 


II II 

Aph. 24. There is no [absolute] 

Formality in postures ‘axT-at-x* aj i 

not imperatives necessity that what 18 steady and pro- 

moting ease should be a [particular] 
posture, [such as any of those referred to in Book III., 
§34]. 

a. That is to say : there is no necessity that a ‘ posture' 
should be the ‘ lotus-posture,’ or the like; because what¬ 
ever is steady and promotes ease is a [suitable] ‘ posture.’" 

b. He states the principal means ® [of Concentration] ; 

II II 

The efficient means of Aph. 2b. Mind without an object 
Concentration. jg Meditation. 

a. That is to say; what Internal Organ is void of any 
modification, that is ‘ Meditation,’ i. e.. Concentration, in 
the shape of exclusion of the modifications of Intellect: 
by reason of the identity [here,] of efiect and cause, the 
word ‘ cause ’ is employed for * effect.’ For it will be 


Tmt ^ ^ II 

' II 

2 If 
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declared how Meditation effects this' [exclusion of the 
modifications of Intellect]. 

b. But then, since Soul is alike, whether there be Con¬ 
centration or Non-concentration, what have we to do with 
Concentration ? Having pondered this doubt, he clears 
it up :2 

II II 

Ap/i. 26. If you say that even both 
outfdipenZ'!°* ways there is no difference, it is not so; 

there is a difference, through the exclu¬ 
sion [in the one case,] of the tinge [of reflected pain which 
exists in the other case]. 

a. But how can there exist a tinge in that which is 
unassooiated [with anything whatever, as Soul is alleged 
to be] ? To this he replies 

II ^3 It 

^ Cn 

II 

' I cT^Tf II 

vd n3 
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Soa? thtM hj wlat 27. Though it [Soul,] be uu- 

does not beiimc/to ii. associated, still there is a tingeing 
[reflexionally,] through Non-discrimination. 

a. That is to say: though there is not a real tinge in 
that which is unassociated [with tincture, or anything else], 
still there is, as it were, a tinge; hence the tinge is treated 
as simply a reflexion, by those who discriminate the tinge* 
[from the Soul, which it delusively seems to belong to], 

b. He explains this same 


H H 

Aph, 28. As is the case with the 
Hibiscus and the crystal^ [Book L, 
§ 19, e.], there is not a tinge, but a 
fancy [that there is such]. 

a. He states the means of excluding the aforesaid tinge 

II II 


How to he got rid of. 


Aph. 29. It [viz., the aforesaid tinge,] 
is debarred by Meditation, Restraint, 
Practice, Apathy, &c. 


' XTTT^Tf^^ ^TOJTt ?=rT% 

V 
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a. He shows the means settled by the ancient teachers, 
in regard to the exclusion—through Meditation, &c., 
lodged in the Mind,—of the tingeing of Soul 



: II ^0 II 


The nncieiii dogma on 
this point. 


Aph. 30. It is by the exclusion of 
dissolution* and distraction, say the 
teachers. 


a. That is to say: through the removal, by means of 
Meditation, &c., of the Mind’s condition of [being dissolved 
in] Sleep, and condition of [waking] Certainty, &c., there 
takes place also the exclusion of the tingeing of Soul by 
the condition; because, on the exclusion of any [real] 
object, there is the exclusion also of its reflexion : so say 
the ancient teachers.* 

He states that there is no compulsion that Meditation, 
&c., should take place in caves and such places 

'Pt II II 

II 

C\ 

2 ‘ Iiievtness [of mind] ’ is a better rendering of lay a. Ed. 

6 Aniruddha has, to a very different effect. 
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Aph. 31. There is no rule about 

Meditation may take v i.,. i» 'i • . .nv 

place anywhere, localities; lor it 18 irom tranquillity 

of Mind. 

a. That is to say ; Meditation, or the like, results simply 
‘ from tranquillity of Mind.’ Therefore, such a place as a 
cave is not indispensable for it.* 

b. The discussion of Liberation is completed. Now, 
with an eye to the unchangcableness of Soul, he handles 
compendiously the cause of the world;* 

ii a 

Aph, 32. Nature is the primal ma- 

Niilvre tie material j. • i a • c - r 

of the world. tenal; tor there is Scripture [to the 

effect] that the others are products. 

a. That is to say; since we learn, from Scripture, that 
Mind, &c., are products. Nature is established under the 
character of the radical cause of these.® 

h. But then, let Soul be the materiah To this he replies :* 


His comment runs: 

U Ed. 

'd \ 

cHTT H 

' ^ ^ I ^Tf II 
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fTTWr^Sftr H ?? H 


Aph. 33. Not to Soul does this [viz., 
to be the material of the world,] be¬ 
long, though it be eternal; because 
of its want of suitableness. 


Sdul not tlui maierial 
of the world. 


a. That is to say: suitableness to act as material implies 
the possession of qualities, and the being associable; [and,] 
by reason of the absence of both of these. Soul, though 
eternal, [and, therefore, no product,] cannot serve as 
material.^ 

h. But then, since, from such Scriptural texts as,' Many 
creatures have been produced from Soul,^^ we may gather 
the fact that Soul is a cause, the assertions of an illusory 
creation, &o., ought to be accepted. Having pondered 
this adverse suggestion, he replies 

II II 

Aph, 34. The despicable sophist* does 
g®'™ correct apprehension of] 
Soul; because of the contradictoriness 
[of his notions] to Scripture. 


2 Mundaha Upanishad, ii., i., 6. Hd. 


3 





II 


* Here I Lave offered a substitute for ‘ illogical outcaste.' Md. 
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a. That is to say: the various views, in regard to SouTs 
being a cause, which are conceivable are, all, opposed to 
Scripture; therefore, the lowest of the bad reasoners, and 
others, who are accepters thereof,* have no knowledge of 
the nature of Soul. Hence it is to be understood that 
those, also, [e.g., the Naiyayikas^ who assert that Soul 
is the substance of the qualities Pleasure, Pain, &c., are 
quite illogical; these, also, have no correct knowledge of 
Soul. And, if it be asserted that Soul is a cause [of the 
world], just as the sky is the recipient cause of the clouds, 
&c., [and stands, towards it, in the relation of a cause, 
in so far as, without the room afforded by it, these could 
not exist], then we do not object to that; for, what we 
deny is only that there is transformation^ [of Soul, as 
material, into the world, as product], 

h. Since we see, that, in, the case of things motionless, 
locomotive, &c., the material cause is nothing else than 


1 ‘ Lowest .... thereof I have put instead of ‘ base illogical 
holders of these.’ Ed. 

SftT 
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earth, & 0 ., how can Nature be the material of all ? To this 
he replies 

TITWifsfq H n 

Aph. 35. Though but mediately [the 
Naturn the ultimate productsl, Nature is inferred 

matenal came. ^ o . 

[as the ultimate cause oi the inter- 
mediate causes,]; just as are Atoms, [by the Vaiseshikas^, 

II H 

Aph. 36, It [Nature,] is all*per- 
Naturc all.pe, reading. vadiug } because [its] products are seen 
everywhere. 

a. But then, only if it be limited, can it be said that, 

‘ Wherever a product arises, there does it [Nature,] go [or 
act][for what is unlimited, and fills all space, can find 
no other space to move into]. To this he replies 

H II 

Aph. 37. Though motion may attach 

An ohjection parried. ^^gg destroy its cha¬ 

racter as ultimate cause j just as is the case with Atoms. 

a. ‘ Motion ’ means action. Though it be present, 
this does not prevent its [Nature’s,] being the radical 
cause; just as is the case with the earthy and other 


I rT^Tf II 

ar^fftfcr I II 
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Atoms, according to the opinion of the Vaiseshikas: such 
is the meaning.! 

5r a 3t a 

Nature the proper 38. Nature is Something in 

Institute for eight of addition to the notorious [nine Sub- 

the smsianees in tke ^ 

Ngdga list. stances of the Naiydyikas] : it is no 

matter of necessity [that there should be precisely nine]. 

a. And the argument, hero, is the Scriptural declaration, 
that eight [of the pretended primitive substances] are^ro- 
ducts : such is the import.^ 

a a 

Aph. 39. Purity and the others are 
propertm of it [vis., Nature]; 
because they are its essence, 

a. That is to say: Purity and the other Qualities are 
not properties of Nature ; because they are what constitutes 
Nature.' 

b. He determines the motive of Nature’s energizing; 


G\ 

a 


HTsr: a 
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since, if we held the energizing to be without a motive, 
Emancipation would be inexplicable d 

II i{o II 

Aph. 40. Nature, though it does not 
j^cUure'sdisinterested- enjoy [the results of its own ener¬ 
gizing], creates for the sake of Soul; 
like a cart’s carrying saffron, [for the use of its master. 
See Book IIL, § 58]. 

a. He states the concomitant’ cause of diversified 
creation :* 

11 II 

, Aph. 41- The diversity of creation 

Nature treaU eviry . . i> ii t . /» 

one according to hiv 18 m consequence 01 the diversity oi 

Desert. 

* iTv-RTT^t: 

* Nagesa is peculiar in giving, as an Aphorism, in substitution 
for these words, the clause from the introduction to it, printed just 

above, viz., j &o., but ending with the nominative case 

The Serampoi-e edition of the Bdnkhya-prava- 
chana-bhdshya has, as the Aphorism, very corruptly, in part: 

^^^ii^:ii Ed. 

® Nimitta, on which vide supra, p. dfX), note 4. Md. 
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a. But then, granting that creation is due to Nature, 
yet whence is destruction ? For a couple of opposite results 
cannot belong to one and the same cause. To this he 
replies 

II II 

Aph. 42. The two results are through 
equipoise and the reverse of equi¬ 
poise. 

a. Nature is the triad of Qualities, viz.. Purity, &c.; 
and their ‘ reverse of equipoise’ is their aggregation in 
excess or defect; the absence of this [reverse of equipoise] 
is ‘ equipoise^ through these two causes two opposite 
results, in the shape of creation and destruction, arise from 
one and the same: such is the meaning.® 

h. But then, since it is Nature’s attribute to create, there 
should be the mundane state, even after [the discrimina¬ 
tive] knowledge, [which, it is alleged, puts an end to it]. 
To this he replies :* 

' wrirT i 

* Compare Book I., Aph. 61, a, at p. 71, supra, Ed. 

II 

I cl^Tl II 
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II II 


Aph. 43. Since [or when,] the eman- 
‘^ipated has understood [that he never 
was really otherwise], Nature does not 
create; just as, in the world, [aminister does not toil, when 
the king’s purpose has been accomplished].' 

a. But then. Nature does not rest from creating; for we 
see the mundane condition of the ignorant: and so, since 
Nature goes on creating, to the emancipated, also. Bon¬ 
dage may come again. To this he replies ■? 




Aph. 44. Even though it [Nature,] 
ittre should invade the may invade others [with its creative 
emanaiiated. influences |, the emancipated does not 

experience, in consequence of the absence of a concurrent 
cause,‘ [e.g.. Non-discrimination, in the absence of which 
there is no reason why the emancipated should be subjected 
to Nature’s invasion]. 



1 Compare Aph. 66 of Book III., at p. 267, supra. Ed. 

' rW 

I H 

® Some copies of Vijiiana here introduce j and Nagesa 

has the lection . m, 

* Nimitta, on which vide supra, p. 400, note 4. Ed. 
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a. But then, this arrangement could be possible then, 
[only] if there were a multiplicity of souls: but that is 
quite excluded by the text of the non-duality of Soul. 
Having pondered this doubt, he says :* 

apremcT: n 8M II 

Aph. 45. The multeity of Soul [is 
pZ'^rL t iZl proved] by the distribution [announced 
by the Veda itself]. 

a. That is to say; the multeity of Soul is proved, abso¬ 
lutely, by the distribution of Bondage and Emancipation 
mentioned in such Scriptural texts as, ‘ Whoso understand 
this, these are immortal, while others experience only 
sorrow.’^ ® 

h. But then, the distribution of Bondage and Liberation 
may be through the difference of adjunct. To this he 
replies; ^ 


‘ 51TWT ff^T 

^ II 

* Satapatha-hrdhmana, xiv., 7, 2, 15. Ed, 

' ^TcTJ <T- 

^Tf II 
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II II 

Aph. 46. If [you acknowledge] an 

Unity eitcluded hy th& j t . r /» it . 

sujyposiiion of SquU^ 0-CljlltlCt |^OI oOUiJ^ th.611^ OH ^(8 boing 

established, there is duality, [upsetting 
the dogma founded on in ^ 44], 

a. But then, the adjuncts, moreover, consist of 'Igno¬ 
rance,’ [which, according to the Vedanta, is no reality ]; so 
that by these there is no detriment to [the Vedantic dogma 
of] non-duality. With reference to this doubt, he says 

TmTTTTf^Tt^: II 85 II 

The Vedanta cannot 47. Eveu by the two the au- 

mmU nan.dwdUy. thority is contradicted. 

a. That is to say: even by acknowledging the two, viz., 
Soul and Ignorance, a contradiction is constituted to the 
text, [which is alleged as] the authority for non-duality.^ 

b. He states another couple of objections, also 

C\ -‘nO 

^TfT II 8tr II 

\ 


^ N4ge^a haa . Ed. 
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Aph. 48. The prima facie view [of 
estaUishment of the Vedautal is not [to be allowed any 

the Vedanta tenet implies . \ 

a contradiction, lorce, as an oD] ection]; because, by 

[admitting] two, [viz., Soul and Igno¬ 
rance], there is no opposition [to our own dualistic theory 
of Soul and Nature]: and the subsequent [dogma, viz., 
that one sin gle Soul is the only reality, is not to be allowed]; 
because of the non-existence of a proof, [which, if it did 
exist, would, along with Soul, constitute a duality]. 

a. But then. Soul will be demonstrated by its self-mani¬ 
festation. To this he replies :* 

Aph. 49. [And,] in its [Soul’s,] being 
ifSiZf demonstrated by the light [of itself, as 

you Ved^ntis say it is], there is the 
[unreconciled] opposition of patient and agent [in one, 
which is a contradiction]. 

a. That is to say : if Soul be demonstrated by the light 
which Soul consists of, there is the ‘ opposition of patient 
and agent [in one]. 

b. But then, there is no contradiction [here,] between 
patient and agent; because it [the Soul], through the 
property of light which is lodged in it, can, itself, furnish 


2 Aniruddha has • Ndgega, 

. Ed. 

II 
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the relatioa to itself; just as the Vaiseshikas declare, that, 
through the intelligence lodged in it, it is, itself, an object 
to itself. To this he replies: ‘ 


II MO II 


Illuminating function 
of Soul, 


Aph. 50. This [Soul], in the shape of 
Thought, discrepant from the non-in- 
telligent, reveals the non-intelligent. 

a. But then, in that case, if duality be established in 
accordance with proofs, &c., what becomes of the Scriptural 
text declaring non-duality ? To this he replies 

^ TTfw 

It MS il 

Aph. 51. There is no contradiction 
^A saho/orthe Va%du: Scripture [in our view]; because 

that [text of Scripture which seems to 


^ I 




* Aniruddha has -W. m. 

3 From this point, Vedanti Mahodeya, according to tny one poor 
MS. of his work, has a very diiferent reading, which, however, owing 
to the carelessness of the copyist, I am unable to reproduce. PH. 

I II 
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assert absolute non-duality] is [intended] to produce apathy 
in those who have desires, [and who would be better for 
believing in ‘ the nothingmm of the things of time ’]. 

a. He tells us that the assertors of non-duality are to be 
shunned, not only for the reason above mentioned, but, also, 
because of the non-existence of evidence to convince us 
that the world is unreal 

II II 

Aph, 52. The world is real; because 
it results from an Unobjectionable cause, 
and because there is [in Scripture,] no 
dcbarrer [of this view of the matter]. 

a. We see, in the world, that no reality belongs to dream- 
objects, or to the [fancied] yellowness of [invariably white] 
conch-shells, and the like; inasmuch as these are results 
of the internal organ, &c., when [not normal, but] injured 
by [i.e., under the injurious influence of] Sleep,^ etc.: and 
this is not [the state of things] in the [waking] Universe, 
in which Mind is the first,’ ’ [according to Book I., § 71]. 

^ For • injured,’ &o., read, ‘ impeded by the obstruetion [offeied] 
by Sleep.’ Ed. 

3 Instead of‘in which,’ Ac., read, ‘[consisting of] the Great Oni*, 
Ac.' Ed. 

II 

2 G 
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h. He deeliirea that the Unirerse is real, not merely in 
its existent state [at any given instant], but, also, always 

ii w 

,, , , , Aph. 53. Since it cannot be [ae- 

counted for] in any other way, mani¬ 
festation [of whatever is manifested] is of what is real, 
[i.e., of what p^e^7iously existed]. 

a. That is to say ; since, through the aforesaid reasons, 
ii is impossible that the unreal should come into existence, 
what does come into existence, or is manifested, is what 
really existed [previously,] in a subtile form.'^ 

(j. Though [it is declared that] the being the agent and 
the being the experioncer belong to diverse subjects, he 
jisserts the distribution [of agency to Self-consciousness, 
and of experience to Soul,] by two aphorisms 

II Mjj II 

Aph. 54. Self-cousciousnoss, not Soul, 

'} hr ri'in (tijriit U'ho. , , 

IS the agent. 


rT II 





H- 


TTTTTc'^f^ II 
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bh’pi'.ri^/nc^ in (jot rid 
of wkpn . 


Aph. 55. Experience ceases at [dis¬ 
crimination of] Soul, [as being quite 
distinct from Nature]; since it arises 
from its [Soul’s,] Desert, [which is not, really^ Soul’s, but 
which, while Non-discrimination lasts, is made over to 


Soul; just as the fruits of the acts of a king’s ministers are 
made over to the king], 

a. He shows the reason for what was stated before, viz,, 
that ecLSsation of action does not result from enterings into 
the world of Brahma;' 

II M^ II 

Aph. 56. Even in the world of the 

Pm'adiat vo spfiurifv t» xe • . r i 

niooii, Otc., there is return [to miumane 
existence]; because of there really- 
being a causo [of such return]. 

a. ‘ A Cause,’ viz., Non-discrimination, Desert, &c.® 

h. But then, through the counsels of the persons 
dwelling in these various [supermundane] worlds, there 
ought to bo no return [to mundane existence]. To this he 
replies 


^TTTIT ^^zrfrT II 

^ Inate.rd of - ^T^T'^TcT Aninuldlm lias . Ed. 

V 

fT I fT^Tf II 
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II MS II 

Aph. 57. Not by tbe counsel of 

TUh 'point enforced. ■* ^ i«.i ny j. 

[aupermundanej people is there enectu- 
ation [of Emancipation] ; just as in the former case, [the 
case, viz., of counsel given by mundane instructors]. 

< 1 . But, in that case, what becomes of the text that there 
is no return from the world of Brahma ? To this he replies :* 


n Mb ii 

Aph, 58. There is Scripture [declara- 
luiuexL^'"' “ tory] of Emancipation, [on going to the 

world of Brahma]; this [Emancipation] 
being effected [more readily in that world than in this, but 
only] by intermediacy [of the appropriate means]. 

a. He alleges the Scriptural text of Soul’s goinp [to the 
locality where it is to experience], even though it bo all¬ 
filling,'* [and can, therefore, have no place into which to 
move]; 

II Me II 

, Aph. 69. And, in accordance with 

the text of its ‘ going,’ though it [Soul,] 


I Aniruddha has, instead of , Ed. 

II 

^ xjft^JLiJr^SyTT^^Tt irfcT^ffT^^^l^rril 



BOOK VI., AIMl. 60. 


4o3 


is all-pervading, yet, in time, it reaches its place of experi¬ 
ence [or body], through conjunction with an adjunct; as 
in tho case of Space. 

a. For, as Space, though it is all-pervading, is spoken of 
as moving to some particular place, in consetjuenco of its 
conjunction with an adjunct, such as ajar, [when we say 
‘ the space occupied by the jar is moved to the place to 
which the jar is carried ’], just so is it' [here]. 


fj. Ho expounds the statement, that the site of experi¬ 
ence [the body,] is formed through tho superintendence 
of the experiencer,'' [Soul]: 






a %o (I 


Apk. 60. This [constitution of a 
body] is not accomplished in the ca.se of 
what is [organic mutter] not superin¬ 
tended [by Soul]; because we hnd putrefaction [in organic 
matter where Soul is absent]. 

a. But then, let the construction of a site of experience 
[or a body,] for Experiencers [i.o.. Souls,] take jduce 


‘ wr 

II 

3 The reading of Aniruddha is 
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without any superintendence at all, through Desert. To 
this he replies: ' 

^ II 

Aph. Cl. 11' you say that [indepen- 
ofiUBiAy^ dently of any suporinteiidoneo,] it is 

through Desert [that a Body is formed, 
it is not so] ; since what is unconnected [with the matter 
to be operated upon] is incompetent thereto; as is the 
case with [unapplied] water, &c., in respect of a plant. 

a. That is to say: because it is impossible that Desert, 
which is not directly conjoined with the semen and other 
[elements of the Body], slmuld operate through Soul, in 
the construction of the Body, fee.; just as it is for water, 
&o., unconnected with the seed, to operate through tillage, 
&c., in the production of a plaut.^ 

b. According to the .system of the Vai'seehikas and 
others, it is settled that Soul is the superintendent, [in 
the construction of the Body], in virtue of its being con¬ 
joined with Desert, But he tells us, that, in his own doc- 


^TT^cT^Tf^fl'Ri I rRT? II 

2 Nagesa reads . Ed. 

5T^T- 
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trine, since Desert, &c., are not properties of Soul, the 
Soul cannot, through these, be the cause' [of the Body] : 


II II 

Aph. 62. For this is impossible [viz., 

Iteasau for (his. i o , , , , , n 

that the boul should, through its Desert. 
<^c., be the cause of Body]; because it has no qualities 
for these [viz., Desert, &c.,] ai-e properties of Self-con¬ 
sciousness, [not of Soul]. 


a. And so, in our opinion, it is settled that Soul 
superintends [in the causing of the Body,] quite directly, 
by conjunction simply, without reference to anything 
intermediate; such is the import.* 

b. But, if Soul be all-pervading, then the limitedness of 
the living soul, which is set forth in Scripture, is unfounded, 
To repel this doubt, he says :* 


II 

' 

' sunrwfI ^rrfrrmf^ 
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II II 

Aph. 63. The nature of a living soul 
Suni how limited and beionjjs to that which is qualified, [not 
to Soul devoid of qualities, as is proved] 
by direct and indirect arguments.' 

a. To be a living soul is the being possessed of the vital 
airs ; and this is the character of the soul distinguished by 
personality, not of pure Soul,“ [which is unlimited]. 

h. Desiring, now, to set forth the difference between 
the products of Mind [or the Great Principle,] and of 
Self-consciousness, ho first states the products of Self-con¬ 
sciousness 

WT- 

WfT^Trl^ II ^8 II 

Aph. 64. The effectuation of works 
The real mjeni what. dependent ou the agent Self-con¬ 

sciousness, not dependent on a Lord, [such as is feigned 
by the Vaiieit/nhi&l; because there is no proof [of the 
reality of such].' 

a. By this aphorism are set forth, as are also established 


^ On anwaya-vyatireka, vide supra, p. 428, note 2. Hd. 

UHT II 

^ See Book I., Aph. 92. at p. 112, supra. Ed. 
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by Scripture and the Legal Institutes, the creative and the 
destructive agencies of Brahma and Rudra* [respectively], 
owing to their adjunct, Self-consciousness,’^ [or per¬ 
sonality], 

b. But then, grant that Self-consciousness is the maker 
of the others, still who is the maker of Self-consciousness? 
To this he replies 

II ffM II 

Aph. 65. It is the same as in the 

Tfie real auent whence. . , « -rv 

arising 01 Desert* 

a. Just as, at the creations, &c., the manifestation of 
Desert, which seta Nature energizing, results solely from 
the particular time, —since, if we were to suppose other 
Desert as the instigator of this, we should have an infinite 
regress,—^just so Self-consciousness arises from time alone, 
as the cause; but there is not another maker thereof, 
also : thus, the two [cases] are alike : such is the meaning.'’ 


1 This is an appellation of Siva. Ed. 

WfcT^T- 

II 

I II 
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TT^(TtS5?I<T II Iflf II 

Ort/mdox reaymtim Aph. 6G. The rest IS from Mind, fthe 

oj HrahmUf Siva^ and , -n * *" 

Vishnu, put forward, i^rcat J. riUClpleJ* 

a. What is other than the products of Sclf-conscious- 
ness [or personality], via., Creation, &c., that, viz., Preser¬ 
vation, &c., results from the Great Principle alone; 
because, inasmuch as it consists of pure Goodness, having 
no Conceit, Passion, &e., it is moved solely by benevolence 
towards others: such is the meaning. And by this apho¬ 
rism is established the character, as Preserver, of Vishnu, 
owing to the Great Principle, as adjunct'[of the soul, 
W’hich, without adjunct, would neither create, preserve, 
nor destroy (see § C4)]. 

h. It has boon stated, before, that the relation of 
Nature and Soul, as experienced and experiencer, is 
caused by Non-discrimination [of the one from the othor]. 
Here, what is Non-discrimination, itself, caused by f 


^ir^THTIllTf^cTH II 

® The test here followed is very inferior. Ed. 
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With reference to this doubt, he states that all phi¬ 
losophers reject, in common, the doubt whether we should 
have an infinite regress, on the supposition of a stream of 
Non-discrimination ; because this [regress] is valid [since 
an infinite regress which is in conformity with the truth 
is no sound cause of objection] : 

II tfS M 

Aph. 67. The relation of possession 
A theory which may and possessor, also, if attributed [as it 
detritrient io the argu- is by somc,] to l)esert, in the case ot 
Nature [and Soul], like [the relation of] 
seed and plant, [which takes the shape of an infinite re¬ 
gress of alternants], is beginningless. 

■^T II II 

JpA 68. Or [the case is, likewise, 
A second. infinite regress,] if it [the 

relation between Nature and Soul,] be attributed to Non¬ 
discrimination [of Soul from Nature], as Panchasikha 
[holds]. 


is the reading of Aniruddha. Ed. 
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Aph. 69. [The case is the samej] if, 
’ as the teacher Sanaudana does, we 

attribute it [the relation between Nature and Soul,] to 
the Subtile Body, [which, in the shape of its elemental 
causes, attends Soul, even during the periodical annihila¬ 
tions of the world I. 

a. lie sums up the import of the declarations of the 
Institute d 

II 'SO II 

Aph. 70. Be that the one way, or the 
TU summing up. other, the cutting short thereof [viz., 
of the relation between Nature and Soul,] is Soul’s aim ; 
the cutting short thereof is Soul’s aim. 




THE END. 




CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


IN THE BODY Of THE PAGE. 


P. 12, 1, 19, Instead of * indestructible,’ read ‘impracticable.’ 

P.23,1. 7. ‘That is to say,’&c. See, for a more correct ren¬ 
dering, the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 63, 

P. 2S, I. 2. Bead, instead of ‘your own implied dogma,’ 'the 
dogma which you accept.’ 

P. 32, 1. 8. The reference to the second note is omitted. 

P. 35, 1. 14. the reading of Aniruddha and 

Nagera; , that of Vijnana and Vedanti Mahadeva. 

P. 44,1. 3. Aniruddha has xrfHTf^T?T%- 

_ . _ . 

P. 46, 1. 14. Bead, instead of 

P. 6*2, 1. 10. ‘ That is to say,’ &c. for another version, see the 
Rational Refutation, Ac., p. 119. 

P.66,1.7. Bead 

P. 68, 1,13. Almost certainly, this interpolation was taken from 
the Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya-pravachana.hlidski/a. My 
copy of that work was lent, in 1851, to Pandit Hir&nanda Chanbe, 
who prepared, for Dr. Ballantyne, the Sanskrit portion of what 
corresponds to pp. 1—183, supra, in which, additions, compressions, 
interpolations, and other alterations lawlessly made by him, and 
scholia of his own devising, were introduced with regrettable fre¬ 
quency. 

P. 59, 1. 15—p. 61, 1. 13. For another rendering, from a text 
here and there somewhat different, sec the Rational Refutation, &c. 

pp. 12, 18. 

P. 69,1. 10. Bead w- 

P. 85, 1. 13. ‘ This Ignorance,’ &c. The original of this is i., 
v„ 4, of the Vishnu-purdna. 


P. 143, 1. 4. 
P. 149,1. 1. 


.-TO 

♦ 10 »Y»iiQT\T. 


Bead 
Bead ‘ is'meant.’ 
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P. 199, 1. 5. ‘An internal ’ is better, 

P. 216, 1. 8. Instead of ‘it is one with the internal orii'an,’ read 
‘ the internal organ is really one.’ The implication is, that huddhi, 
ahanjcdra, and manas really make one whole, called manas, in the 
wider sense of that term. 

P.233,1.8. Head 

P.246, 1. 12. Remove the brackets which enclose * promoting,’ 
Compare p, 433, 1. 7. 

P. 272, 1. 16. Read ‘ family i.e., as." 

P. 292, 1. 9. Read 
P. 437,1. 10. Read 

IN THE NOTES. 

P. 13, 1. 1. Road , and remove, 

in p. 12, a., the brackets enclosing the words ‘ the positive destmction 
of.’ Dr. Ballantyne’s maimed expression I find nowhere hut in the 
Serampore edition of tlie Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya. 

P. 18,1. 2. Read 

P. 30, 1. 1. NAgeiia has , which Vijndna and 

Voddnti Mahi'ideva recognize as a reading. 

P. 35, 1. 5. Read ‘Aniruddha and Ndgesa have.’ 

P. 39, 11. 5, 6. See, for the true reading of what is here given 
corruptly, the Clihdndogya Vpavishad, vi., ii., 1, 2. 

P. 47,1. 5. Read 

P. 54, 1.3. In the Serampore edition of the S&nhhya-pravachana- 

_ ♦ __ ^ 

hhfUhya, the reading is , which obviates 

the anacoluthism spoken of in p. 5.3, note 4. 

P, 54, 1. 4. Prom the Indische Studien, where referred to at the 
foot of p. 53, it appears that Professor Weber found, in the Amrita- 

hindu Upanishad, v. 13, here quoted, , instead of 

Compare, further, Gautjapada’a Mdndukyopanishat- 
kdrihd, iii., 4, et seq. 

P. 55,1. 4. Read, instead of ‘ Yedaati Mah4deva,’ ‘ Nagesa.’ 
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P. C3, 1. 4. Itead , and 90 in p. 70, 1. 5, and 

p. 107,1. 6. 

P. (34,1, 1. Head vdsand. 

P. 64,1, I'. The verses in question also occur as ii., 32, of Gau- 
dapada’a Mandukyopaniskat-kdrikd. They are quoted and trans¬ 
lated in the Kational Sefutation, &c., pp. ISO, 190, where they are 
professedly taken, I cannot now say how tonably, from the Viveka- 
chuddmani, which is credulously affiliated on Sankara iicharya. 

P. 68,1. 6. Head 

P.77,1.1. Rcad^^cfT. 

P. 102,1. 1. Hoad 

P. 118, 1. 3. The quotation in question is xvi., 3, 4, of the Yoya- 
rdsisktkci.- For a more correct translation of it, see the Eational 
Bofutaiiun, &c., p. 214. 

P. 182, 1. 7. For emendations of sundry matters in note 4, 
sec p. 429, note 4. 

P. 204,11.2, 3. The Seramporo edition of the Sdnkhia-pravachanU' 
hkdskya has , answering to its in the 

Aphorism ; also, -STT 

P. 326, 1, (3. Head ‘clerical.’ 


In the foregoing pages, reference has been made, again and again, 
to the Serampore edition of the Sditkkya-pravachana-llidshya 
published in 1821. Of the imperfections of that edition some notion 
may be formed from the facts, that it gives, as if they were com¬ 
mentary, no fewer than twenty-six of the Aphorisms, that it wholly 
omits six others, repeats two, curtails or mangles several, and, more 
than once, represents, as Aphorisms, fragments of Yijnana’s e.x- 
fiosition. Still, if great liberties have not been taken with his 
materials by the pandit who prepared it for the press, it may be 
considered as possessing the value of an inferior manuscript. Hence 
it has been thought worth while to extract from it, as below, its 
principal peculiar readings of the Aphorisms, over and above those 
already remarked on. The pages and notes referred to are those of 
the present work. 
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Book I. Aph. 2. * • Aph. 24. • 

I Aph. 43. i. 


Aph. 67. As in the MSS. spoken of in p. 82, note 3. 


. Aph. 81 . 



Aph. 41. 

omitted. 
Aph. 73. 
Aph. 97. 


Book II. Aph. 3. Only 

Aph. 6. As in Aniruddha. See p. 190, note 3. Aph. 20. ^ 
is inserted. See p. 206, note 1. 

Book III. Aph. 12. ^ • Aph. 15. is 

omitted. See p. 235, note 3. Aph. 63. Aph. 66. 

. See p. 267, note 8. 

Book IV. Aph. 26. . See p. 306, note 3. 

Book V. Aph. 4. instead of ??TOT. Aph. 6. ^ 

is added at the end. Aph. 33. As in Aniruddha and Vedan^ 
Mahadeva. See p. 338, note 2. Aph. 39. Aph. 40. 

See p. 344, note 3. Aph. 51. As in Vediinti Mahadeva. 
See p, 352, note 4. Aph. 67. , instead of 

Aph. 80. ^ > instead of Aph. 89. 


cT^® See p. 384, note 1. Aph. 98. -HT^TTHTW- 
See p. 390, note 3. Aph. 120. Aph. 123. 

, instead of 

BooiVI. ApLU. Apb. 13. 5J5JIVJTafil- 

fh j instead of | . Aph. 26. ^wr^STii®. 
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them with all they want on the subject.** 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn,, U.S.A., writes ;— 
“ I was one of tho class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance tliey Were by far the most 
learned and ahlo treatment of their subject; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ la perhaps tho moat comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. Tho essay.? confidned in the volumo "were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at tho time of tlicir first publication wore ncknowlodgod to bo by far 
tho moat loarucd and able treatment of tho sulijcct. They have now been brought 
up to date by the addition of uU tho most imijortaut roaults of recent research. •*** 
Times. __ 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.—198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 12a. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. OUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt,”—Thufs. 

“ Tho book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science. It 
passea under review a vast numl>cr of languages, and it gives, or professes to give, In 
every case the sum and subataucu of the opinions and judgments of the best-informed 
writers ."—Salurdaij Review. 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A roem. By KAI.IDASA. 

TranslatcJ from the Sanskrit into Bnnlisli Verse by 
ilALPii T. H. GlilFFITH, M.A. 

** A very spirited rendering of tho Kv.muras(iml>havf<-, which was first published 
twenty-six years ago, and which wo aro glad to aco ma<lc once more accessible/’— 
Times, 

“ Mr. Griffith’s very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian literature, or oiijuy the tenderness of fooling and rich creative 
imagination of its .author, "—Indian Antiquary, 

“We aro very glad to welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Pow translationa dcaerve a second edition better."— Alhenceum. 
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Post 8v0j pp. 432, cloth, price i6s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONAEY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND EELiaiON, GEOGRAPHY. HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE, 

By JOHN BOWSON, M,Tl.A.S., 

Late Professor of IlmdustaTti, Staff College. 

“This not only forms an indisiKJnsablo book of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but is also of grei^t gonoral interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible fonn all that nood be known about tho personages of Hindu mythology 
whose names are so familiar, but of whom so littlo is known outsido the limited 
circle of savants.”—Tbucs. 

“ It is no slight min. when such subjects arc treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
space; and we nood only add tliat tho few wants which wo may hope to see supplied 
in new editions detract but little from the general oxcoUonce of Mr. Uowson’s work." 
— Saiwrday Jteview. _ _ __ 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.—172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS EEOM THE KOEAN. 

Ev EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ Tlic Thousand, and One Nights; ” &c., ire. 

A New PditioiQ, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
STANLbr Lank Poolis. 

. Has boon long esteemed in. this c<umtry as the compilation of one of the 
groatest Arabic scholars of the time, tho late Mr. Lane, tlie well-known translator of 
tl*o ‘Arabian Nights.' . . . Tho prc.sent editor liu.s enhanced tho valuo of hi.s 
relative’s work by dlvosting the text of a groat deal of extraneous matter inlrodncod 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction.”— 

“ Mr. Poole is both i gonerous and a loarnod biographer. . . . Mr. Poole tells us 
the facts , . . so far a.*: it is possible for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present thorn in a condensed and readable 
DWiv, Calcutta. _ __ 

Post avo, pp. vi.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, ANB ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.O.L., 

Hon. LL.D. of tho University of Calcutta, linn. Member of tho Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Bodon Profcs.9or of Sanskrit in tlio Univoraity of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by cotjsiderable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“ In this volume wo liavo tho thoughtful inipre.ssions of a thoughtful man on some 
of tho most important questions comicctod with our Indian Ihnpiro. . . . An en¬ 
lightened observant ma.n. travelling among an enlightened {.lU'iervant people, ProfesKor 
Monier Williams has brought before tho public in a pleasant fonn more of the manners 
and customs of the Queen’s Indian subjects than wo over romomher to have seen in 
liny one woi’k. He not only dcservcH the thanks of every l-biglishiiian for this able 
contribution to the study of Modem India —a subject with which we should bo 
speci.ally familiar—but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their inannore, their creeds, and 
their necessities.’'—2’rme.*. ___ 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, price 14s. 

METEICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Claasical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, O.I.E., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

, An agrocable introduction to Hindu poetry."— Times. 

“. . .A volume vluch may bo taken as a fair illustratiuii alike of the religious 
and moral Bontimciita and of tho legendary lore of tho best Bauskrlt writers.”— 
Sdinbure/h Daily lievkw. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE aULISTAN; 

Ob, EOSE garden OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 
Translated for the First Time into Frose and Verse, "with a.n Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S,, M.E.A.S. 

It is a very fair rendering of tlie original.”— Times. 

The new edition has long been desired, and will bo welcomed by all who take 
any iutorost in Orientiil poetry. The GiUistun is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick‘s rhymed translation . .. has long established itself in 
a secure position as the beat vernon of JSadi'a finest work."— Acadenii/. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed.”— 


In Two VolumeSj post Svo, pp. viii.—408 and viii.—348, cloth, price 288. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.E.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Service ? Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Ilonoiiv ; late British Minister at the Court of Nepal, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS O F P’OL. /. 

Srctton I.—On the Koeeb, Bddd, and BhimAl Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.— 
Part II. Grammar.—Part III. Thoir Origin, Loration, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Ciiaracter, and Condition, with a General Descriiition of the Climate they dwell in. 
—Appendix. 

Skc'I'ion it.—O n Himalayan Etlinology.—I. Comparative Vocahulary of the Lan¬ 
guages of the Broken Tribes of Nepdh—il. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kiranti 
Language,—111. Grumni.atical .\nuly«i8 of the Vdyu Ijunguage. Tlio Vdvu Grammar, 

.. IV. Analysis of the lidhiiig Dialect of the Kiranti T..ang«age. The B^hing Gram- 
niur.—V. On tlie Vdyu or Hdyu Tribe of tho Central liimaldya,—VI. On tlie Kiranti 
Tribe o£ tho Central Hinuihlya. 

CONTENTS OF P'OL. IE 

Section 111,—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of tho Tibetan, B6d6, and Gdv6 Tongues. 

Section IV.—Aborigines of the North-Eastein Frontier. 

Section V.—Aboriginos of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI.—Tho Indo-Chinese Bordeverji, and their connection with the Hima- 
layans and Tibetans. Cornp.avative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakan, 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Section VII.—The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII.—Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Section TX.—The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aborigines of tho Eastern Ghats.—Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes in the Northei'n Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with llcmavks on their Affinities.—Supplement to tho 
Nilgirian Vocabularies.—The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X.—Route of Nepaloso Mission to Pekin, with lleniarks on the Water¬ 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Routo from Kdthmdndu, the Caydtal of Nepal, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim.—Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepal. 

Section XII.—Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
tho State of Nepal. 

Section XTII.—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
N6p41eac. 

Section XIV.—Pre-eminence of the VenmouUu-.s; or, the Anglicists Answered J 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India. 

“ For the study of tho lesa-known races of India Mr. Biian Hodgson’s * Miscellane¬ 
ous Essays ’ will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist. 
—Times. 
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Third Edition, Two Vola., post 8vo, pp. viii.—268 and viii,—326, cloth, 
price 218. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OE THE BUKMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibbau, and Kotice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks, 
By the RiaHT Rev. P. EIGANDET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

"The work is furnished witli copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaidia of Buddhiat lore.”— Times. 

"A work which will furnish ETiropean students of Buddhism with a mo.st valuable 
help in the prosecution of their inveHtigAtions.” —Edinburgh Pally Review, 

" Bishop Bigandct’a invaluable work.” —indian Antiqimry. 

" Viewed in this light, its importance Is sufficient to idace students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its luithor .”—Calcutia Review. 

"This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism.”— Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ex J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ Chilians Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” &c., &c. 

"It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such us is only 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot.”— Athenwum. 

" Upon the whole, wc know of no work comparable to It for the extent of ita 
original research, and. the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set fortli ."—British Quarterly Review, 

" The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
from all lutorcatod in tho history of tlio rcligioas of the world, and oxpresKly of those 
who ure concerned in tho propagation ()f Cliristianity. Dr. Edkin.s notices in terms 
of condemnation tlic exuggovated pvaiao bestowed upon liuddhiam by recent 
English writers.”— licconl. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price i8b, 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written erom this Year 1846 to 1878. 

Et ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languagoa of the East Indies,” 

" Wo know none who hjw described Indhui life, especially tlic life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.”— Acuderuy. 

"They socni to us to be full of suggestive and onginal remarks.”— 87 . James’s Gazette. 

" Hifl book contains a vast amount of inform.ation. The result of thirty-fivo years 
of inquiry, redoction, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food for thought."—2Vx6/et. 

“Exhibit sjich .a thorough acquaintanco with the lii.story and auliiitjif.ics of India 
as to entitle him to speak jus one having authority."—A Paily Review. 

“The author speaks with the authority of personal experience. .... It is this 
constant association with the country and tho people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.”— 
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Post 8vo, pp. civ,—348, cloth, price iSs. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extaut: 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

BV V. FAUSEOLL; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“ These nvc talcs supposed to have been told by the Buddha of wliat ho liad seen 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest ropresentatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe aa woll as 
India. T)io introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on tho migrations 
of tliese fables, tracing tlioir rcappeaniuco in the various groups of folk-lore legends. 
Among other old friemis, wo meet with a version of tUo Judgment of Soionion. Itiucs. 

“ It is now some years since Mr. Rhy.s Davids asserted his right to be heard on 
this subject by hia ablo article on Buddhism in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopsedia 
lkiUximci\..’"^Ueds Mm'cury, 

“All who arc interested In Buddhist litcraturo onghl to feci deeply indebted to 
Mr. Uhys Davids. His wcU-csUibli&hcd rcp>it4Xtiou as a Bali scholar is a sufficient 
giiarcantec for tiio fidelity of his version, and Uie stylo of his translnlioiis is desei*vmg 
of high praise.’’—Academy. 

“ No more compotont oxpositoi’ of Bmldliism could be found than Mr. Tlhys Davids. 
In the Jataka book wo have, thou, a priceless record of tho earliest imaginative 
literature of our race | and ... it presents to us a nearly c<5mplot© picture of the 
soninl life mid customs <ind popular beliefa of tlic coiniuon people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to oiirselvos, just as they wore paaaini^ throuiib the first stages of 
oivllisatiou."—Sf. James’s tiaselte. 

-L-^-- 

Post Svo, pp. xxviii.—362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ok, a thousand and one EXTiiACrS EHOM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDKASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HEHSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,”t&o. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 


“ To obtain in so concise and bandy 11 form as this volume a general idea of tbs 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.”—-TMiies. 

Its peculiar and popular cbaractcv will malto it attractive to general readers. 
Mr Ilerslion is a very competent sebobar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bad, 
and indifferent, and c.specially extracts tliat throw light upon tho Scriptures. — 
British Quarterly Meview. 

“ 'Will convoy to Unglish readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared,”—fiaily Jffurs. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest the several atlractious of the previous 
volumes of the ’ Oriental Scriea.’ w'c liavc no hesitation in saying that tills surpasses 

them all in interest.”—i’dinftury/i DaHy ffcripm. 

“ Mr ITcrshon h;is . . . thus given English renders wliafe is, wc bolieve, a fair set 
of apediucns which they can to-sh for them,selvcs.”— 7 '/ie item it 

“ This book is by far the best fitted in the present statc'of knowlodgo to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair and unbiassed eunoeptiuu of the mnltltanoUs contents 
of tile wonderful niisecllany which can only he truly understood—so Jewish pride 
assorts—by tho life-long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People. —Inquirer. 

n The value and importance of this volume eousist in tho fact tli.at .sc.ircely a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws some light, direet or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritageof Jew and Christian alike, John Butt. 

“ It la a capital spoeimen of Hebrew scholarship; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour.”—ieiriiifi Herald. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAI* POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By basil hall chambkklain, 

Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Shirau.” 

“ A very curious volume. The .author has manifestly devoted much labour to tho 
task of Btudying tho poetical litoraturo of tho Japanese, and venderiug characteristic 
epecimona into Knjrlish verso ."—Daily Nem. 

“Mr. Chamberlain’s volume is, so far as wo are aware, tho first atterapt which has 
been made to interpret tho litci'aturc of Lliu Jaiwineae to tho Western world. It is to 
tho classical poetry of Old Jjij^vn tliatwo must turn for indigepous Japanese thought, 
and in tho volumo boforo us we have a acleetion from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English vorac.”— 

“It is undoubtedly one of the host translations of lyric literature which has 
appoarod during tho close of tho last year ."—CcleHiaL Empire. 

‘‘Mr. Chamberlain act lumself a difficult busk when lie undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con amove, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree .”—Loiidon and China. Exi)res». 


Post 8VO, pp. xii,—164, cloth, price los. 6 ( 1 . 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASBYKIA, B.C. 681-668, 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word. Explanations of tho Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponynis, &c. 

Br ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

“Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate tho ‘History of E»ar* 
haddon.’ 

“ There is much to attract tho achoEw in ihia volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which arc yet in their infancy. Its piitiiary object ia to translate, 
but It does not aasumo to bo iiior(j than tentative, and it offors both to the professed 
Assvriologist and to the ordinary iiou-As.syriologicaI Semitic scholar tho moans of 
oontroliing its results.”— Academy, 

“Mr. Budge’.s book Is, of course, mainly addre.^aed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But tho more 
thanks arc duo to him on that account for tho way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”—r«6kf. 


Post 8vo, pi>. 448, cloth, price 218. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known, as The Mesneviyi Sherif, or HohY Mesnbvi) 

OF 

MEYLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED EE-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Atithory 
of h is Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteriatic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Stiemsu-’D-Din Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘AiiiFf. 

Translated, and the Poetry Yersificd, in Ihiglish, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.ll.A. S., &c. 

“ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.”— SalvA'day lieview. 

“This book will be a very vaUiablo help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insight into u very iinportixiit depai liuciit of the literature 
extant in that language."—I’a&feL 
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Post 8VO, pp. xvi.—280, clotb, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

Hy Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the BengfJ Asiatic Society, F.Pt.G.S, 

“ Wc regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading. "—Racord, 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.”— Gloht, 

'* It is full of interesting matter."— AntiquuA'y, 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “ Indian Song of .Songs,” from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two P»ooks from “The Iliad of 
India” (Mahahharata), “Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN AKNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Meawi^. Trllbncr’a Onontal Sciios, Mr. Kdwin Arnold doo.s 
good service by illustrating, tlirough the iue«iiuin of his niUKical English melodies, 
the power of Indian iv)eiry to stir Euroitean emotions. Tlio ‘Indian Song of Songs ' 
18 not unknown to soholurs. Mr. AnioUi will have introduced It among popular 
Englisij poems. Nothing could be inoro graceful and delicate than tho shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in tho gntduai prooess of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beatitiful lladha, jfiaminc'bofioxncd Radha/ 
from tho allurements of the forest nymphs, In whom thie five senses are typified.'— 
2''b>ies. 

“ No other Engliwli poet has ever thrown his genius and bis art so thoroughly into 
the work of truiiRlating Eafitcrn ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para¬ 
phrases of langnago conUtined in these mighty epica.'’—iiai/y Tdc^vu'^ik. 

“ The poem abounds with initigery of Kasloin luxuriousness and sensuouain ss; tlie 
air seems }adci» wiJ.h the si»ioy odours of tlio tropics, aiul the verse has a richness and 
a melody wuiScicnt to captivate the sciisck of the dullest.”— i^itandurd, 

“ The translator, wiiilc producing a very enjoyable jiuotn, Ij.as ;idhered with ttjler- 
able fidelity to tlie original icni.”—Overland Mall. 

“We certainly wish Mr. Amold success in his attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as Ids preface tells ua, the gt;al towards which ho bends hi.<i 
efforts.”— Allen'R Indian Mail. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE MIND OP MENCIUS; 

Oil, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Menoius. 

Translated from tho Original Text and ClassiAod, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the BfiV. EKNST FABKR, Bhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 
BytheKEV. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S-, Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

“ Mr. Faber is already well known in tl»e field of Ohjnc.se Rtiaiics by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. 'I'he value of this work will be perceived when it is 
remembered that at no time since i-elationa coiumonccd between China and the 
West has the former been so powerful—wo had almost said ag^gressive—as jjow. 
For those who will give it cai-cfnl study, Mr. Faber’s work is one of the most 
valuable of the excelloiit aeries to which it belongs.”— Nature. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price i6s. 

THE RELiaiONS OF INDIA* 

By a. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of n 
new and improved edition of the original. 

“ Is not only a valuable mannal of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference."—Academy. 

“This volume ia a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Kncyclop^die des Sciences 
Rcligiftuaes.’ It attracted nmeh notice when It first appeared, and is generally 
aduiittcd to present the best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals.”— Tablet. 

“ This ia not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Iluddhisra, which wo have in English, The present work . . , 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
groat insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion 
for it is in reality only one, which it i>roposo9 to deflcribo,''—Wocitfm Hevifw. 

The merit of tho work has been emphatically recognised by the most iiuthorltatlvc 
Orientalists, boiVi in this country ana on the continent of Europe, But probably 
there are few ludianlsts (if wo may use the word) who wovdd not dem© a good deal 
of information from it, and esf)ecially from the extensive bibliography provided in 
the notes.”—Pu/jiin iitvicKc 

“ tiuch a sketch M. Bin’ll! has di’awn with a mostor-hand.”—Critic (Neic York), 


Post 8 vo, pp. viii.— 152 , cloth, price 68 , 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SaNKHYA KAKIKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

Ao Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyuya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.3. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has iiroduced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non Oriontalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a pattont and learned giiide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies Mm with a clue 
that he may not be lost in them. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘ earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mysterious questions which arise lu every thoxightful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relations of man and his future destiny, ’ and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of tho Sankhya system with the philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza/ and ‘ tho coiiiiection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopon- 
hauer and Von llartmann .’"—Fardgn Church Chr&tdcle. 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy Is an undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in a trans¬ 
lation from the Sankhya Ktliika, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
. . . Presents many points of deep interest to tho student of comparative philo¬ 
sophy, and without Mr. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be difiicult to appre¬ 
ciate these points in any adequate manner.”—Saturday lievieui. 

** We welcome l!^r. Davies's book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library.’’-— and Queriet^. 
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■ Post 8V0, pp. X.— 130, eloth, price 6s. 

A MANUAL OP HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 


Translated, with copious Annotations, 
By Major O. A. JACOB, 


Bombay Staff Corps; Inspector of Amy Schools. 


The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the Vedft-nta. 

“ The modest title of Major Jacob's work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied iu Ida iiotea to the text of the Vedantasara. Bo 
copious, indeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with a luiriy 
adequate view of Ilindil philosophy geiieruUy. His work ... is one of the best ot 
its kind that we have scan.”—Calcutta Review. 


Post Svo, pp. xii.— iS4i oloth, price 78. 6d, 

TSUNI-IIGOAM: 

The Supreme BBiNtt of the Khoi-Khoi. 

BY THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town; Corresponding Member 
of the Goegr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., kc. 

’‘The first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s Uvbonrs will be of iutorcst, not at the Cape 
oiilv but in every University of Europe. It is, in fact, a most valuable coutnbution 
to the comparative study of rcUglou and mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
mvthologv were scattered about in various book.s; these have been carofully col* 
lected by Dr Hahn and printed in bis socond chapter, enriched and unproved by 
what ho has boon able to collect himself.’—Pro/. J/<w MulUr nt the NineUenih 
Ccwfwry. 

“ It is full of good tilings,"—Si. James’s Oozelte. 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. xii.—392, oloth, price 12a. 6d., 
Vol. II,, pp. vi.—408, oloth, price 128. 6d., Vol. III., pp. viii.—414, 
cloth, price 128. 6 d., Vol. IV., pp. viii.—340, cloth, price los. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

To WHICH IS PREFIXED SaLE'S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 
Additional Notes and Emendation.^. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notea. 


By Bev. E. M. 'WHEllIlY, M.A., Lodiana. 

" As Mr Whorry’a book is intended for tnissionariea In India, it la no doubt well 
that they should be prepared to meet, if they can, the ordinary arguments and inter¬ 
pretations, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry's additions wiU prove useful. -Saturday 
Review. 
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Post 8vo, pp. vi.—208, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, 

Tninslated, with Introduction and Notes. 

By JOHN DAVIES. M,A. (Oantab.) 

“ Let U8 add that, his translation of the Hliagavad Gitfi. is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yot appoarud in English, and that hia Piiiloiogicid Notes are of quite 
peculiar value .”—Bublhi Rtolew. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated hy E. H. AVHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Jiaw, late H.M, Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxii.—336, cloth, price los, 6d. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E. H. WHINEIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

“Mr, Whinfiold has oxccutod a difficult task witli con.sidoral)le success, and his 
version eoiitains much that will be new to those who only know Mr. J'’itz;gorald’s 
delightful selection. AcwU^i)/. 

“The most prominent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnoatici-sm, 
combined with a faUillsm biiscd more on philosophic than religious groujids, their 
Epiouroanism and tho spirit of universal tolerance and charity winch animates thorn.” 
—CalcxUta lievUw. _ 

Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—268, cloth, pnee 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a scries of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 

' Principal of the Calcutta Msulrasa. 

“ For practical purposes lb»a is porha)>s tho most iiiijjoriant of tho works that have 
thus far appeared in ‘ Triibiier’s Oriental Scries.’ . . . We cannot doubr. that for all 
who may take It ui) tlie work mnsi bo ouo of profound interest. '—iSfdwvday lieviirw. 


In Two Volumes. VoL I., post Svo, pp. xxiv,—230, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dtt. C. P. TIKLE. 

Vol. L"-Hl.STOnY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION, 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ It places in the hands of tho English readers a history of Egyptian Religion 
which is very complete, which is based on the heat materials, and which ha.s been 
illustrated by the latest results of research. In thw volume there is a groat deal of 
information, as well as iiidoi>endent investigation, for the trustworthiness of which 
Dr. Tide’s name is in itself a guarantee; ,and the description of tho Mieoes-sive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, tlie Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manuor which is scholarly and minute.”— 
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Post fivo, pp. xii.“302, clotli, price 8s, 6d, 

YUSUF AND 2ULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from tlie Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H, GRIFEITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who liaa done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done further good work in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill iu his rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of hia author into our more pj'osaic, less figurative, language. . - . The work, 
besides its intrinsiu merits, is of importiince as being one of tho most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is road ill all the indopendont native schools 
of India whero Persian is taught.**— Scotrinan. 


Post 8voj pp. viii.—266, cloth, price 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS, 

By carl ABEL. 

“ An entirely novel method of dealing with pliilosoi>hical quo.^tions and impart a 
real human interest to tlie otherwise dry toolmicalities of the science."— Standard. 

“ Dr. Abel is an oppoueafc from whom it is pleasant to differ, for ho writes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and hia masici-y over the English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopular doctriac.s.*’— Athcnieuvi. 


Post 8vo, pp. is,—281, cloth, price los, 6d. 

THE SARVA - DARSANA - SAMGRAHA ; 

Oe, EEVIBW of the different systems of HINDU 

PHILOSOFHY. 
liY MADIIAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, iind A. K. HOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
iu the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is au interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passe.s in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India; and he gives what 
apiiears to him to be their most important tenets. 

The translation is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in India, 
whore there is a living tradition, has familiarised tiio translators with Indian 
thought.”—if i/ieiireum. 


Post 8vo, pp. Ixv.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Tmislated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyuk. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Ralston, wboso name is m familiar to all lovers of Rufisian folkdore, baa 
supplied soMio interesting Western analogie.s and parallels, drawn, for tho most part, 
from Slavonic souicc.s, to the .Rjistern folk-t-ale.s, culled from tlic Kabgynr, one of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books.*'— 

“ The translation . . . could scarcely h.'ivo fallen into better bands, An Introduc¬ 
tion . . . gives the leading facts in the lives of tlioso scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language ."—Calcutta 
Review, ^ xi 

“ Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stones, or for comparative 
folk-lore .”—Fall Mall Gazette, 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—224, cloth, price 9s. 

UDANAVARaA. 

A Collection oe Verses prom the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DHARMATRATA, 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION op DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, 

By W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

** Mr. Rockhill's present work is the from which assistanco will be gained 
for a more accurate underatanding of the J'aH to.NLfc; it is, in fact, as yet tlie only 
term of comparison available to ua. TI'C ‘Udauavarga/the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by tholatc M. ftchiefuer, who puiiliaUcd tlio Tibetan text, and 
iiad intended adding a translation, iu\ intention frustrated by liis (leatb, btjt which 
has been carried out by Mr. llocklnll. . . , Mr, Rockhill may bo congratulated for 
having well accomplished a diiheuit task.”—6‘a.twrday licvim, 


In Two Volumes, post 3 vo, pp. xxiv.—566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Waxh price 25.S. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGHAaBS OP AFRICA. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Barrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 

“Anyonoatall interested In African languagoH cannot do better than get Mr. 
Gust’s book. It is enoyeloiuodio in it« scoiie, and the reader gets a start clear away 
in any particular language, .and is loft li'cc to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
there collocted .”—Bated MeveuTy. 

“Mr. Gust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students.”— 
Nature. 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, pp. xv,-25o, cdoth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By C. r. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden, 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. 

“Few books of its size contain tho result of so much wide thinking, able and labo¬ 
rious study, or enable tho reader to gain a better bird’s-eye view of the latest results 
of investigations into the religious history of nations. As Frofesaor Tiele modestly 
says, ‘ In this littlo book .arc outlinc.s—pencil skctclies, 1 might say—nothing m<jre.' 
But there are some men wijose sketcljcs from a thumb-nail arc of far more worth 
than an enormous canvas covered wilJj tho crude painting of others, and it is easy to 
see that those pages, full of information, these aeutcnccs, cut and perhaps also dry, 
short and clear, condense tho fruits of longand thorough research.”— -Scotfiman. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii,—312, -with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OP BURMA, 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan.^ From 
the Earliest Time to the End of tho First War with British India. 
EyLieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUE P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.O.S.I., andC.B.* 
Membre Correspondant de la Socidte Acaderaique Indo-Chinoise 
de France. 

“Sir Arthur Phayrc's contribution to TrUbner’s Oriental Series supplies a recog¬ 
nised want, and its appearanco baa been looked forward to for many years. .... 
General Phayro deserves great credit for the patience and industry which has resulted 
in this History of Burma.”—A'cKwrday lieviao. 


Tliird Edition. Post 8vo, j^p. 276, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. , 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

“ Dr. Edklns has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so aa to give an account of considornhle value of tho subject.”— S^^coUman. 

“As a missionary, it has been part of Dr. Edktns’ duty to study tho existing 
religions in China, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist .”—Hatuvilay Review. 

“ Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of which tliis ia a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, been tUo stancUu-d authority upon tho subject 
of which it treats.’’—Aowcon/orMiisi. 

“ Dr. Edkins . . . may now be fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chiutso religion and language .”—Quarterly Review. 

__ _ 
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Post 8vo, pp. x.“274, cloth, price 98. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Batan-hgyur. 

Followed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoteu. 
Translated by W. W. ROCKHILL, Second Secretary XT. S. Legation in China. 

“Tho volume bears testimony to tho diligence and fulness with which tho author 
has consulted and tested tho ancient documents bearing upon hia remarkable suh- 
jeefc.”-—2’r77te^. 

“ Will bu appreciated by those who devote thomsclvcs to those Buddhist studies 
which have of laic years taken in tliuso Western regions so remarkable a develop¬ 
ment. Its matter possesses a special interest as being derived from ancient Tibetan 
works, seme portions of which, hero analysed an<i translated, have not yet attracted 
tho attention of scholars. Tho volume i» rich in ancient stories bearing upon the 
world’s renovation und the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho¬ 
rities.”— Rews. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viii.-464, cloth, price i6a. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OP KAPILA, 

With Illustrativo Extracts from the Commentaries. 

Translated by J. R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

“The work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to bo grateful to Dr. Hall and the 
puhliahers .”—Calcutta Review. 
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In Two Volumes, post 3 vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-370, cloth, piioo 24s. 
Dedicated by permission to H.II.H. the Trince of Wales. 

BUDDHIST REOORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from, the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.D. 629). 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Ooll., Oamb.); B.N. (Ketired Chaplain and N. I.); Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Kector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work:—“ Nothing 
more can be done in elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ Si-yu-ki’ appears.” 

”Itis a str.ange freak of liiatoric.al preservation that the best account oftlie con¬ 
dition of India at that ancient period has coma down to us in the books of travel 
written by the Chinese pilgrims, of whom Hwen Thsaiig is the best known.”—rimes. 


Po.st 8vo, pp. xIviii.-398, cloth, price 12.S. 

THE OKDINANOES OF MANU. 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction. 

By the late A. C. BUHNKLL, Th.D., O.I.E. 

Completed and Edited by E. W. HOPKINS, Pli.D., 
of Columbia College, N.Y. 

“ This work is full of interest; while for tVie student of sociology and tlio science 
of religion it is full of imporiimce. It is a great boon to get so notable a work in so 
ucccasiblo a form, admirably edited, and cbmpoloiitly tianslated.''—St'otfimwn. 

** Few men were more compijlont than Burnell to give ns a really good translation 
of this woU-ki)0\vu law book, first rf^ndered into English by Sir 'William Jones. 
Burnell was not only an independent Sanskrit scliolur, hut an cxi>cricnced lawyer, 
and ho joined to theso two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
express hi.s thoughts in clear and trouchaut Englisli. . . . We ought to feel very 
griitcful to l.)v. Ilopkius for having given ns all tlnit could bo published of the trana- 
latioii left by Burnell.”— F. Max MUllkii in the 


Poet 8vo, i>p. xii.-234, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un¬ 
published Works and Essays. From Original and for most part Un- 
ymblished Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
n.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 

‘‘Not too soon have Messi's. Triibncr added to their valuable Oriontal Series a 
history of the life and work.8 of ouo of tho most gifted and devoted of Oriontal 
students, Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is forty-threo years since his deatli, and 
though, an account of hi-‘H career was dommidcd soon after his decease, it has only 
now appeared in the important memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Duka.”^— BoQk 9 ,cll(:v. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 

Eepriatsd from “Dalrymplo’g Oriental Repertory,” “Asiatic Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the d&iatio Society of Bengal.” 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

I. —Some Accounts of Quedali. By Michael Topping. 

II. —Report made to the Chief and Council of Balambangan, by Lieut. Janies 
Barton, of his soveral Surveys. 

III. —Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesse, dated 
July 20, 177s, at Borneo Proper. 

IV. —Formation of the Eatablishmeut of Poolo Peenang. 

V. —The Gold of Limong. By John Macdonald. 

VI. —On Three Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John M.iodonald. 

VII. —On tho Traeos of the Hindu Language and Literature extant amongst the 
Malays. By William M.arsden. 

VIII. —Some Account of the Elastic Gum Vino of Princo-Walcs Island. By James 
Howlson. 

IS.—A Botanical Description of Urcoola Elastica, or Caoutchouc Vine of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pinang. By William Roxburgh, M.D. 

X.—An Account of tlio Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying oft 
Sumatra. By Jolin Crisp. 

Xr.—Remarks on the Speoie.s of Pepper which are found on Prince-Walos Island. 
By William Iluntor, M.D. 

XII.—On the Lauguagos and Litoratnro of tho Indo-Chinese Nations. By J. 
Lu.vdcn, M.U. 

X(H,—Some Account of an Or.ang-Ontaug of remarkablo height found on the Island 
of Sumatra. By Clarke Abel, M.D. 

XIV. —OteorvatioiiB on tho Goological Appc,arauoo.s and General Features of Por¬ 
tions of tho Malayan Foninsulu. By Captain Jamc-s Low. 

XV. —Short Sketch of tho Geology of Pulo-l’iuaug and tho Neighbouring I,elands. 
By T. Ware, 

XVI. —Climato of Singapore. 

XVII. —Inscription on the Jetty at Singapore. 

XVIII.—Extract of a Letter from Colonel J. Low. 

XIX. —Inscription at Singapore. 

XX. —An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Lieut.- 
Col. James Low. 

XXI. —Note on the Iniscriptions from Singapore and Provinco Wellesley, By J. W. 
Laidlay. 

XXII. _On an Inscription from Keddah. By Lieut,-Col. Low. 

XXIII.—A Notice of tho Alphabets of the Philippiuo Tslandf?. 

XXIV. —Succinct Review of the Observation.s of the 'I'idesiii the Indian Archipelago. 

XXV. —Report on tho Tin of the Province of Slci gm. By Capt. G, B. Tremeoheere. 

XXVI. —Report on the Manganese of Mergut Pro vtneo, ByCapt.G. B. Tremonheere. 
XXVII.—Paragraphs to bo added to Capt. G, B. Tremenheore's Report. 

XXVni.—Second Report on the Tin of Mergui. By Oapt. G. B. Treinenheero. 

XXIX. —Analysis of Iron Ores from Tuvoy and Mergui, and of Limoston© from 
Mergui. By Dr. A, Uro. 

XXX. —Report of a Visit to tho Pakehan River, and of some Tin Localities in tho 
Soutliern Portion of tho Ton.asserim Provinces. .By Capt. G, 13 . Trcmenlieorc. 

XXXI. —Report on a Route from the Month of the Pukchan to Kvau, and thence 
across the Isthmus of Krau to the Gulf of Siam. By CaiJt. Al. Fraser and Capt, J. G. 
Forlong. 

XXXII. —Report, &e., from Capt. G. B. Tremeiihccre on tho Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 
XXXIII.—Remarks on tho Different Species of Orang-utan. By F. Blyth. 
XXXIV.—Further Rcmarfcfi. By E. Blyth. 
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mSCEIiLANEOUS PAPERS BELATINa TO INDO-CHINA— 
continuedt 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

XXXV.—Catalogue of Mammalia inhabiting tho Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
By Theodore Cantor, M.I). 

XXXVI4—On tho Local and Relative Geology of Singapore. By J, R. Logan. 
XXXVII.—Catalogue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peuinsula and Islands. 
By Theodore Cantor, M.L. 

XXXVIII.“-Some Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
in 1841, by Dr, Cantor. By the late W. Griffith. 

XXXIX.—On tho Flat-Ilorued Taurine Cattle of S.E. Asia. By E. Blyth. 

XL.—Note, by Major*Ot)neral G. D. Trcmonhccrc. 

General Index, 

Index of Vernacular Terms. 

Index of ijoological Genera and Sub-Genera occurring in Yol. IT. 

“Tho papers treat of almost every aspect of Indo-China—its philology, economy, 
geography, geology—and oonstituto a very material uiid important contribution to 
our acooasibl© iniormutiou regaiduig that country and its i>Qoplv."—ConCmj)orary 
Hevic'itf. 



Post 8 vo, pp. xii.- 73 , cloth, price 53 . 

THE SATAKAS OP BHARTBIHARI. 

Trjiuslatod from the San.skrit 
By the Rev. 13. HALK ^YORTHAM, M,R.A.S., 

Rector of Egge&ford, North Devon. 

“A very interesting addidon to TrUbner’s Oriental Series ."—Saturday Review, 

“ Many of tho Maxims in tlie book have a Biblical ring and beauty of expression." 
—St. lames' Gazette, 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-i8oi cloth, price 6s. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS PROM BURMESE 
SOURCES; 

On, THE NITI UTERATUKE OF BURMA. 

By JAMES GRAY, 

Author of “Elements of P.ali Grammar,” “Translation of the 
Uhamm.ai>ada,” &c. 

The Sansorit-PMi woril Ntti is equivalent to “conduct” in its abstract, 
and “guide” in its concrete signification. As applied to books, it is a 
general term for a treatise which includes maxims, pithy sayings, and 
didactic stories, intended .as a guide to such matters of every-d.ay life as 
form tlie character of an individual and influence him in his relations to his 
fellow-men. Treatises of this kind liave been popular in all ages, and iiave 
served as a most effective medium of instruction. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 330, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MASNAVI I MA’ NAVI: 

THE SPIRITUAL COUPLETS OF MAULANA JALALU-’D-DIN 
MUHAMMAD I IIUMI. 

Translated and Abridged hy E. H. "WHINFIELD, M. A., 

Late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 346, cloth, price los. 6d. 

MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 

THE CODE OP MANU. 

Oeiginal Sam.skeit Tkxt, wtth Critical Notes. 

By . 1 . .TOIjLY, Ph.U., 

Professor of Sanshrit in the University of Wiirabmg j hate Tagore Professor 
of Law in tlic University of (.Jalcutta. 

The d.ate assigned hy Sir AVilliam Jones to this Code—the well-known 
Great Law Book of tlin ilindna—is 1250-500 H.C., altliough the rules and 
precepts contained in it had probahly existed as tradition for countless ages 
before. There lias been no reliable odition of the Text for Students for 
many years past, and it is believed, therefore, that Prof. Jolly’s work will 
supply a want long felt. 
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LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Bv h’REDEIilO HENRY BALFOUJt. 

Author of “Waifs and Strays fiom llio Far East,” “Taoist Texts,” 
“Idiomatic Plirases in the Peking Colloquial,” &o. &o. 
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LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1847 to 1887. Second Series, 

By ROBERT NEEDIIAIM OUST, LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law ; Honorary Secretary of tlie Royal Asiatic Society; 
Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 


In Two Volumes, i>ost 8vo, pp. X.-308 and vi.-3i4, cloth, price 25s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDOCHINA. 

Edited by R. ROST, Pli.D., &c. See., 

Librarian to the India Office. 

Secokj) Series. 

Reprinted for tbe Straits Brandi of the Royal Asiatic .Society from the 
Malayan “Miscellanies,” the “Tninsactious and .Tournal” of tlie Batavian 
Society,’’ and the “Journais” of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Royal Geogr.aphical and Royal Asiatic Societies. 
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ALBERUNI’S INDIA: 

AN ACCOUNT OF ITS RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, CUSTOMS, LAW 
AND ASTROLOGY (about a.d. 1031). 

Thanbuated into Enolish. 

With Notes and Indices by Prof. EDWARD SAOHAU, 
University of Berlin, 

*»* The Arabic Original, with an Index of the Sanskrit Words, Edited by 
Professor SACHAU, is in the press. 
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THE LIFE OF HIUEN TSIANO, 

By the SHMIANS HWUI LI and YEN-TSUNG. 

With a Preface containing an account of the Works of I-Tbinq. 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A. 

(Trin. Coll,, Oamb.); Professor of Chinese, University College, London; 

Rector of Wiirk, Northumberland, ko. 

Author of “ Buddhist Records of the AYestern AYorld,” “ The .Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Bndd.a,” &c. 

When the Pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang returned from his travels in Indi.a, be 
took up his abode in tlio Templo of “Groat Bcnevoleuco; ” this convent had 
been constructed by the Emperor in honour of the Empress, Wen-to-liau., 
After Hiuen 'J.'siang'a death, his disciple, Hwui Li, composed a work which, 
gave an account of Ids illustrious MiiStePs travels; this work when he com¬ 
pleted he buried, and refused to discover its place of conoealmont. But 
previous to bis death he revealed its whereabouts to Yen-tsung, by whom it 
was finally revised and published. This is “ The Life of Hiuen Tsiang.” It 
is a valuable sequel to the Si-yn-ki, correcting and illustrating it in many 
particulars._ 

Po.st 8vo. 
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By R. N. oust, LL.D. 

Author of “ Modern Languages of tlio East,*’ “ Modern Languages of 
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Formerly Physician of the Russian Legation at Pekin. 
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